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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

■  ♦ 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  our  American  Ambassador,  who  has  been 
chosen  by  President  McKinley  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  tbe  Court  of  Great  Britain. 
[I  have  another  photograph  of  him,  taken  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  when  he  had  just  come  from  col¬ 
lege,  and  had  all  tbe  freshnees  of  youth,  looking 
forward  to  the  world  that  was  opening  before 
him.  But  the  one  which  we  have  reproduced  is 
hie  present  self  in  tbe  ripe  manhood  of  sixty-four.  ] 
In  one  sense  few  men  in  the  country  are  better 
known  than  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  from  his 
standing  in  his  profession,  where  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  in  tbe  first  rank,  if  not  himself 
the  very  first,  as  may  be  seen  by  tbe  crowd  that 
come  to  bear  him,  whenever  he  appears  in  an 
important  case  in  this  city,  or  at  Albany,  or  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  at  Wash 
ington. 

But  there  are  thousands  who  know  him  as  a 
lawyer,  who  do  not  know  him  as  a  man,  to 
whom  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  him  in  mors 
quiet  surroundings,  in  his  beautiful  home  in  tbe 
Berkshire  Hills,  where  we  have  been  near  neigh¬ 
bors  for  the  last  dozen  years. 

First  of  all,  he  is  a  genuine  son  of  New  Eog- 
land,  born  in  the  old  town  of  Salem,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  before  the  Revolution, 
rivalled  Boston  as  a  sea  port,  and  his  ancestors 
were  sea-faring  men,  at  least  so  1  infer  from  tbe 
record  in  an  old  Family  Bible,  which  he  keeps 
with  religious  care,  in  which  are  written  tbe 
names  of  his  ancestors,  with  this  singular  record 
as  to  tbe  hour  of  death,  that  this  or  tbat  one 
“went  out  with  the  tide, ’’ or  at  a  particular 
stage  of  the  tide,  as  if  in  tbe  inner  soul  of  the 
sea  faringman  his  own  heart  kept  beating  in 
union  with  the  restless  sea,  that  was  dashing  day 
and  night  “on  the  wild  New  England  shore.” 

Hie  father  was  a  physician,  and  a  cousin  of 
Rufus  Choate,  whose  name  in  my  boyhood  was 
always  quoted  in  New  England  as  next  to  that  of 
Daniel  Webster.  Naturally  this  son  went  to  Har¬ 
vard  for  hie  College  education,  and  for  his  studies 
in  law,  which  were  no  sooner  completed  than  be 
came  to  New  York,  which  has  been  hie  home  for 
more  than  forty  years.  In  those  days,  the  pro 
fession  was  not  eo  crowded  as  it  is  now,  though 
there  was  already  an  overplus.  But  as  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  used  to  say,  “There  is  always  room  enough 
at  tbe  top,”  and  here  the  young  student  put  hie 
font  on  tbe  first  round  of  the  ladder,  with  hand 
firmly  grasping  tbat  above  him,  till,  when  he  bad 
come  to  tbe  middle  of  his  career,  he  had  reached 
a  point  that  would  have  satisfied  tbe  great  Rufus 
Choate  himself. 

But  these  professional  distinctions  I  leave  to 
his  brother  lawyers  to  enlarge  upon :  it  is  enough 
to  know  him  when  he  lays  aside  his  armor,  and 
goes  up  into  the  country  to  breathe  the  free  air 
of  the  hills.  Hie  professional  brethren,  who 


know  him  cbiefiy  in  tbe  contests  of  the  bar,  may 
not  so  easily  think  of  him  as  laying  aside  all  pro¬ 
fessional  cares,  and  giving  himself  to  tbe  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  riding  with  hie  daughter 
over  the  bills,  or  sitting  on  hie  veranda,  and 
looking  off  upon  the  beautiful  valley  through 
which  the  Housatonic  winds  its  way  under  the 
willows. 

Recalling  all  this,  we  confess  tbat  we  are  a 
little  rebellious  at  the  honored  promotion  that 
takes  him  away  with  his  charming  family  for 
two  or  three  years.  But  we  must  not  be  selfish 
in  such  a  matter ;  our  private  wishes  must  give 
way  to  higher  considerations.  Already  the  great 
London  papers:  “The  Times,”  “Tbe  stand¬ 
ard,”  “The  Telegraph,”  and  “Tbe  Morning 
Poet,”  are  congratulating  England  that  she  is  to 
receive  eo  distinguished  an  Ambassador  from 
this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic.  They  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  May  the  good  angels  watch  over 
him,  and  those  who  are  eo  dear  to  him,  and  in 
due  time  may  he  come  back  to  his  home  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  richer  in  experience,  and  bap 
pier  for  all  tbe  kindness  and  tbe  generous  wel¬ 
come  that  have  been  tendered  to  him,  the  very 
memory  of  which  will  give  a  new  beauty  not 
only  to  the  glow  that  fiames  over  our  mountain- 
tops  but  to  the  sunset  glory  that  gathers  round 
his  later  years, 

Tbe  wish  we  expressed  last  week  that  Dr. 
Hillis  of  Chicago  would  accept  the  call  to  the 
Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  is  gratified  by  a 
letter  in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  that  make 
him  feel  that  it  is  bis  duty  to  enter  on  a  field 
of  labor  which  is  so  full  of  promise  and  of  hope. 

Une  of  tbe  incidents  tbat  follow  is.  Who  shall 
succeed  him  in  the  place  which  he  leaves  vacant 
in  Chicago  T  Already  tbe  reporters  are  looking 
after  the  matter  and  telegraph  to  this  city  that 
the  choice  lies  between  three  men,  viz:  Dr. 
Gunsaulus,  President  of  tbe  Armour  Institute 
and  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church;  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Oberlin  College;  and  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Hall,  the  son' of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall  of  this 
city. 

These  are  all  good  names,  but  as  candidates 
for  a  vacant  pulpit,  to  our  view  at  this  distance, 
it  seems  that  tbe  church  in  Chicago,  (which  we 
know  from  Dr.  Hillia’s  own  lips  has  in  it  some  of 
the  best  of  men,  fiom  whom  it  almost  broke  his 
heart  to  be  separated, )  would  hardly  give  a  call 
to  men  who  must,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
own  position,  be  compelled  to  decline. 

All  these  “candidates”  are  our  personal  friends. 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  men 
in  the  pulpit  of  this  country,  but  be  has  been 
eo  over-worked  by  his  double  labor  in  Chicago, 
as  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  and  also 
President  of  the  Armour  Institute,  that  he  broke 
down  entirely,  and  by  tbe  imperative  direction  of 
his  physician  had  to  give  up  both  for  a  time, 
and  seek  rest  in  a  sanitarium  ;  by  which,  and  a 
long  course  of  treatment,  he  was  so  far  restored 
that  he  has  been  able  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
Institute.  But  that  he  should  assume  any 
other  duties  would  be  impossible.  The  work 
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at  the  Institute  alone  is  more  than  enough  for 
one  man,  and  the  duties  of  the  President  are 
like  those  of  the  President  of  a  Oollege,  and  his 
personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Armour  ie  such  that 
nothing  can  draw  him  from  it. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Harrows  was  in  our  ofiQcs-a 
few  cla;s  since,  full  of  the  great  plans  he  was 
forming  for  the  increase  in  strength  of  Oberlin 
Ck>llege ;  and  Dr  Thomas  O.  Hall  has,  since  his 
return  from  Europe  taken  a  house  in  this  city, 
and  accepted  a  professorship  in  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

The  reporters  are  good  at  many  things ;  they 
can  dscide  the  proper  action  of  Oongress  on  any 
bill  before  it,  and  lay  out  a  plan  for  a  battle  on 
land  or  sea;  but  when  it  comes  to  tilling  the  pul 
pita  of  the  country  they  will  have  to  try  again. 


And  now  there  comes  a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
Far  East — or  the  Far  West— (whichever you  may 
choose  to  call  it — as  you  turn  over  your  globe 
one  way  or  the  other, )  way  off  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  as  if  a  whole  group  of  islands  were 
“heading,”  like  a  flock  of  sea-birds,  for  the 
Antarctic  pole.  They  are  called  the  Samoan 
Islands,  or  Navigators'  Islands,  as  if  they  were 
good  for  nothing  but  as  Lighthouses,  and  for  the 
harbors  they  furnish  as  places  of  refuge  for 
whalers,  or  o  her  wanderers  of .  the  sea.  One 
island  in  particular,  Tuitila,  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  with  cliffs  that  rise  up  perpendic¬ 
ularly  out  of  the  sea  from  1,200  to  2,300  feet, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Roclr  of  Gibraltar  I 
On  the  south  side  it  has  a  harbor,  Pago  Pago, 
which  ie  said  to  be  the  very  best  harbor  in  the 
whole  Pacific,  as  it  is  “completely  land  locked, 
and  has  an  entrance  clear  of  rocks,  and  water 
enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  And  as  it  ie  on 
the  direct  steamship  route  between  America  and 
Australia,  it  must  become  in  time  an  important 
port.  ”  The  European  powers  have  not  been  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  possible  value  of  these  islands  in 
the  future,  and  have  their  consuls  there  to  look 
after  their  interests.  But  Germany  seems  disposed 
to  put  in  her  claim  as  the  first.  Would  it  not 
be  wiser  for  all  the  powers,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to  join  in  an 
agreement  that  the  Samoan  Islands  should  not 
belong  to  any  power  exclusively,  but  should  bs 
a  harbor  of  refuge  to  them  all  f 

H.  M.  F. 

DR.  PARK  HURST  ON  THE  S  ALOONS. 

On  Monday  morning  appeared  a  statement  in 
The  World  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore  preached  in  favor  of  the  saloons,  as  the  only 
refuge  of  the  poor.  At  this  we  might  have 
been  staggered  if  we  had  not  heard  the  sermon 
that  morning,  in  which  there  was  cot  the  slight¬ 
est  reference  not  even  a  mention — of  the  saloons. 
Evidently  the  reporter  had  blundered.  And 
now  it  appears  that  two  reports  got  mixed  up 
together.  The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
to  The  World  explains  the  whole : 

SALOONS  HOTBBDS  OF  VICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  your  prompt  note 
of  apology  and  explanation.  Of  course  1  was 
staggered  upon  OfMning  my  copy  of  The  World 
this  morning  to  discover  that  I  preached  yester¬ 
day  in  behalf  of  siloons.  whereas  1  made  no 
slightest  reference  to  them  in  any  way,  shape 
or  manner,  and  never  could  have  uttered  a  soli¬ 
tary  word  in  their  behalf.  Your  note  just  re 
ceived  explains  satisfactorily  the  way  in  which 
the  mistake  occurred,  only  I  must  ask  you  to 
make  in  your  issue  to  morrow  an  explanation 
that  shall  be  as  conspicu  >uBly  placed  as  was  the 
“report”  which  you  printed  this  morning 

Now  that  I  have  been  drawn  thus  involuntarily 
into  connection  with  the  saloon  question,  I  avail 
of  the  opportunity  to  contribute  a  paragraph  or 
two  to  the  discussion  of  a  matter  that  is  being 
just  now  so  earnestly  agitated.  I  notice  that 
some  of  my  clerical  brethren  are  reported  ( I  do 
not  know  with  how  much  accuracy)  as  dealing 
with  the  saloon  in  terms  of  apologetic  and  even 
patronising  tenderness.  All  such  tenderness  is 
badly  misplaced. 

I  know  what  these  saloons  are.  I  have  visited 


them  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  on  all  nights 
of  the  week,  and  there  ie  not  an  extenuating 
word  that  deserves  to  be  spoken  in  behalf  of 
them.  They  are  foul,  beastly  and  swinish,  the 
prolific  hot  beds  of  vile  politics,  profane  ribaldry 
and  unspeakable  sensuality. 

The  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  P.  Doyle,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
for  the  moral  tonic  conveyed  in  a  published  open 
letter  recently  put  forth  by  him  in  refutation 
of  the  sentimentsliam  that  ie  now  afloat.  I  am 
talking  now  of  the  saloon  as  we  know  it  here  in 
New  York,  licensed  swilling  places,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Tammany  caucus,  whiskey  sewer  and 
bawdy  house.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  them  or  to  convert  them ;  there  is  no  con 
vertible  quality  attaching  to  them ;  there  ie  no 
decent  ingredient  in  them  that  amelioration  can 
fasten  to. 

My  reference  is  not  to  the  takirg  of  a  glass  of 
beer  in  a  civilised  and  human  way;  that  is  a 
matter  by  itself;  but  “human”  and  “civilized” 
are  not  words  that  by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
or  dilution  of  sentiment  can  be  used  in  charac 
terizing  ths  gross  and  animal  herding  places  and 
guzzling  places  euphemistically  called  saloons. 
It  ie  always  becoming  to  be  generously  minded 
even  when  talking  about  bad  things,  but  we  can 
never  afford  to  let  the  kindliness  that  is  in  our 
hearts  soften  the  asperity  that  is  in  the  facte. 
Calling  a  bad  thing  by  its  right  name  ie  the  first 
sten  toward  getting  rid  of  it. 

Baptizing  a  heathen  will  not  make  a  Christian 
of  him,  and  will  be  likely  to  make  him  think 
heathenism  and  Christianity  are  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

New  York,  Jan.  ‘Zi. 


FAITH  IS  AN  ACT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

“When  I  was  a  College-student,”  said  a  good 
old  minister  to  me,  “I  was  under  conviction  of 
sin,  and  1  went,  and  talked  with  two  or  three  of 
the  professors,  and  got  no  light  or  relief.  As 
Boon  as  I  began  to  act  out  my  feelings,  faith  be 
came  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.”  They 
had  given  him  the  theory  of  religion;  be  learned 
what  it  was  by  practice.  All  the  lectures  on 
gravitation  ever  delivered  would  not  teach  a 
child  to  walk;  be  can  only  learn  to  walk  by  try 
ing  to  walk.  Jesus  Christ  saves  sinners  by  tell 
ing  them  what  to  do,  and  when  they  begin  to  do 
it.  He  helps  them  forward.  Hundreds  of  people 
go  home  from  our  churches  every  Sunday  believ 
ing  their  Bibles  and  believing  tn  Jesus  Christ 
and  yet  do  not  move  one  inch  towards  becoming 
Christians. 

I  once  illustrated  the  act  of  faith  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  friend  who  was  in  an  upper  room  of  a 
hotel  at  night  when  the  building  took  fire  He 
seized  the  escape  rope  that  was  in  his  room, 
swung  out  of  the  window,  and  lowered  himself 
in  safety  to  the  side  walk.  He  had  a  good 
opinion  of  that  rope  during  the  day  when  he 
eaw  it  coiled  up  by  hie  bed  side,  but  it  was 
only  an  opinion ;  when  he  believed  on  the  rope, 
and  trusted  himself  to  the  rope,  it  saved  his  life. 
The  good  opinion  which  thousands  of  people 
have  of  the  Lord  Jeaus,  and  of  Chris  ianity 
works  no  change  in  their  character  or  their  con 
duct.  Even  when  the  Holy  Spirit  or  some  start 
ling  providence  sets  them  to  thinking,  they  never 
put  their  thoughts  into  a  practical  step,  and 
Bjon  relapse  into  their  former  indifference.  A 
piece  of  iron  that  is^often  thrust  into  a  fire  and 
is  not  bent  into  the  right  shape  while  heated, 
becomes  at  length'more  brittle,  and  less  easily 
moulded.  To  hewr  about’  Christ  very  often,  to 
think  about  Him  very  often,  and  to  be  invited 
to  Christ  very  often,  acd  yet  not  to  lift  one  fojt 
to  sards  Him  becomes  a  very  hardening  process. 
It  insults  His  love,  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
increases  guilt.  An  habitual  church  goer  may 
incur  a  degree  of  guilt  to.which  the  ignorant 
neglecter  of  all  religion  in  the  back  slums  is  a 
stranger. 

Some  reader  of  this  'article’who  habitually 
attends  a  house  of  worship,  who  believes  in 
Christianity,  who  expects  to,become  a  Christian 
at  some  time  before  he  dies,  may  ask  me  the 
question,  “What  sort  of  faith  must  I  have  in 
Older  to  be  saved  f”  My  answer  is  that  a  good 


opinion  of  Christianity  or  even  the  desire  to 
become  a  Christian  is  not  enough.  You  must 
make  a  resolute  grasp  on  that  Redeemer  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  put  your  whole 
energies  into  the  act.  Your  only  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  in  Jesus  Ohrist,  as  my  friend's  only  hope 
was  in  that. escape  rope,  and  you  must  “lay  hold 
of  the  hope  set  before  you.” 

“Must  I  not  repent  of  my  sins  if  I  would  be 
saved?”  Yes,  indeed;  but  repentance  ie  more 
than  feeling  ashamed  of  yourself,  or  feeling  sorry ; 
that  you  have  done  often.  Repentance  is  a 
turning  from  your  sins,  with  an  honest  endeavor 
after  a  new  obedience.  Turning  from  is  an  act ; 
whom  are  you  to  turn  to  ?  Whom  are  you  to 
obey  ?  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  only.  Repent¬ 
ance  unto  life  and  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  go 
together.  They  are  like  the  two  halves  of  one 
globe.  The  Spirit  that  reveals  your  sin  to  you, 
reveals  your  Saviour  to  you.  To  attempt  to 
break  away  from  your  long  indulged  sins  may 
be  no  easy  task;  to  do  it  without  divine  help 
may  bs  impossible;  it  becomes  perfectly  possible 
if  you  beseech  Christ's  help.  That  beseeching 
means  prayer,  and  that  prayer  of  faith  is  an  act 
of  your  soul.  In  times  past  you  may  have  felt 
shame  and  sorrow  for  wrong  doing,  and  made 
many  a  resolution  to  do  better.  But  neither  sad 
feelings  or  good  resalutions  were  of  any  more 
avail  than  a  rope  of  straw  would  have  been  to 
my  friend  in  the  burning  hotel.  You  never  went 
out  of  the  region  of  feelings  into  positive  action. 

Jesus  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have  talked  much 
to  people  about  their  feelings  He  demanded 
action  To  the  two  fiehermen  bv  the  shore  of 
Galilee  He  simply  said  ^'follow  Me  !”  That 
was  a  pivot  moment ;  they  did  not  sit  down  and 
cry  over  their  sins;  they  did  not  promise  to 
think  about  it  as  you  have  often  done.  They 
left  their  nets,  and  started  off  straightway  on  a 
path  of  obedience  that  carried  them  into  a  career 
of  sharp  trials,  but  of  unparalleled  usefulness 
and  an  immortality  of  glory.  That  was  faith— 
a  decisive  step  of  faith  and  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  faith  that  can  save  yaur  soul.  Whetever 
Jesus  Christ  commands  }ou  in  your  Bible,  or 
through  the  voice  of  your  conscience  to  do, 
hasten  to  do  it.  Henry  Drummond  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  first  sin  that  a  person 
abandons,  or  the  first  act  that  a  person  performs 
to  please  Jesue  Christ  is  the  turning  point  in 
conversion.  For  conversion  means  a  new  style 
of  character,  and  a  new  style  of  conduct.  Christ 
lovingly  says  to  you,  “My  Spirit  will  I  give 
unto  you,”  and  that  Spirit  is  omnipotent. 

Exercise  the  faith  you  have,  and  pray  tor  more. 
If  your  attempts  to  walk  cause  some  tumbles,  get 
up  and  go  on  I  Felt  weakntss  leads  to  a  tighter 
grasp  on  Christ's  strong  arm.  Every  step  of 
faith  will  carry  you  into  incieasing  peace,  joy, 
power,  usefulness;  you  will  begin  to  live  /  Your 
terrible  danger  now,  the  danger  that  may  wreck 
your  life  and  ruin  your  soul  eternally  will  be 
your  doing  nothing  at  all  I  Delay  means  death. 
When  the  flame  strikes  you,  it  will  he  too  late 
for  the  rope  I 


HID  AWAT  IN  OCB  SOUTHEBN  MODNTAIN8. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church 
in  this  city,  (Thirty-seventh  street  and  Fifth 
avenue, )  next  Sunday  evening,  January  29th,  at 
eight  o'clock  that  should  greatly  interest  every 
patriotic  citizen.  The  educational  and  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  native  Americans  in  our 
Siuthern  Mountains  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  University, 
and  President  William  Gnodell  Frost,  Pb.D.,  of 
Berea  College.  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  enthusiasm 
and  authority  in  educational  matters  is  well 
attested  by  bis  popularity  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities. 
Professor  Wilson  is  a  native  Virginian,  an  able 
writer,  and  speaker.  President  Frost  is  a  man 
with  a  message  that  instructs  and  holds  his  hear¬ 
ers.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 
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DEATH  OF  ONE  WHO  SHARED  THE  TENT 
OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

“Friend  after  friend  departe.  ’’  But  a  week  or 
two  since  it  was  Dr.  Hoge,  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  eloquent  preacher,  who  held  hie  great 
position  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  now  it 
is  another  eon  of  the  South,  Major  Jed  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  of  Staunton,  who  wae  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  characters  connected  with  the  Oivil  War. 

A  Northern  man  by  birth,  be  bad  gone  South, 
and  was  settjed  among  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia,  and  naturally  sided  with  hie  neigh¬ 
bors,  among  whom  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  who 
Boon  recognized  the  ability  of  this  trained  engi¬ 
neer,  which  was  invaluable,  first  of  all,  in  laying 
out  a  map  of  the  country  that  was  to  Be  the  rcene 
of  conflict.  To  some  who  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  war,  no  campaign  was  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  the 
success  of  which  depended  on  the  exact  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  which  Hotch¬ 
kiss  had  prepared,  giving  the  outline  of  the  hills 
and  the  vallsys,  showing  bow  the  roads  wound 
hither  and  thither,  where  the  forests  waved  and 
the  rivers  ran,  with  all  which  spread  out  before 
him  the  great  soldier  knew  just  where  be  wae, 
so  that  he  could  move  with  a  rapidity,  and 
strike  with  a  force  that  made  the  blow  tre¬ 
mendous.  All  this  has  been  more  real  to  me 
as  1  have  been  over  the  ground  with  the  Engi¬ 
neer  himself  to  point  out  all  the  features  of  the 
great  battle-field  in  which  Stonewall  Jackson 
fought  and  often  conquered. 

With  such  memories  in  his  mind,  and  a 
natural  pride  in  the  success  of  a  campaign  in 
which  he  had  a  part,  all  bitterness  bad  parsed 
out  of  his  heart,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  not 
to  return  a  confidence  and  frankness  which  grew 
to  perfect  understanding  and  mutual  regard. 
His  death  has  taken  from  us,  not  merely  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  a  friend,  whose  departure  adds 
to  our  feeling  of  loneliness.  But  if  the  lose 
makes  tbie  world  poorer  it  makes  the  next  world 
richer.  So  fast  do  our  friends  pass  on  that  they 
will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  now,  the  majority, 
and  turning  towards  the  setting  sun,  we  begin 
to  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  a  world  where 
“wars  and  tempests  cease,”  and  we  shall  all  be 
gathered  in  a  blessed  company  from  which  we 
shall  go  out  no  more  forever.  H.  M.  F. 

ANOTHER  NOTABI.E  RECORD. 

Dbar  Dr.  Field:  1  note  with  admiration  the 
record  of  Sabbath-school  attendance  in  the 
suburban  church  referred  to  on  page  8  of  your 
last  issue.  Your  correspondent  invites  compari¬ 
son,  and  in  reply  1  venture  to  present  our  figures 
for  1898.  We  also  bold  a  seesion  of  the  school 
every  Sabbath  in  the  year. 

While  no  one  of  our  scholars  in  the  past,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  made  a  record  of  thirteen  years, 
we  may  perhaps  lay  claim  to  the  banner  family. 
The  father  has  not  been  absent  from  the  school 
for  eight  years.  Of  his  three  boys,  one  has  at¬ 
tended  every  Sabbath  for  nine  years,  another  for 
five  years,  and  the  third,  a  little  fellow  in  the 
primary  class,  who  has  not  as  yet  had  much 
chance,  for  two  years. 

In  addition,  qui'.e  a  number  are  diligently  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shining  example  mentioned  above. 
One  scholar  has  been  present  each  Sabbath  dur¬ 
ing  seven  years,  another  during  six,  and  another 
during  five.  Four  others  have  not  missed  for 
three  years,  three  for  two  years,  and  fourteen 
more  were  not  absent  in  1898. 

Very  truly  yours,  T.  Mo.  B.  Nichols. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wbittemore  will  lead  the  Prayer 
Meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Christian  Union  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  Wednesday,  February  lat,  in  the 
Ohapel  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  corner  of 
Thirty- fourth  street  and  Broadway. 


A  BUSINESS  qUESriON. 

Bv  Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart. 

This  is  a  commercial  age.  Profit,  loss,  ex¬ 
change,  trade  are  wcrds  men  conjure  with.  The 
dollar  is  almighty.  The  race  for  weilth  is  well- 
nigh  universal. 

Gold  is  indeed  great.  It  unlocks  the  doors 
into  castles  of  pleasure  and  maceione  of  comfort 
and  ease.  It  arms  a  man  with  power,  position, 
influence  and  crowns  him  with  honor.  With 
gold  be  can  do  business  with  k^ngs  and  princes, 
he  can  see  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth, 
behold  the  beauties  and  glories  of  all  the  fair 
spots  on  the  globe.  He  can  gratify  every  taste, 
satisfy  every  ambition.  He  has  the  world  at 
his  beck  and  call. 

Has  he  though  ?  Should  we  not  modify  these 
last  statements  f  No,  it  is  not  true  that  money 
can  satisfy  every  longing.  There  are  deep  needs 
and  cravings  of  the  soul  which  money  cannot 
satisfy.  The  truest  peace  and  rest  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  beyond  price.  “They  cannot  be  gotten 
for  gold  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof.” 

One  of  the  things  that  money  cannot  buy  is  a 
good  conscience,  another  is  a  good  home,  a  third 
is  a  good  name,  a  fourth  is  a  title  to  eternal 
life. 

These  are  some  of  the  true  treasures.  They 
cannot  be  purchased.  For  at  the  basis  of  tbem 
all  are  love,  righteousness,  forgiveness,  purity. 
These  are  spiritual  realities  and  are  “above 
rubies.  ” 

Now  gold  is  our  enemy  and  not  our  friend 
when  its  glitter  blinds  our  eyes  to  these  spiritual 
treasures.  Here,  then,  we  should  be  on  our 
guard.  Beware  lest  in  our  struggle  for  the  prizes 
we  can  see,  taste,  handle,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
most  precious  of  all  possessions,  the  invisible 
but  most  real  treasures. 

These  last  are  most  worth  our  search,  our 
effort,  our  sacrifice.  According  to  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  we  may  wisely  sell  all  that  we  have  to 
secure  them. 

But  tbe  soul’s  most  valued  possessions  and 
ornaments  are  Qod’e  good  gift  to  every  man. 
The  burden  of  guilt  lifted  from  tbe  sin  stricken 
soul,  the  Bueet  peace  which  passetb  understand 
ing,  the  joy  of  giving  and  suffering  for  others, 
and  the  bright  hope  in  Christ  which  is  tbe  soul’s 
strongest  anchor  when  life’s  tempests  beat  upon 
us,  these  are  God’s  gracious  gifts  in  Christ  to 
all  who  will  accept  tbem. 

Beware,  then,  of  forfeiting  these  imperishable 
treasures  by  selling  your  soul  to  do  evil.  “Let 
no  man  take  thy  crown.”  For  “what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?”  This  is 
the  great  business  question. 

I  have  read  that  a  certain  king  of  the  olden 
time  bad  a  jester  or  clown  to  whom  be  presented 
a  silver  staff  with  tbe  charge:  “Keep  this  until 
you  find  a  greater  fool  than  yourself  and  then 
give  it  to  him.”  Years  passed.  One  day  there 
was  a  hush  in  the  palace.  The  King  was  on  hie 
death- bed.  The  clown  sought  and  obtained  ad¬ 
mittance  to  hie  master’s  room.  Now  with  all 
this  jester’s  faculty  for  fun  and  foolishness  be 
was  “wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  ” 

He  asked  the  king  if  he  was  ready  to  leave  the 
world.  “Is  your  mind  at  ease?”  “No,”  sadly 
replied  tbe  King,  “I  am  not  ready  to  die.  1 
am  restless  in  mind.  I  have  been  so  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  my  kingdom  that  I  have  neglected 
to  prepare  for  tbe  great,  dark  future.”  “Then,” 
said  the  clown,  “1  must  discharge  a  duty  which, 
long  ago,  you  remember,  you  bade  me  perform. 

I  now  return  you  this  silver  staff  which  you 
asked  me  to  give  to  the  person  1  found  to  be 
more  foolish  than  myself.” 


THE  NEW  TORE  ELDERS’  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  responses  received  to  tbe  appeal  made  for 
funds  (1800)  to  support  a  Sabbath  school  mis¬ 
sionary  representative  of  tbe  elders  of  our 
churches  in  New  York  Presbytery  while  not  so 
numerous  as  was  hoped  have  all  been  very  grati¬ 
fying  in  character. 

Those  making  offerings  gave  sums  of  five  and 
ten  dollars  and  one  of  these  proposed,  if  need  be, 
to  increase  his  gift ;  those,  the  smaller  number, 
answering  unfavorably  in  cash  were  encourag¬ 
ingly  favorable  in  sympathy,  and  one  of  these 
offered  a  substantial  equivalent. 

There  are  nearly  three  and  one  half  hundred 
elders  in  our  church  in  Manhattan  Borough,  if 
fifty  of  these  for  tbe  neglected  children  of  re¬ 
gions  beyond  the  churches,  should  towards  the 
salary  of  this  miesionary  give  ten  dollars  and 
one  hundred  of  tbem  give  five  dollars,  the  fund 
would  be  two  hundred  dollars  larger  tban  that 
asked,  but  many  cannot  give  so  much  and  some 
are  engrossed  with  other  objeits;  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  large  gifte  are  no  lees  needful 
tban  smaller  ones.  All  who  have  thus  far  sent 
any  reply  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  fund,  Mr. 
Rush  Leggart,  195  Broadway,  have  not  only  hie 
thanks  but  also  those  of  the  miseiorarirs  send¬ 
ing  the  appeal  and  of  tbe  Board  they  repreeent, 
and  like  appreciation  awaits  all  others  who  favor 
tbe  Treasurer  with  their  autograph. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  men 
entering  Hamilton  College.  To  tbe  nine  beet 
men  meeting  a  competitive  examination  in  Sep¬ 
tember  upon  all  the  entrance  requirements,  nine 
ecbolarsbips  are  offered,  affording  tuition  for 
Freshman  year.  To  tbe  best  two  of  these  the 
Baldwin  prize  of  1100,  (just  now  founded  by 
the  Hon.  D.  P,  Baldwin,  LL.D. ,  of  Logansport, 
Indiana, )  and  the  Brockway  prize  of  $15  will 
also  be  awarded  Tbe  college  catalogue  shows  a 
strong  Faculty  and  courses  that  contain  an 
admirable  and  comprehensive  sequence  of  studies. 
The  present  senior  class  numbers  forty-five  men 
and  has  only  been  out  numbered  by  two  earlier 
classes,  namely,  1849  and  1884.  With  its  other 
qualities  and  attractions,  Hamilton  “points 
with  pride”  to  the  pennants  it  won  in  1898,  in 
tbe  inter  collegiate  track  athletics  and  foot-ball. 
Somebow  Hamilton  men  acquire  grit  and  go  ard 
seem  to  be  wanted  in  half  a  dozen  lines  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  they  can  be  graduated. 

The  churches  of  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  London, 
acd  Dr.  John  Watson,  Liverpool,  are  liberal 
contributors  to  many  causes.  We  notice  that 
tbe  St.  John’s  wood  congregation  (Dr.  Gibson’s) 
has  contributed  tbe  largest  amount  (£566)  to 
English  Presbyterian  Foreign  Misaiona  during 
tbe  year.  Tbe  largest  contribution  to  the  Self 
denial  Fund  (£90)  was  made  by  tbe  Htmpetead 
congregation  (Rev.  J.  R.  Gillies).  The  Self- 
denial  Fund  from  the  whole  Englith  Presbyterian 
Church  was  between  £300  and  £400.  Hospital 
Sunday  in  Liverpool  resulted  in  tbe  largest  col¬ 
lection  being  taken  at  Renshaw- street  Chapel 
(Unitarian),  £713,  and  tbe  next  largest  at  Sef- 
ton-park  Presbyterian  Church  (Ian  Maclaren’a), 
£463.  These  two  churches  beaded  the  list  last 
year  with  £735  and  £460  respectively. 

.■  I  »  ■ 

A  suggestive  program  with  suitable  hymns  and 
appropriate  Scripture  readings  has  been  prepared 
for  the  aid  of  superintendents  and  pastors  who 
desire  their  Sunday-schools  to  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  Home  Mission  service  on  tbe  Sabbath  pre¬ 
ceding  Washington’s  Birthday,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  These  programs  may  be  ordered  in  any 
quantity  free  of  charge  from  tbe  Literature  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  156 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Attractive  collection 
envelopes  will  alro  be  sent  as  desired.  It  is 
hoped  tbe  programs  will  be  generally  used. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  EXPANSION. 

To  Unite  the  Water*  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Tribute  to  the  Grand  Old  Han,  Ferdinand 
De  Lexsep*. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  settled  not  only  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  the  Western  Hemie 
phere.  Not  only  is  our  country  supreme  in 
North  America,  but  in  South  America  also, 
although  we  do  not  own  a  eiogle  square  mile 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Del  Fuego.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  our  goTeroment  interfered  in 
a  question  as  to  the  boundary  of  Venezuela,  in 
which  we  took  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  which  might  have  involved  us  in  a  war 
with  England.  Whether  our  deOant  attitude 
was  good  policy,  it  was  at  least  an  exhibition  of 
national  chivalry,  that  caused  foreign  powers 
to  look  upon  us  with  a  degree  of  respect  that 
they  had  not  felt  before,  but  which  has  been  in¬ 
creased  ten  fold  by  the  swift  and  overwhelming 
victories  of  the  last  jear. 

But  if  we  expand  our  territory  we  must  have 
some  way  to  reach  the  extremities.  In  the  old 
days  the  whaling  ships  that  sailed  from  Sag 
Harbor  and  New  Bedford  to  throw  their  harpoons 
in  the  waters  of  ths  Pacific,  laid  their  plans  for 
a  three  years’  voyage.  These  distances  have  been 
reduced  by  steam  navigation  from  years  to 
months  I  And  now  all  that  we  need  to  bring 
our  distant  possessions  “within  bail”  is  a 
canal  somewhere  across  the  narrow  Isthmus 
that  unites  North  and  South  America.  As 
long  as  our  chips  of  war  in  the  Pacific 
have  to  make  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to 
reach  us,  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But 
a  few  months  ago  we  were  in  anxiety  for  weeks 
lest  the  Oregon,  which  bad  to  make  a  voyage  of 
ten  thousand  miles,  might  be  intercepted  by  the 
whole  Spanish  fiest 

To  see  what  a  service  may  be  rendered  by 
uniting  the  two  oceans,  we  have  but  to  look  at 
what  has  been  already  done  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
Up  to  the  time  of  its  opening,  English  ships  and 
steamers  bound  for  India  had  to  circumnavi¬ 
gate  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  directing 
their  course  first  Southward  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  then  Northward  to  India. 

The  way  to  remedy  was  plain  and  simple,  to 
cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
distance  was  not  great — only  a  hundred  miles 
across  the  sand  of  the  desert  1  And  yst,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  cut  such  a  canal,  the  engineers 
of  England  sneered  at  it,  as  if  it  would  be  to 
undertake  a  stupendous  folly  !  Even  the  great 
engineer,  Robert  Stephenson,  shook  his  head  I 
To  the  French  the  honor  is  due,  and  most 
of  all  to  the  genius  and  indomitable  courage  of 
one  man,  Ferdinand  de  Leceeps,  who  so  infused 
his  spirit  into  the  French  government,  that 
it  stood  behind  him  in  supplying  the  tinsncial 
support,  while  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  furnished 
the  labor. 

The  latter  was  an  immense  advantage  as  he 
bad  any  amount  of  serfs  to  draw  upon,  for 
though  slavery  bad  been  nominally  abolished, 
the  iron  rule  of  “forced  labor"  supplied  the 
want  of  tens  of  thousandeof  the  “fellaheen”whom 
the  Khedive  had  but  to  order  out  of  their  little 
villages,  if  need  be,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Poor  creatures!  Their  work  was  to  dig  ditches, 
and  throw  out  the  earth,  in  which  they  did  not 


know  even  so  much  as  to  rase  their  toil  by  im¬ 
plements  of  labor.  Their  condition  was  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  when  the  task¬ 
masters  drove  the  half  raked  creatures  to  work  for 
the  Pharaohs.  They  hardly  knew  bow  to  lighten 
their  burdens  by  anything  on  wheels  Like 
the  negroes,  they  carried  everythicg  on  their 
heads.  Indeed,  it  was  the  story  in  Cairo,  that 
an  English  ship  bad  brought  out  a  load  of 
wheel-barrows  made  of  sheet  iron  to  help  them 
in  digging  out  the  sandy  soil.  But  no  sooner 
did  they  see  these  uncouth  “ecuppers”  than 
they  took  off  the  hands  and  the  wheels  and  shov 
elling  the  sand  into  what  were  to  them  nothing 
but  iron  baskntr,  they  filled  them  with  their 
hands  and  then  tossing  them  on  their  heads, 
after  the  manner  of  all  African  bearers,  they 
pulled  their  way  up  the  banks  of  the  Canal  I 

But  even  thus  by  the  brawny  arms  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  tan  years  of  unremitting  toil,  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  canal  was  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  remember  the 
very  day.  as  my  brother  Cyrus  went  to  Egypt  to 
take  part  in  the  inauguration;  and  steamed 
through  it  with  De  Ls^reps  in  Auguet,  1869— an 
achievement  which  reemed  almost  as  miraculous 
as  when,  on  that  very  spot  in  front  of  Suez, 
Moses  smote  the  waters  and  the  Israelites  went 
through  ‘  dry  shed,”  and  Miriam  sang  her  eorg 
of  triua  pb  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  8  a. 

That  wae  an  event  that  changed  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  the  world.  No  sooner  was  it 
seen  to  be,  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  reality, 
than  all  the  English  ships  bound  to  the  Far 
East  turned  their  course  up  the  Mediterranean 
and  through  the  Canal  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
so  the  voyage  to  India  was  reduced  to  one  half. 

The  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  naturally  led 
the  daring  Frenchman  to  dream  of  other  con* 
quests :  to  turn  his  eye  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New,  where  he  saw  the  two  parts  of  the 
Western  Continent  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
less  than  fifty  milse — indeed  not  over  thirty 
“as  the  crow  fiiee” — and  only  forty  seven  and 
one  half  miles  following  the  route  of  the 
Panama  railway.  But  the  great  obstacle  was 
not  in  the  distance,  but  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  mountain  to  be  crossed,  and  a  fierce  tor 
rent,  that,  when  swollen  by  rains,  rushed  down 
with  a  fury  that  swept  everything  away.  But 
his  courage  wae  that  of  a  soldier,  who  takes 
no  account  of  obstacles.  In  the  spring  of  1882, 
I  wae  in  Cairo  on  my  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  met  him  several  times;  (I  can  see  him  now, 
the  dear  old  man  walking  about  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  always  with  one  of  bis  children,  born  in 
hie  old  age,  holding  him  by  the  band, )  and  he 
told  me  that  the  Panama  Canal  wae  far  lees 
formidable  than  that  of  Suez!  Who  could 
resist  the  enthusiasm  that  burned  like  fire 
in  hie  breast  f  1  loved  him  for  hie  darirg, 
and  count  it  one  of  the  happy  incidents  of 
this  second  visit  to  Egypt  that  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  him  as  he  deserved  to 
an  assembly  of  Americans  that  met  6n  the  22d 
of  February  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  De  Leeseps  was  present  and  spoke  in 
French  most  generously  of  our  country  and  our 
people,  and  as  General  Stone,  an  American  offi¬ 
cer  who  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  Khedive,  bad  insisted  that  I  must 
reply,  I  could  not  but  recognise  what  France 
had  dole  for  us  in  our  war  of  independence,  and 
then  added : 

“I  have  spoken  of  what  we  owe  to  France  for 
the  help  of  her  arms  a  hundred  years  ago.  Let 
me  add  that  we  hope  for  a  still  further  benefac¬ 
tion  from  her  in  the  arts  of  peace.  I  see  at  this 
table  an  illustrious  Frenchman,  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  in  both  hemispheres;  who, 
after  uniting  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
has  undertaken  to  unite  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  He  has  married  the  seas,  and  now 
proposes  to  marry  the  oceans.  God  grant  that 


be  may  live  to  accomplish  the  great  work  which 
he  has  begun  1  Some,  I  know,  tell  ua  that  it  ia 
impossible,  just  as  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told 
that  the  Suez  Canal  wae  impossible.  Engineers 
of  great  pretension  proved  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  almost  to  the  very  moment  that  it  was 
opened,  and  ships  were  paeeirg  through  it  from 
sea  to  sea.  M.  de  Leeseps  knows  nothing  of 
impossibilities.  If  indeed  he  is  spared  to  achieve 
this  work,  what  a  crown  of  glory  it  will  put  upon 
his  gray  head  I 

“I  remember  forty  years  ago,  when  a  railroad 
across  the  American  Continent  was  first  spoken 
of— not  indeed  confidently,  but  timidly  and 
doubtfully,  as  something  that  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  far  distant  future.  But  there  was 
one  man,  an  American  Senator,  the  late  Col. 
Benton  of  Missouri,  who  had  faith  that  it  would 
be  done  within  tbs  present  generation,  and  I 
beard  him  say  that  when  it  wa»  done,  there 
ought  to  be  carved  out  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  a  statue  of  Columbus,  with 
band  extended  pointing  to  the  Western  Sea, 
and  beneath  it  thi  inscription.  There  is  the 
East  1  There  is  India  I 

“So,  if  M.  de  Leeseps  shall  carry  out  this,  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  there  may  well  be  a 
statue  erected  on  some  cliff  of  the  Cordilleras, 
that  in  the  ages  to  come  all  the  generations  that 
should  pass  along  this  great  highway  of  com¬ 
merce  may  look  up  to  it  and  say.  This  is  the 
man  that  united  sea  to  sea,  and  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  thus  caused  to  flaw  together  all  the  waters 
of  the  world.” 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  The  task  was  greater 
than  he  had  dreamed  of,  but  for  all  that  it 
might  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  in¬ 
competence  of  the  engineers,  or  worse  still,  for 
the  speculators  and  swindlers  in  Paris,  so  that 
he  literally  “fell  among  thieves,”  who  stripped 
him  of  almost  everything,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
But  what  wae  already  done  could  not  be  undone. 
And  now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  under  honest 
managers  and  competent  engineers,  there  is  good 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  be 
complete,  even  though  it  may  be  paralleled  by 
another  canal  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  which  our 
government  conU  mplatea  placing  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  Be  it  so  I  That  will  not  di¬ 
minish  the  glory  of  him  whose  work  in  Egypt  places 
his  name  among  the  great  ones  of  the  world.  I 
once  asked  him,  ‘  If  be  had  ever  seen  the  First 
Napoleon?”  He  answered:  “Yes;  I  saw  him 
once  on  horseback  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It 
was  after  bis  return  from  Elba,  and  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.”  That 
made  an  end  of  him.  True,  be  dragged  on  six 
years  in  Bt.  Helena,  but  he  said  himself:  “I  am 
no  longer  the  great  Napoleoa  I”  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  emptiness  of  all  the  “glory,”  of  which 
be  bad  boasted,  and  which  amounted  to  this, 
that  he  bad  caused  the  death  of  two  millions  of 
human  beings,  a  refiection  which  he  tried  to 
cover  up  by  turning  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  a 
different  achievement  as  he  said:  “7  thall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  my  code  in  my  right 
hand.”  True,  some  years  later,  Louis  Phillips, 
wishing  to  please  the  Parisians,  brought  back 
his  bones  and  laid  them  under  the  dome  of 
“The  Invalidee,  ”  to  which  all  foreign  visitors 
rush  to  look  with  awe  upon  hie  royal  sepulchre. 

Where  the  bones  of  Leeseps  lie  matters  not. 
They  may  be  laid  in  the  ear  da  of  Egypt,  in  the 
very  desert  through  which  fiowe  the  great  water¬ 
way  that  unites  the  two  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.  That  is  a  monument  that 
will  be  as  enduring  as  the  Pyramids  that  look 
down  upon  it.  And  if  the  next  ten  years  should 
see  the  two  oceans  united,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  it  would  not  be  too  late  to  rear  on  some 
projecting  peak  of  the  Andes,  an  Herculean 
statue,  looking  Westward,  with  the  inscription 
which  was  suggested  for  Columbus,  “There  is 
the  East  1  There  is  India  I” 

H.  M.  F. 
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THE  ART  OF  GOYEBNMENT 

As  Tested  by  Kzperience. 

The  art  of  government  is  the  oldest  art  in  the 
world,  aa  it  began  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
race,  and  yet  it  is  still  incomplete,  and  has  to  be 
revised,  not  merely  from  century  to  century,  but 
from  year  to  year.  The  two  things  that  are  to 
be  csmbined  are  order  and  liberty.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  establish  order  if  the  ruler  is  absolute, 
and  can  crush  all  opposition.  Instant  obedience 
or  instant  death  is  sure  to  compel  submission. 
To  impress  this  upon  their  subjects,  not  unfre 
quently  kings  go  out  of  the  way  to  strike  down  the 
heads  that  are  raised  too  high.  Many  years  ago 
one  of  the  early  explorers  in.  Africa  told  me  of 
his  experience.  With  a  reckless  daring  he  had 
pushed  bis  way  far  into  the  interior,  where  the 
natives  had  never  seen  a  horse,  and  when  they 
saw  him  mounted  took  the  whole  combination  of 
man  and  beast  to  be  a  centaur,  having  more  than 
human  speed,  and  able  to  trample  down  all  oppo¬ 
sition. 

When  he  reached  the  ruae  capital  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  King,  the  latter  wiehed  to  give  hie  guest 
an  example  of  hia  power  of  destruction.  So 
gathering  about  him  thoueands  of  wondering 
natives,  who  crowded  up  in  mass  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  white- faced  visitor,  the  King  gave  a  sig¬ 
nal,  at  which  bis  warriors  armed  with  clubs, 
fell  upon  the  crowd  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
ground  was  covered  with  the  dead  I  This  is  the 
first  form  of  government  among  savages  to  enfo:ee 
authority  by  the  club,  or  the  axe,  or  the  epe»r  I 

That  is  barbarism  in  its  moat  horrible  form, 
but  how  much  worse  is  it  than  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  midnight  executions  in 
the  moat  of  the  Morro  Castle  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Cuba.  When  the  war  with  Spaiu  was 
begun,  it  was  declared  to  be  in  order  to  give 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  people  of  the  island. 
But  as  our  troops  came  into  contact  with  the 
insurgents,  they  found  that  these  rude  soldiers 
were  utterly  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  still 
more  unfit  to  govern  others,  and  that  if  they 
were  once  installed  in  power,  the  island  would 
soon  relapse  into  anarchy,  and  its  last  end  would 
be  worse  than  the  first. 

Between  these  two  extremss  — of  Spanish 
tyranny,  an  iron  despotism,  or  no  government  at 
all,  is  there  any  middle  course  ?  The  first  im 
preesion  is  that  the  only  way  to  restore  order, 
and  make  life  and  property  secure— is  to  have 
a  strong  military  government;  that  there  must 
be  at  all  times  a  large  force  kept  in  Havana,  as 
England  keeps  one  in  Gibraltar;  with  smaller 
detachments  in  every  port  all  round  the  coast, 
and  in  the  larger  towns  in  the  interior.  This 
would  undoubtedly  preserve  order,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  republican  government. 

It  is  hardly  in  place  for  outsiders,  in  ths  quiet 
homes  of  New  England,  or  New  Yoik,  or  Ohio, 
to  suggest  a  way  of  deliverance,  but  we  can  all 
listen  to  one  who  is  on  the  ground,  and  speaks 
from  his  own  experience.  No  soldier  in  the  war 
distinguished  himself  more  than  General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  of  whom  Governor  Roosevelt  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  affection  and  admira¬ 
tion,  as  brave  in  war  and  just  in  peace.  He  has 
the  unbounded  confideice  of  the  President,  (as 
we  happen  to.  know  from  the  latter  himself, )  who 
has  recently  called  him  to  Washington,  to  give 
information  and  advice.  On  a  visit  to  New 
York  be  was  entertained  by  the  Loyal  League 
Club,  and,  when  called  for  a  full  expression  of 
his  ideas  of  the  way  to  restore  prosperity  to 
Cuba,  spoke  aa  follows: 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  ap- 
presiate  or  feel  the  honor  you  are  paying  me  to¬ 
night.  When  I  came  back  a  few  days  ago,  I  had 
no  idea  that  anything  of  this  sort  would  be  done 
here,  and,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
unexpected  makes  it  all  the  more  pleasant. 

Whatever  has  been  done  in  Cuba  has  baen 
done  not  only  for  the  Cubans  but  for  the  United 


States.  We  have  gone  down  to  that  islacd  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  thoee  people  liberty,  and 
it  is  my  t  xperience  that  they  have  demonstrated 
thus  far,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  quite  capa 
ble  of  appreciating  what  we  can  do,  and  their 
response  to  such  liberty  as  has  been  presented 
to  them  has  been  very  quick.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
people  who  for  a  |[ood  many  generations  have 
bad  little  voice  in  public  affairs,  and  their 
whole  disposition  has  been,  perhaps,  rendered 
adverse  by  a  system  which  has  compelled  deceit 
and  dishonesty  and  subterfuge  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life. 

When  we  went  there  in  July  we  found  things 
in  a  pretty  bad  shape,  and  the  unfortunate  mis¬ 
understanding  between  our  people  and  the 
Cubacs  left  the  Army— or  our  Army  and  the 
Cuban  Army— scmewhat  at  odds.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  fe  ling  on  both  sides,  and  the  prob 
lem  when  the  old  Army  withdrew,  and  the  new 
one  came  in,  was  a  little  difficult. 

But  we  started  in  by  hnvicg  no  secrets  of  any 
kind,  shape  or  description.  Everything  that 
was  done  was  done  as  an  open  book.  The  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks  at  department  headquarters  in 
civil  departments  were  all  Cubans  and  ad  men 
who  had  been  in  the  Cuban  Army,  and  all  finan 
cial  tr^itsactione  were  carried  cut  through  Cuban 
cleiks,  so  that  everywhere  they  are  tow  satisfied 
that  as  far  as  tke  interests  of  the  country  went 
it  was  all  right. 

The  great  and  more  difficult  problem  was  to 
get  men  into  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
best  people  and  to  get  them  in  by  the  vote  and 
wisbei  of  ibeir  own  people.  I  have  tried  to 
draw  the  Army  out  ot  the  situation  at  the  earliest 
possible  day,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people 
that  the  first  thing  they  bad  to  do  was  to  learn 
to  govern  tbemselves,  and  that  the  underlying 
principle  ot  self  government  was  through  respect 
for  civil  law,  and  that  we  did  not  want  any  law¬ 
lessness.  We  only  had  the  Army  there  aa  a  bal 
ance  of  power.  All  the  public  places  were  filled 
^  representative  Cubans  without  exception. 
There  has  not  been  an  American  appointed  in 
the  office  of  any  department  of  Santiago  outside 
of  those  who  came  there 

I  found  it  of  advantage  to  have  the  committee 
— the  Nominating  Committee  I  called  it — 
changed  often,  suddenly,  so  that  they  might  not 
be  subject  to  corrupt  influences,  and  if  there 
was  a  place  to  be  filled,  we  called  up  five  or  six 
representative  men  of  every  branch  of  life  and 
of  business,  and  these  men  were  asked  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  individual  to  fill  a  certain  office,  it 
took  ten  days  to  do  it  Then  we  would  send 
for  the  man,  and  we  reminded  him  that  we 
tested  him,  and  if  he  did  well  be  got  credit  for 
it,  and  if  he  failed  it  was  chs'ged  to  his  account. 
In  other  words,  the  people  were  on  probation 
aa  to  their  fitness  for  self  government. 

Thus  far  a  great  many  men  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Civil  government  bad  entirely  ceased 
to  exist.  The  courts,  with  the  exception  of  one 
district  court  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  bad  been 
disorgsniied,  the  schools  were  stopped,  all  pub 
lie  works  and  public  functions  had  ceased. 
These  men  have  filled  those  offices,  and  they 
have  filled  them  so  satisfactorily  that  up  to  to¬ 
day  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  remove  a  single 
person  recommended. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  from  our  stand¬ 
point  which  was  noc  satisfactory,  and  which  I 
thick  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these 
people  have  hardly  got  in  the  way  of  trusting 
themselves,  but  the  perfectly  open  policy  that  we 
have  pursued  has  disarmed  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  to  day,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  respset 
for  the  American  fiag  and  the  American  people 
and  American  good  faith  is  all  right.  The  policy 
in  regard  to  the  fiag  has  been  to  have  it  float 
over  only  such  buildings  as  have  been  put  in 
thorough  repair  and  thorough  s*nitary  condition. 
The  soldiers  have  been  withdrawn  from  all  sorts 
of  duty,  and  have  been  kept  for  the  more  digni¬ 
fied  duty  of  maintaining  order  on  great  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  picture  which  I  have  presented  to  you 
may  seem  a  little  optimistic,  but  I  went  there 
feeling  that  it  was  almost  hopeless,  and  when  I 
left  everybody  felt  better.  And  if  we  go  slowly 
and  take  plenty  of  time  and  patience  we  can 
certainly  put  these  people  on  their  feet  and  any 
wsy  they  will  be  compelled  to  say  that  the 
United  States  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  test 
their  capacity  1  believe  that  is  a  good  plan, 
for  if  they  fail,  we  have  kept  our  promise.  If 
they  succeed  the  chances  are  that  under  the 
trade  conditions  and  the  many  interests  which 
draw  them  to  the  United  States  they  will  cots 
to  vs  mo’e  quickly  if  we  want  them — which  1 
think  is  an  open  question,  for  the  present  at 
least.  At  any  rate  they  will  come  to  us,  if  at 
all,  cheerfully  and  without  any  unpleasant 
recollections  of  compulsion. 

The  condition  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 


at  present,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  province  has  been  entirely 
self  sustaining  since  October  1st,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  save  1250,000  to  do  work  this  win¬ 
ter.  What  has  been  done  in  Santiago  can  be 
done  anywhere,  and  if  we  can  do  it  in  all  the 
provinces  the  question  of  g[overning  Cuba  is 
very  simple  and  entirely  devoid  of  expense.  The 
people  are  cheerful  and  contented.  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  hold  public  meetings  and  discuss 
whatever  they  saw  fit  without  limit,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  no  more  public  meetings 
in  New  England  and  everything  is  as  quiet  as 
in  a  New  England  village. 

As  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  when  we  went 
there  in  July  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
pathetic  eight  than  at  the  departure  of  our  troops 
as  they  jumped  ashore  at  Daiquiri  and  Siboney. 
We  were  all  inclined  at  that  time  to  criticise  the 
situation  and  say  that  if  we  had  more  of  some¬ 
thing,  or  lees  of  something  else,  it  might  have 
been  b  tter,  but  generally  speaking,  every  man 
who  has  gone  to  Cuba  bas  bad  fever.  Much  of 
the  idle  talk  of  defective  rations  and  embalmed 
beef  and  other  things  which  none  of  us  have 
ever  seen  down  there,  and  only  beard  of  after  we 
came  home,  is  not  due  to  the  rations,  but  to  the 
climate.  Every  soldier  goir^  to  Cuba  is  bound 
to  have  Cuban  fever.  The  Cubans  used  to  have 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  80  per  cent,  unfit  for  doty.  This  is  simply 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  our  troops  was  due 
to  the  climate,  and  not  the  result  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  There  are  things, 
of  course,  that  might  have  been  better,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  expected  a  picnic. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  more 
than  cordial  reception.  I  cannot  half  tell  you 
bow  much  I  appreciate  it.  It  is  this  sort  of 
thing  that  makes  one  go  back  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  the  best  be  can,  and  that  is  all 
any  one  can  do. 

This  is  the  beet  report  that  we  have  had  from 
Cuba  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  It  is  all 
the  more  encouraging  because  there  is  no  attempt 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  good  government.  A  people  that  have 
been  oppressed  for  generations  are  apt  to  be  eus- 
picious  of  new  rulers.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
they  are  distrustful.  "Confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth."  We  must  be  patient  with  the 
weaknesees  of  a  people  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
oppressed.  A  few  years  of  honest  government 
such  as  General  Wood  will  give  them,  will  work 
wonders  not  only  in  the  temper  of  the  Cubans, 
but  in  their  outward  conditions.  Instead  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  miserable  huts,  they  will  have  their  little 
cottages  which,  however  humble  they  may  be, 
will  be  clem  and  neat  as  those  of  Scotland  or  ot 
New  England,  out  of  which  their  children  will 
come  tripping  on  their  way  to  school.  To  such  a 
renovation,  (we  prefer  that  word  to  revolution,) 
no  one  will  have  contributed  more  than  General 
Leonard  Wood,  the  present  Governor  of  Santiago. 
Heaven  grant  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  fruit 
of  all  his  efforts  to  give  good  government,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  the  long  suffer¬ 
ing  people  of  Cuba  1  H.  M.  F. 


""i'be  Rev.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  is  very  critically  ill  at  his  home,  10 
East  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  street.  Taking 
a  cold  a  month  since  it  took  on  the  form  of 
"grip,"  then  almost  epidemic  throughout  the 
city,  and  he  steadily  grew  weaker.  There  have 
been  rallies  of  strength,  due  to  an  elastic  con¬ 
stitution,  but  at  last  advices  little  hope  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  physicians.  Dr.  Robinson  was 
born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  March  31st,  1829, 
and  hia  life  has  been  a  very  busy  one,  in  charge 
as  he  has  always  been  of  prominent  pulpits,  and 
much  devoted  to  literary  studies  in  eeveral  direc¬ 
tions.  Always  able  and  interesting  aa  a  preacher, 
he  is  not  leas  so  as  a  lecturer,  and  hia  labors  in 
bymnology  have  been  at  once  "mors  extensive 
and  more  profitable  than  those  of  any  other  min¬ 
ister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  critical  con¬ 
dition  has  been  a  subject  of  pulpit  mention  and 
prayer  at  the  Madison  Avenus  Church,  his 
former  charge  for  many  years  in  this  city.  His 
wife  died  several  years  since  and  of  hia  imme¬ 
diate  family  only  a  married  daughter  survives- 
A  tender  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  him  and  his. 
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THE  KEELT  MOTOB.  DO  MEN  LOYE  TO 
BE  SWINDLED! 

Wean  not  quite  nady  to  admit  that  “men 
ove  to  be  fooled.”  They  sometimes  resent  it. 
But  we  do  know  that  haring  once  yielded  to  a 
delusion  they  fight  to  pnvent  exposure.  There 
is  a  certain  chivalrous  defence  of  the  snare  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  which  diaarms  criticism 
and  defies  censun.  He  who  has  once  suffered 
himself  to  be  deceived  tries  so  bard  to  make 
the  deception  reasonable,  as  to  convince  himaelf 
at  last  that  he  has  not  been  deceived.  When 
you  try  to  untwist  the  meshes  of  a  humbug  and 
free  your  ensnared  friend,  you  find  that  the  fibre 
of  his  sensibility  has  become  a  part  of  the  net. 
Cut  him  loose,  and  you  hurt  him  so  that  be 
thinks  you  an  enemy  and  you  regard  your  gener 
osity  a  brutally  ungracious  act.  Here  ie  the  hid¬ 
den  power  of  a  delusion  over  the  human  spirit. 

It  has  recently  transpired  that  the  chief  sue 
tainer  of  Keely  with  his  mysterious  “motor,” 
was  more  than  once  convinced  that  she  was  be¬ 
ing  deceived,  yet  returned  the  more  ardently  to 
the  delusion.  There  is  an  allurement  in  false 
hood  once  accepted,  which  plain  truth  dees  not 
possess.  To  yield  to  a  lie,  furnisbea  means  for 
subsequent  falls.  The  taste  of  sin  is  intoxicat¬ 
ing.  To  harbor  an  untruth  once  makes  one  not 
only  the  slave  but  the  defender  of  falsehood. 
And  when  one  goes  in  the  face  of  reasonable 
doubt,  to  the  acceptance  and  assertion  of  some¬ 
thing  as  a  fact,  he  hurts  his  own  soul  often  be¬ 
yond  repair.  Take  the  Blavatsky  fraud  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  “strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie” 
which  overtakes  men  and  women  of  good  charac¬ 
ter  and  fair  understanding.  They  fall  under  the 
spell  of  mystery  and  falsehood ;  they  doubt,  fear, 
then  fall  again,  and  are  unable  to  shake  off  the 
delusion.  They  cling  to  it  in  face  of  blankest 
exposure;  they  hug  it  as  a  treasure  likely  to  be 
stolen  away. 

The  spread  of  the  so-called  Ohristian  Science 
delusion  rivals  to-day  the  spirit  rappieg  craze  of 
a  generation  ago.  The  blind  faith  in  a  leader 
who  has  not'even  the  merit  of  great  ability,  who 
simply  asserts  some  old  and  exploded  errors, 
appealing  to  the  fancy  and  credulity  of  those 
who  are  open  to  deception,  ie  a  singularly  im¬ 
pressive  spectacle.  It  is  enough  to  sadden  all 
sober  students  of  life.  The  constituency  of 
such  a  delusion  is  significant  They  stand  for 
respectability,  honesty,  uprightness  and  many 
social  virtues.  The  pride  of  intellect  is  aroused; 
the  “grandeur  of  mind”  is  exploited.  When 
the  confession  of  allegiance  has  been  made,  every¬ 
thing  within  body  and  soul  fights  against  recan¬ 
tation.  Some  cling  to  the  delusion  because  they 
bare  staked  their  all  upon  its  truth  Some, 
wavering  in  their  own  minds,  strive  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  bringing  other  minds  under  the 
spell  from  which  they  fear  to  escape.  So  the 
propagandism  of  error  proceeds  by  the  ttruggles 
of  its  dupes  to  keep  themselves  in  subjection. 

Strong  delusion  confronts  us  in  a  world  like 
this ;  our  strength  in  in  not  falling  under  the 
spell,  in  keeping  out  of  the  snare.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  mind  must  be  maintained;  the  innocency 
of  spirit  in  its  relations  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
must  be  firmly  guarded.  The  new  thing  is  at¬ 
tractive;  curiosity  draws  likes  magnet  or  a  tide- 
rush  into  danger.  Stand  on  guard  I  The  fall 
under  the  strength  of  delusion  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  an  experiment;  it  cannot  be  indulged  as  a 
diversion.  Inquiry  that  is  rscklers  ie  a  careless 
walk  among  pitfalls. 

But  the  more  serious  concern  should  be  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  spirit,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  a  guardian  and  guide.  To  love 
darkness  confesses  to  evil  deeds.  To  fall  easily 
under  the  delusion  of  lies,  is  to  show  the  absence 
of  Ood  from  our  thoughts.  “There  ie  no  fear 
in  love.”  “Where  the  Spirit  of  God  ie  there 
is  liberty.”  “Let  us  walk  as  children  of  the 
day,  for  we  are  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness.  ’  ’ 

R.  A.  S. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  LIFE  TO  COME. 

In  her  *  Titles  for  Calendars,”  Miss  Kate  San 
born  puts  Sunshine  for  Optimism,  Rainbow  for 
Hope,  and  Starlight  for  Immortality.  “In 
youth,  all  are  optimists.  Farther  on,  optimism 
becomes  a  virtue;  a  grace  to  be  cultivated. 
When  burdens  bear  heavily,  and  pitiless  storms 
of  sorrow  beat  on  our  heads,  we  must  look  up 
and  find  a  Rainbow.  Hope  is  then  an  eesential 
for  real  happiness.  At  last,  as  the  sunset  shad¬ 
ows  fall  across  the  elope,  we  are  rapidly  descend 
mg  and  night  comes  apace,  we  again  look  up 
'through  tbe  cypreee  trees’  to  the  stars,  possibly 
intabited,  and  to  Him  who  made  them,  with 
positive  faith  in  the  life  beyond.  We  are  all 
longing  to  meet  our  dear  dead— dead  only  in  this 
world’s  ignerant  phrasing.”  The  preface  to 
the  “Starlight  Calendar,  ”  ie  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  her  niece,  Mary  Webster  Babcock, 
“who  is  not  a  memory  but  more  alive  than  tbe 
living.  ”  We  are  tbe  better  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  testimonies  which  are  here  collected  from  all 
ages,  countries,  and  beliefs,  to  tbe  “power  of  an 
endless  life.” 

Plato  asks,  “Can  the  soul  be  destroyed  7” 
and  arswe  s,  Nol  .  .  .  Those  who  have  lived  a 
holy  life,  when  they  are  freed  from  this  earth 
and  set  at  large,  as  it  were  fr^m  a  prison,  will 
arrive  at  a  pure  abode  above.  .  .  .  They  will 
arrive  at  habitations  more  beautiful  than  it  ie 
easy  to  describe.”  Seneca  says:  “The  day  of 
death  ie  tbe  birthday  of  eternity.”  Milton 
writes:  “Tbe  spirit  of  man  which  God  inspired 
cannot  together  perish  with  tbe  corporeal  clod.” 
Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  Germany,  wrote: 
“These  who  hope  for  no  other  life  are  dead  even 
for  this.”  Shelley  sings:  “Naught  we  know 
dies.  Shall  that  alone  which  knows  be  as  a 
sword  consumed  before  tbe  sheath  hy  sightless 
lightning  7”  Elsewhere  he  cries: 

“  Life,  like  a'dome  of  many  colored  glare, 

Stains  tbe  white  radiance  of  eternity 
Till  death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

Starr  King  wrote:  “Music  is  the  universal 
language  of  the  innermost  spiritual  nature.  All 
that  we  cultivate  of  ita  highest  spirit  here  will 
go  with  us  as  a  preparation  for  eternity.” 

“Edward  Everett  Hale  was  asked  by  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Field :  ‘How  do  you  feel  as  you  look 
forward  to  tbe  future  7  Does  it  cast  a  shadow 
over  you  that  life  is  coming  to  an  end  7'  'Not 
in  the  least,’  he  answered,  ‘for  it  is  not  coming 
to  an  end.  We  only  pass  from  one  stage  to  an¬ 
other.  ...  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  a  future  life.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  sometimes 
feel  a  longing  to  know  what  is  beyond,  the  veil, 
and  am  eager  to  see  the  curtain  rise.’  ” 

Tennyson,  brooding  over  the  great  mystery 
writes : 

“  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
Tbe  eternal  S'^nl  from  all  beside 
And  I  shall  know  Him  when  wo  meet." 

In  the  same  faith  Dean  Stanley  sings : 

“  Till  death  ns  part. 

Till  death  ns  join, 

A  wood  yet  more  divine  1  ” 

As  the  stars,  God’s  great,  silent,  shining 
worlds,  teach  us  immortality,  so  do  the  bright¬ 
est  stars  of  human  genius,  as  Wordsworth  eums 
up  the  whole  mystery  of  life  and  death  and  life 
again ; 

"  Onr  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 

Tbe  Eonl  that  riseth  with  ns,  onr  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Trailing  clonds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  heaven  which  Is  onr  home." 

_  R.  A.  S. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  HR.  FREDERICK  JESSUP. 

The  following  interrating  extracts  are  taken 
from  recent  letters  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  H.  H.  Jeesup 
of  the  Syria  Miasion  at  Beirut.  Under  date  of 
December  12tb,  1898,  he  writes : 

“Forty-three  years  ago  to-day  I  sailed  from 
Boston  with  Dr.  Biiee.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  my  days.  I  am 


still,  at  sixty-six  and  a  half  years,  in  full  work¬ 
ing  trim,  and  for  tbe  present,  feel  equal  to  almost 
any  amount  of  work.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Jeseup,  eon  of  Dr.  Jeseup,  upon 
bis  return  from  prayer  meeting  to  the  college, 
on  December  6  h,  was  attacked  by  two  masked 
ru£Bane,  who  fired  shots  at  Mr.  Jeesnp  and  Mr. 
iVood,  who  was  also  returning  to  tbe  college. 
Fortunately  they  were  not  injured  by  the  shots, 
but  while  defending  themeelvee  from  a  further 
assault  with  knives.  Mr.  Jessup  was  twice 
stabbed,  once  on  the  shoulder  and  also  in  the 
hip. 

In  reference  to  this  attack.  Dr.  Jessup  writes: 

“My  son  has  quite  recovered  from  tbe  murder¬ 
ous  aeeault  made  upon  him,  and  hie  two  wounde 
are  about  healed.  The  Government  has  taken 
hie  testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  the 
police  seem  to  be  trying  to  find  tbe  culprits. 
They  are  loud  in  expressing  their  admiration  for 
the  courege  of  the  young  men  in  defeating  two 
or  three  masked  ruffians,  armed  with  knives  and 
pistols.”  _ 

It  gives  us  not  a  little  pleasure  to  notice  that 
tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College  conferred, 
January  17th,  tbe  degree  of  L.H.D. ,  (Literarum 
Humaniorum  Doctor, )  upon  our  valued  friend 
and  contributor,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett, 
D.D.,  Librarian  and  Lecturer  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Of  American  Egyptologists 
tew  are  more  devoted  to  research,  and  fewer  still 
are  the  equals  of  Union’s  Librarian  in  the  Irre, 
and  the  interpretation  of  all  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  that  ancient  civilization.  It  naturally 
fell  to  him  durirg  a  recent  summer  vacation  to 
take  up  the  work  in  that  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mueeum,  left  incomplete  by  the 
lamented  Professor  Isaac  Hall,  L.H.D.,  and  com¬ 
plete  it,  thus  providing  a  catalogue  record  of 
especial  value  and  embracing  much  new  matter. 
Appleton’s  Johnson’s  Encyclopedia  bears  abund¬ 
ant  testimony  to  Dr.  Gillett’s  good  work  in  this 
line  of  investigation,  and  hie  several  volumes 
from  the  German,  of  hie  interest  in  other  fields 
of  learning.  His  Alma  Mater,  the  University 
of  New  York,  net  long  since  bestowed  on  him 
the  honorary  Doctorate  in  Divinity.  His  many 
friends  will  expect  him  to  wear  these  Echolaetic 
distinctions  without  ostentation,  and  to  honor 
them  by  etill  further  contributions  to  usefu 
learning.  It  ie  quite  likely  that  Dr.  Gillett 
will  epend  tbe  coming  summer  in  Europe. 

We  are  advised  from  Boston  that  the  American 
Board  has  just  received  word  from  Japan  that  it 
is  generally  reported  there  that  tbe  Japanese 
Trustees  of  tbe  Doshieba  have  resigned,  Mr. 
Yokoi  alone  remaining  to  conduct  the  school 
until  a  successor  in  the  Presidency  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  If  tbie  report,  which  seems  to  be  well 
confirmed,  ie  true,  it  will  necessitate  tbe  re 
organization  of  tbe  Doehisha,  and  it  ie  hoped 
that  it  can  be  brought  into  line  with  tbe  orig¬ 
inal  purpioses  of  the  institution  as  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Neesima  and  the  American  Board  Mis¬ 
sion.  Tbe  latter  fostered  the  movement  because 
of  its  distinctly  Christian  and  missionary  char¬ 
acter;  its  recent  diversion  from  its  rriginal  pur¬ 
pose,  through  the  action  of  a  majority  of  its 
trustees,  has  greatly  retarded  its  growth  and 
circumscribed  its  infiuence.  We  trust  these 
difficulties  are  to  prove  temporary  and  that  the 
old  policy  will  soon  be  restored,  as  is  promised. 


The  fight  with  extreme  ritualism  continues  in 
the  English  Established  Church  with  unabated 
vigor.  A  great  Protestant  demonstration  is  to 
come  off  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  January  Slst,  and 
in  view  of  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Cory,  J.P.,  D.L., 
has  arranged  with  the  Great  Western  l^ilway 
for  a  special  train  to  London.  He  hopes  to  bring 
from  200  to  300  good  Protestants  from  Cardiff. 
Rev.  Henry  Sharps  ie  arranging  for  a  number 
of  omnibus  parties  from  Hempstead.  Within  a 
few  days  of  tbe  first  advertisements  of  the 
demonstration,  over  3,000  tickets  were  applie 
for. 
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FLORIDA  LETTER. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hutchison  Smyth. 

So  many  people  at  the  North  have  ftienda  in 
Florida,  some  of  whom  are  invalide,  that  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  conditione  of  tourist 
life  in  the  various  resorts  of  this  health-restoring 
State  become  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  in 
tereet.  Others  have  themselves  spent  many  sea¬ 
sons  here  regaining  lost  health  and  adding  to 
their  lease  of  life  still  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this 
great  Sanitarium  as  years  roll  round.  The 
weather  this  season  has  shared  in  the  unusual 
conditions  of  weather  all  over  the  country  and 
also  in  Europe.  Heavy  rains  and  severe  cold— 
though  no  freezing— have  been  exper  enced  with 
many  sunny  days  and  much  beautiful  weather, 
the  mercury  reaching  seventy  degrees  and  at  times 
eighty  degrees  in  the  shede,  but  never  oppressive. 
The  number  of  tourists  this  winter  is  the  largest 
of  the  past  five.  All  the  large  hotels  are  now 
open.  The  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazer  at  St. 
Augustine,  the  Royal  Poicciana  at  Palm  Beach 
and  Royal  Palm  at  Miami  are  having  a  large 
influx  of  visitors.  This  latter  place  under  the 
transforming  power  of  U.  M.  Flagler  is  having 
a  phenomenal  growth  and  development.  He 
has  made  the  everglades  the  ever-glads  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  made  Miami  their  permanent 
home  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
are  now  docking  to  this  most  healthful  and  beau 
tiful  climate.  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  openej  J!)ecem- 
ber  drat  and  is  having  a  largo  influx  of  health 
and  pleasure  seokers. 

We  have  before  us  an  invitation  from  Gov 
ernor  Bloxham  to  the  National  Guard  Conven 
tion,  which  assembles  at  Tampa  on  the  eighth 
of  February.  Military  training  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  will  receive  due  attention. 
Such  training  would  cure  country  youth  of  esre 
less,  elouchy  habits  of  carrying  tfaemselves,  teach 
prompt  obedience— a  much  needed  lesson  to  some 
American  youth.  Instruction  in  sanitary  camp 
life  and  general  rules  for  preserving  health 
would  be  valuable  to  civilian  as  well  as  soldier. 
In  our  late  war,  more  young  men  died  in  camp 
than  on  the  battle  flelde.  We  do  not  compel  our 
young  men,  as  many  European  nations  do,  to 
give  five  years’  military  service  out  of  the  beet 
of  their  lives,  but  late  experiences  suggest  that 
a  time  might  come  when  at  short  notice  our 
young  men  may  be  called  from  their  happy 
homes  and  peaceful  occupations  to  the  tented 
field,  for  which  in  our  present  condition  they 
are  utterly  unprepared. 

We  have  just  made  a  pleasant  visit  to  two  dear 
friends,  long  resident  at  Green  Oove  Springs, 
but  who  have  returned  from  an  eight  years’  tour 
abroad.  It  is  several  years  since  we  visited  this 
charming  little  town  on  the  St  John  River,  but 
it  is  just  as  healthful  and  beautiful  as  ever.  It 
has  three  large  hotels  and  some  boarding  house 
where  the  comforts  of  home  may  be  had  at  very 
moderate  expense.  River  Side  Cottage  gives 
finely  furnished,  large  rooms  and  excellent  table 
board  for  seven  and  eight  dollars  a  week  The 
proprietor,  Clarence  M.  Tyler,  has  been  so  kind 
to  the  cat-fish  in  the  river  just  back  of  his 
villa,  that  they  come  to  be  fed  and  petted  by  him 
daily,  he  puttirg  large  chunks  of  bread  in  their 
mouths  and  stroking  them  on  the  back  like  kit 
tens.  Nor  will  they  hurt  their  kind  benefactor 
even  when  he  puts  his  hand  in  their  mouths. 
Barnum  once  offered  five  thousand  dollars  for 
these  water  cats,  then  defended  by  a  large  trestle 
work  built  around  them. 

The  moat  valuable  thing,  perhaps,  in  this 
lovely  little  town  is  its  large  sulphur  spring, 
which  discharges  water  euflicient  to  supply  a 
city  of  eighty  thousand  people.  Its  cures  of 
catarrh  and  other  bronchial  diseases  have  many 
living  and  grateful  witnesses  to  testify  for  the 
sake  of  those  afflicted,  to  its  efiScacy  in  curing 
these  diseases  incurable  with  drug  store  medi¬ 


cines.  We  were  here  the  winter  of  the  great 
blizzard,  and  while  at  our  home  in  New  York 
City  the  family  were  shut  in  by  ten  feet  of  snow 
on  the  sidewalk,  we  were  in  summer  sunshine, 
taking  a  bath  in  the  great  sulphur  swimming 
pool.  The  place  has  large  stores  of  all  kinds, 
two  churches,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  good 
society,  beautiful  scenery,  comfortable  board 
walks,  a  public  Library,  a  good  livery  and  for 
health,  quiet,  comfort  and  refined  enjoyment  at 
reasonably  low  rates  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  South.  There  is  fishing, 
boating,  hunting  and  plenty  of  out  door  exercise 
for  the  pleasure  seeker,  but  we  write  purely  in 
the  interests  of  health  seekers.  One  of  Chicago’s 
millionaires  who  has  travelled  all  over  the  South 
is  building  himself  a  beautiful  house  here  and 
a  dock  for  his  yacht. 

A  PROPOSED  RELIOIOUS  CONFERENCE. 
Letter  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Hopkins  to  Dr.  Gannett. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  D.D. — My  Dear  Sir: 
I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honor  of  being  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  public  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  expediency  of  one  or  more  meetings  of 
religious  and  God-fearing  people,  with  a  view  to 
a  better  understanding  among  them,  and  the 
promotion  of  charity,  and  human'brotberly  kind¬ 
ness.  If  I  should  express  the  object  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  as  being  a  scheme  for  doing  away  with 
excessive  sectarianism,  and  the  over-valuation 
of  denominational  creeds  and  forme,  I  should 
perhaps  come  near  the  truth.  In  that  view  1 
have  no  habitation  in  expressing  my  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  plan,  and  my  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  in  it,  so  far  as  my  circumstances  'should 
permit. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  the  'greater  part 
of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  history  of  the  Christian. Church, 
I  have  come  to  modify  a  good  deal  the  views  I 
once  entertained  both  in  regard  to  doctrine  and 
church  order.  I  should  have  studied  history  to 
very  little  purpose  if  I  had  not.  I  still  belong 
to  the  “Evangelical,”  and  Calvinistic  school, 
though  with  a  liberty  of  interpretation  which 
certainly  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  General 
Aseembly,  nor  by  many  of  its  inferior  couris. 
I  have  little  respect  for  church  courts  of  any 
name;  and  I  heartily  detest  that  ecclesiastical 
bigotry  which  makes  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
word,  and  fiies  to  judicial  process  to  suppress 
the  independent  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  believing  that  sects  are  as 
necessary  and  as  inevitable  in  a  free  church,  as 
parties  are  in  a  free  State,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  forsake  my  own  denomination.  I  have  served 
it  for  sixty  years  or  more,  and  with  all  its  f4ults, 
I  still  prefer  it  to  any  other;  and  therefore,  I 
must  say  to  you  with  perfect  frankness,  since 
you  generously  invite  a  frank  reply,  that  in  giv¬ 
ing  my  approval  to  your  proposed  “Happy 
family”  convocation,  I  am  far  from  feeling  any 
sympathy  with  your  entire  negation  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

Undoubtedly  you  must  feel  that  your  enter¬ 
prise  is  terribly  handicapped  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  engineered  by  a  denomination  which  in 
the  judgment  of  all  “Evangelical”  churches 
stands  for  a  minimum  of  Christianity;  or  is 
little  more  than  an  Ethical  Club. 

However,  therefore,  individual  ministers,  like 
the  noble  Christian  men  who  have  already  lent 
you  their  names,  (Dr.  Augustus  H  Strong,  and 
Dr.  William  R.  Taylor  of  Rochester;  Dre.  Heber 
Newton  and  W.  S.  Rainsford  of  New  York,  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  many  others  'of  the 
like  spirit, )  may  be  disposed  to  show  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  scheme  for  bringing  about  kinder 
relations  between  different  religious  bodies,  you 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  none  of  the  so-called 


“Evangelical  churches”  will  make  themselvea 
in  any  way  responsible  for  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  cannot  be  very  sanguine  of 
any  good  to  result  from  the  proposed  Convention. 
It  could  develop  at  best  only  a  superficial  har¬ 
mony.  We  already  know,  well  enough,  what 
each  others  essential  principles  are.  You  cannot 
get  the  oil  and  the  water  to  mix. 

I  hope  1  shall  not  have  hurt  your  feelings  by 
the  plain  way  in  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is 
what  you  yourself  expressly  invited.  For  your¬ 
self,  personally,  and  for  the  sincerity  of  your 
wishes  to  bring  about  kinder  relations  among 
those  who  all  profess  themselves  children  of  the 
same  loving  and  universal  Father,  1  feel  the 
highest  respect.  In  my  old  age  I  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  lost  much  of  whatever  enthusiasm  for  good, 
I  may  have  cherished  in  earlier  years;  and  can¬ 
not  share  largely  in  your  hopes  of  success  from 
the  proposed  Conference.  I  can  at  least  give  it 
my  sincere  sympathy  and  offer  my  poor  prayers 
for  a  blessing  upon  it.  I  remain,  with  cordial 
regard,  Yonr  friend  and  brother, 

Brooklyn.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins. 


Rochestkr,  Jan.  10,  1899. 

My  Dear  Dr,  Hopkins  :  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  about  the  State  Conference  of  religion. 
Let  me  only  correct  one  impression ;  that  the 
movement,  if  it  go  forward,  is  to  be  “engineered 
by  the  Unitarian  denomination.”  On  that 
point  I  feel  much  as  you  do ;  and  have  regretted 
even  appearing  as  Temporary  Secretary.  That 
seemed  a  necessity.  Somebody  had  to  do  the 
work.  But  my  feeling  has  been,  all  through, 
and  my  word,  that  if  this  plebiscite  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  State  shows  that  the  time  is  ripe  tor  the 
attempt,  the  movement  should  be  shaped  and 
mainly  controlled  by  the  liberal  orthodox  men. 
Otherwise,  I  should  feel  doubtful,  as  you  do, 
of  its  success.  Only,  to  do  its  spiritual  good, 
it  must  be  broad  enough  to  include  those  whom 
Evangelical  churches  regard  as  standing  for  a 
“minimum  of  Christianity, ”  Jews,  Unitarians, 
etc.,  and  the  Unitarian  denomination  as  such, 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  plan.  But  as 
you  know  well,  it  is  only  the  comparative  heretics 
in  any  denomination  that  take  part  early  in 
attempts  to  reach  a  higher  ideal  in  any  direction. 
Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  chantry  of 
Heber  Newton’s  church;  our  second  and  last  in 
a  Presbyterian  Editor’s  office;  and  my  main 
helper,  so  far,  has  been  a  Congregational let. 
The  success  of  the  whole  thing,  I  think,  depends 
on,  say  fifty  men  of  weight  and  worth  in  their 
respective  denominations  giving  hearty  and  open 
approval  and  aid  to  it,  in  its  shaping  stages. 

May  1  jest  add  that  were  you.  Rabbi  Lomberg 
and  I  to  come  close  together  in  talk  on  “the 
deep  things  of  the  spirit,”  I  doubt  much  if  you 
would  feel  in  us  “the  entire  negation  of  Christian 
doctrine,”  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  the  doctrine 
which  has  most  to  do  with  the  religious  con- 
Bciousnese.  Truly  yours,  W.  C.  Gannett. 


A  down  town  course  of  lectures  is  to  be  given 
in  the  chapel  of  the  “Old  First”  Presbyterian 
Church,  (Fifth  avenue  and  Eleventh  street,)  on 
Friday  evenings  of  January,  February  and  March, 
at  8  15  o’clock.  This  list  of  lectures  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Author's  Dialect  Reading,  ”  Ruth  Me 
Boery  Stuart,  January  20th;  “Constantinople” 
(Illustrated),  Rev.  A,  F.  Bchauffler,  D.D., 
February  3d;  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  Howard 
Duffield,  D. D.,  February  17th;  “Ox'ord — Its 
MethoJs  and  Its  Men,”  Rev.  James  M.  Bruce, 
March  3d;  “Photography  Up  to  Date”  (Illus¬ 
trated),  Mr.  George  R.  Rockwoed,  March  17th; 
“North  Africa  and  the  Soudan,”  Mrs.  Frances 
Gordon  Sears,  March  31st.  Tickets  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  72  Fifth 
avenue;  Miss  Barr,  243  Waverly  Place;  Miss 
Holmes,  39  West  Twenty  fifth  street,  or  at  the 
door.  For  the  Course  of  Six  Lectures,!!.  Single 
admission,  25  cents. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
WHALERS  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  ICE 
NEAR  POINT  BARROW,  ALASKA. 

By  Sheldon  Jackson  D.D.,  LL.D. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1897,  Captain  Tilton, 
of  the  eteam  whaler  Alexander,  reached  San 
Francisco  and  reported  that  eight  whalers  were 
fast  in  the  ice  east  and  west  of  Point  Barrow, 
and  not  being  provisioned  for  so  lung  a  stay, 
the  crews  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  This 
news  was  confirmed  on  November  5th  by  the 
arrival  of  the  whaling  vessels  Jeannette,  Karluk, 
Qayhead,  and  Alice  Knowles.  The  attention  of 
the  President  was  called  to  the  danger  of  the 
whalers,  and  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the 
8th  of  November  it  was  decided  to  send  a  relief 
party  at  once,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  that 
had  just  returned  from  its  usual  summer  arctic 
cruue,  was  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  prep¬ 
arations  and  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Bering  Sea.  It  was  the  purpose  that  the  Bear 
should  proceed  north  until  it  reached  the  ice 
and  then  land  a  party  that  should  go  to  Point 
Barrow  and  take  control  of  the  whalers.  As  no 
practical  plan  could  be  devised  for  the  relief 
party  to  take  provis.one  with  them,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  borrow  a  herd  of  reindeer  owned  by 
the  Eskimo  at  Cape  Nome  and  a  second  herd 
owned  by  the  American  Missionary  Aeeociation 
at  Bering  Straits.  These  reindear  were  to  be 
taken  by  the  relief  expedition  to  Point  Barrow 
and,  so  far  as  needed,  e'aughtered  for  food. 
The  trip  being  ooe  of  great  hardship  and  danger, 
the  Department  called  for  volunteers.  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Jarvis  and  Bertholf  and  Dr.  Call  were 
selected  for  the  overland  trip.  Lieutenant  Jar¬ 
vis,  who  had  made  eight  tripe  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  was  acquainted  with  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  along  the  whole  coast,  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Bear,  Captain 
Francis  Tuttle  commanding,  bidding  adieu  to 
civilization,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Port 
Townsend  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  on  its  per¬ 
ilous  voyage.  After  a  rough  passage  Unalaska 
was  reached,  in  a  thick  snow-storm,  December 
9tb.  The  extra  supplies  for  the  whalers  that^ 
would  not  be  needed  until  the  following  summer 
were  sent  ashore.  Taking  on  coal  and  water  at 
Dutch  Harbor  at  1.35  A.M  ,  December  llth, 
the  Bjar  headed  north  into  Bering  S^a,  in  a 
storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  its  objective 
point  being  Sledge  Island,  where  it  was  hoped 
the  overland  party  could  be  put  ashore.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  St.  Lawrence  Island  was 
passed,  but  soon  after  the  ship  entered  mush  ice 
and  a  little  later  the  floe  ice,  which  was  so  rap 
idly  solidifying  under  the  infljenceof  the  severe 
cold  that  at  5  P.M.,  when  within  seventy-five 
miles  of  Sledge  Island,  fearing  the  vessel  would 
become  permanently  fast  in  the  ice,  the  effort  to 
reach  Sledge  Island  was  given  up  and  the  vessel 
headed  toward  Nunivak  Island,  with  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  reach  Cape  Vancouver.  This  would 
increase  the  length  of  the  overland  Journey  800 
miles,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  point  where 
a  landing  could  be  made.  Cape  Vancouver  came 
in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  but  was 
surrounded  with  young  ice  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  from  the  crow’s-nest  of  the  ship.  After 
working  slowly  through  the  ice  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  it  was  found  that  the  village 
shown  on  the  chart  did  not  exist.  It  was  rapidly 
growing  dark,  and  just  as  the  attempt  was  about 
to  be  given  up  for  the  day  a  village  was  dimly 
made  out  farther  up  the  bay.  On  the  morning 
of  the  16th  the  ship  got  under  way  and  made  an 
anchorage  near  the  village  of  Tununok.  The 
coal  trader,  Alexis  Kalenin,  and  a  party  of 
natives  were  soon  on  board.  They  informed 
Lieutenant  Jarvie  that  they  expected  to  start 
soon  themselves  for  St.  Michael  and  would  pilot 
hie  party.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  im¬ 
mediately  made  for  landing  the  expedition  and 
their  supplies.  This  was  accomplished  with 


great  difiBculty,  as  the  ice  was  running  heavily 
between  the  ship  and  shore.  Having  landed  the 
party,  the  Bear  returned  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Un- 
alaska,  for  the  winter. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Jarvis 
and  Bertholf,  and  Dr.  Call.  Upon  reaching  the 
house  of  the  trader  it  was  decided  not  to  start 
for  St.  Michael  until  the  18th,  the  intervening 
time  being  employed  in  getting  everything  ready. 
The  start  was  made  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  18th,  with  four  teams  and  Alexis  for  guide. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  they  arrived  at 
Kiyiligamute.  At  that  point,  two  of  the  dog 
teams  having  given  out,  the  party  was  divided. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  pressing  ahead, 
while  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  Alexis  were  to 
wait  until  they  could  get  fresh  teams.  Lieuten 
ant  Jarvis  reached  Andreafski  on  the  24th  and 
St.  Michael  on  the  30th.  The  second  party  left 
on  the  22d,  and  reached  St.  Michael  on  New 
Years,  two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  left 
for  the  north.  Before  leaving.  Lieutenant  Jar¬ 
vie  left  instructions  for  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to 
proceed  to  the  head  of  Norton  Sound  and  trans¬ 
port  the  provisions  across  to  Kotzebue  Sound, 
while  he  and  Dr.  Call  went  to  Cape  Nome  and 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  procure  the  herds  of 
reindeer  at  those  places.  Great  difficulty  was 
met  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  sled  doge 
to  enable  the  party  to  reach  the  reindeer.  After 
many  hardships,  on  January  10th  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  reached  the  Government  herd  en  route 
between  Fort  Clarence  and  Unalaklik.  The 
next  morning  arrangements  were  made  and  the 
party  started  with  reindeer  teams  from  the  Gov 
ernment  herd  for  Tsuynok,  where  AntisarlooK 
and  his  friends  had  a  herd  of  domestic  deer. 
Arriving  at  Tsuynok  and  partaking  of  refresh¬ 
ments  and  rest.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  commenced 
negotiating  for  the  herd  of  reindeer  at  that 
point.  The  herd  represented  to  the  Eskimo  the 
living  of  a  whole  village,  and  if  the  herd  de¬ 
parted  it  might  mean  starvation  to  themselves 
before  spring,  so  that  there  was  much  point  as 
well  as  pathos  in  the  answer  of  Antisarlook’e 
wife  when  she  said:  “Tell  Mr.  Jarvis  we  are 
sorry  for  the  people  at  Point  Barrow  and  we 
want  to  help  them,  but  we  hate  to  see  our  deer 
go,  because  we  are  poor  and  our  people  in  the 
village  are  poor,  and  in  the  winter  when  we  can 
not  get  seals  we  kill  a  deer,  and  this  helps  us 
through  the  hard  times.  If  we  let  our  deer  go, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  Antisarlook  and  I  have  not 
enough  without  them  to  live  upon.” 

It  seemed  like  reducing  these  people  to  starva¬ 
tion  in  order  to  save  others,  and  in  giving  up 
their  herd  of  deer  for  ths  sake  of  others  it  was 
ike  giving  up  their  own  lives;  yet,  after  con¬ 
sultation  among  themselves,  it  was  Anally  agreed 
to,  and  Antisarlook  was  employed  to  go  with 
his  herd. 

Having  given  Antiearlook’s  wife  an  order  on 
neighboring  etrrce  for  food  supplies,  and  leaving 
Dr.  Call  to  take  charge  of  Antisarlook’s  herd 
and  drive  them  up  to  the  Teller  Reindeer 
Station,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  pushed  forward  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  get  the  second  herd. 
While  Dr.  Call  and  his  party  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Teller  Station  they  encountered  a  blizzard 
so  severe  that  the  deer,  blinded  by  the  flying 
snow,  turned  and  trampled  over  the  drivers— 
however,  without  serious  damage.  The  drivers 
were  compelled  rot'®!*  for  fbre®  hours,  when 
they  found  an  old  Aching  .but  anJ  climbed  in  at 
the  window.  There  they  were  held  by  the  storm 
for  three  days,  with  only  food  sufficient  for  two 
days  and  a  long  trip  still  before  them. 

On  the  25th  they  made  another  start,  and 
reached  the  station  on  the  27th,  just  as  a  fresh 
blizzard  was  commencing.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  24th  of 
January.  On  delivering  to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail, 
and  explaining  to  him  the  neceseity  and  object 
of  the  expedition,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  herd  of  301  deer  at  that  place.  It  was 


also  agreed  that  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  herders  should 
accompany  the  expedition,  in  charge  of  the  rein¬ 
deer.  Arrangements  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  Mrs.  Lopp  and  the  children  should 
go  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  from  sixty  to 
seventy-live  miles  distant,  to  remain  with  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brevig;  hut  the  discomforts  of 
the  trip  were  so  great,  and  she  had  snch  entire 
confldence  in  the  affection  of  the  Eskimo,  that 
ghe  concluded  to  remain  at  home,  being  with 
her  children  the  only  English  speaking  persons 
in  a  community  of  500  Eskimo. 

On  the  29 .h  of  January,  Dr.  Call  and  party 
left  the  Teller  Station  and  crossed  the  mount¬ 
ains,  where  they  expected  to  form  a  junction 
with  L  eutenant  Jarvie  and  the  reindeer  herd 
from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  weather  was 
thick  and  unpleasant,  the  barometer  sinking 
rapidly,  but,  being  in  need  of  haste,  the  party 
pressed  on  through  the  storm  and  the  mountains 
as  they  could.  Passing  over  the  mountain  range 
they  were  met  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  they 
had  to  go  into  camp,  and  no  sooner  was  the  tent 
erected  and  covered  with  sleds  to  hjld  down  the 
canvas  than  it  was  drifted  over  with  snow  so 
deep  that  the  following  day  it  took  them  two 
hours  to  dig  their  way  out.  In  the  meantime 
the  deer  were  scattered  by  the  storm,  and  it  was 
noon  of  February  let  before  they  were  able  to 
gather  the  herd  together  again.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  February  2d  a  junction  was  made  with 
Lieutenant  Jarvie  and  the  herd.  The  following 
day  a  start  was  made  with  435  reindeer,  of  which 
eighteen  were  broken  to  harness  and  reserved  for 
transportation  purposes. 

On  February  6th,  'J.ieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr. 
Call  pushed  on  ahead  for  Sineraget,  a  village  on 
the  coast,  en  route  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  in¬ 
structions  for  Mr.  Lopp  to  follow  with  the  herd 
and  meet  him  at  Fetmegia,  just  north  of  Cape 
Lisbon.  Tae  route  lay  along  the  northern  part 
of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  coast,  where  deer  moss  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  to  Cape  Espenburg. 

On  the  12bh  of  February,  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  Call  reached  Cape  Espenburg,  and 
although  the  ice  on  Kotzebue  Sound  was  broken 
and  piled  up  in  a  manner  to  deter  an  effort  to 
cross  it,  they  concluded  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  sound  to  Cape 
Blossom,  fifty  miles  away.  Near  Cape  Blossom, 
was  the  missionary  station  of  the  Friends,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms  and  Miss 
Hunnicutt.  Here  Lieutenant  Jarvie  met  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf,  who  hid  crossed  from  Norton 
Sound  with  1,000  pounds  of  provisions,  reaching 
the  mission  station  on  the  10th  of  February. 
After  resting  a  few  days.  Lieutenant  Jarvie  and 
Dr.  Call  left  on  the  15tb  for  Point  Hope,  leav¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herd  and  then  to  follow  north¬ 
ward. 

On  February  16  :h,  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer, 
reached  Cipe  Espenburg  and  hell  a  consultation 
with  refsrence  to  the  possibility  of  driving  the 
deer  and  taking  the  sleds  across  the  broken  ice 
covering  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  fron  Cape 
Espenburg  forty  miles  to  Cape  Krusenetern. 
After  much  hesitation,  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  attempt.  During  tbs  first  day  the  reindeer 
made  thirty  miles;  in  many  places  the  attend¬ 
ants  had  to  cut  a  road  over  hummocks  of  broken 
ice.  The  second  day  food  gave  out  for  the 
drivers,  and  of  course  there  was  no  moss  for  the 
deer  on  the  ice.  The  reindeer,  remembering 
that  they  had  left  flelds  of  moss  behind  them, 
continually  broke  loose  to  return  over  the  ice. 
This  made  it  very  difficult  driving,  and  they 
were  out  the  second  day  and  all  the  second  night 
without  food  before  reaching  land  again  at  Cape 
Krusenetern.  There,  receiving  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Jarvie  informing  him  that  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Bertholf  with*euppliee  was  at  Capo  Blossom, 
Mr.  Lopp,  leaving  the  herd,  went  to  meet  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf. 
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Loading  the  euppliee  on  reindeer  and  dog 
teams,  a  start  was  made  for  the  herd  at  Aneyok 
village,  which  was  reached  on  the  19th.  The 
deer  having  rested,  a  start  was  made  on  the  21st, 
following  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Kevuleek  River,  where  Mr.  Lopp  with  the 
deer  was  to  proceed  inland,  leaving  Point  Hope 
to  the  westward.  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  taking  a 
team,  proceeded  direct  to  Point  Hope,  reaching 
there  on  March  2d.  Finding  a  considerable 
store  of  provisions  at  Point  Hope,  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  instructed  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  remain 
there  and  take  charge  of  any  whalers  that  might 
be  sent  down  during  the  winter.  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  having  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  at  Point  Hope,  left  on  March  4th 
for  Point  Barrow.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  Lopp  to  meet  him  at  Petmegia, 
just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon.  When  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  reached  the  place  of  meeting  all  that  was 
visible  above  the  snow  was  a  wooden  cross  with 
this  inscription:  “Letter  between  boards ;  ar¬ 
rived  here  March  7tb;  look  out  for  the  train.” 
Just  below  the  board,  stuck  in  the  snow,  was  a 
second  board,  on  which  was  written:  “Deer 
meat  here.  ’  ’ 

On  the  13th  of  March  they  reached  the  camp 
vacated  by  the  herd  that  morning,  and  on  an¬ 
other  cross  found  a  note  reading:  “Will  try  to 
find  better  moss  on  the  inside  of  the  lagoon. 
Leave  here  March  13th.”  During  the  14th  a 
storm  of  unusual  severity  raged,  thermometer 
registering  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  same 
storm  continued  through  the  15th  and  was  worse 
on  the  16ch.  To  add  to  the  distress  and  danger 
of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  his  dog  teams  bad  nothing 
to  eat.  About  noon  on  the  17th  a  party  of  na 
tives  were  discovered  who  brought  a  note  from 
Mr.  Lopp  stating  that  be  had  left  there  that 
morning,  and  soon  after  the  herd  was  seen  on 
the  horizon,  moving  over  the  rolling  white  hills. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  pushed  bis  team  ahead  to 
overtake  the  deer  ten  miles  sway.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  meet  Mr.  Lopp  at  Icy  Cape. 
Arriving  there  on  the  22d  in  a  fearful  storm 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  herd,  which  during  the 
storm  had  passed  within  a  mile  of  the  camp. 
On  the  next  day  a  board  was  found  with  the 
message:  “Arrived  here  1  P.M.  Tuesday,  March 
22d.  Think  we  are  passing  Icy  Cape.  Find 
meat  in  the  mouth  of  the  cache.  Think  sledge 
deer  will  hold  out.  Find  better  moEs  on  the 
inside  of  the  lagoon.”  This  was  welcome  news 
to  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  for.it  meant  that  be  could 
save  his  dog  teams  from  starvation. 

At  noon  on  March  26th,  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
looking  over  the  ice,  exclaimed:  “There  is  the 
first  of  the  imprisoned  fieetl”  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  tali  mast  of  the  Belvedere,  twelve 
miles  away. 

Point  Barrow  was  reached  by  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  on  March  29lb,  and  the  herd  of  reindeer 
arrived  on  the  30th,  safe  and  sound. 

Thus  successfully  ended  a  trip  of  2  000  mTlFs 
through  the  desolations  of  an  arctic  wilderneES 
in  mid-winter,  over  an  unknown  region,  and 
among  many  wild  tribes.  The  narrative  of  the 
trip  is  a  story  of  bravery,  good  generalship,  heroic 
endurance,  and  interpositions  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence— a  trip  only  equaled  by  that  of  Mates  Til¬ 
ton  and  Walker,  who  went  out  with  the  news, 
and  the  return  trip  of  Mr.  Lopp  to  his  home  at 
Bering  Straits. 

Turning  over  the  herd  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at 
Point  Barrow,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  taking  a  dog 
team,  started  on  bis  return  trip  to  his  own  home 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  As  provisions  bad 
been  left  for  himself  and  the  dogs  in  caches  along 
the  way,  he  was  able  to  travel  light.  On  his 
return  trip  he  reached  Point  Hope,  April  19th, 
left  on  the  23d,  and  reached  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  on  May  5th,  thus  having,  toeether  with 
his  herders,  driven  a  herd  of  reindeer  over  the 
bad  roads  of  snow  and  ice,  through  a  country 
but  little  known,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  drag¬ 


ging  all  his  provisions  with  him,  a  distance  of 
700  miles,  and  returning  to  his  home  the  same 
distance,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  three 
months  and  two  days. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  during  the  efforts 
to  introduce  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  that 
the  Eskimo  couid  not  be  taught  their  care  and 
management,  and  that  they  would  never  take  to 
herding  reindeer,  but  on  this  remarkable  trip, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  herders  and 
drivers  were  all  Eskimo  who  had  learned  their 
business  as  apprentices  at  the  Government  train¬ 
ing  station  for  reindeer,  and  that  without  this 
herd  of  reindeer  food  could  not  have  been  taken 
to  the  whalers,  and  without  the  trained  Eskimo 
the  reindeer  could  not  have  been  drivan  across 
the  country.  This  striking  object  leEson  should 
forever  set  at  rest  the  false  assertion  that  the 
Eskimo  will  not  take  to  the  raising  of  reindeer 
if  a  chance  is  given  them. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow 
the  expedition  found  abundant  pasturage  for  the 
reindeer.  It  passed  through  numerous  villages 
of  natives,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
herd  of  reindeer,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity,  but  because  they  appreciated  the  benefit 
that  a  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  would  be  to 
them  and  their  people.  Wherever  they  went 
the  natives  questioned  Lieutenant  Jarvis  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  securing  some 
reindeer  for  themselves  and  their  children.  If 
the  deer  were  to  be  bad  in  sufficient  numbers, 
bundrec's  of  the  Eekimo  men  would  gladly  serve 
an  apprentice ihip  of  five  years  in  order  to  get  a 
start  in  reindeer  raising. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  intiuence  of  the  mission 
schools  in  making  arctic  Alaska  safe  for  the 
transit  of  white  men.  In  1890,  when  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Mission  was  established  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  no  whaler  had  dared  drop  an¬ 
chor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  viliage  for  ten 
years;  and  the  piacing  of  missionaries  there  was 
considered  by  the  captains  of  the  whalers  as  a 
foolhardy  undertaking.  The  missionaries  were 
placed  there,  and  now  ships  can  anchor  and  their 
crews  go  on  shore  with  safety.  *^~* 

When,  in  1881-1883,  Lieutenant  Ray,  United 
States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  inter¬ 
national  polar  expedition  at  Point  Barrow,  a 
turret  was  built  at  one  corner  of  hie  house  and 
armed  with  cannon  to  protect  his  party  from  the 
natives.  Now  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  so 
civilized  the  natives  that  no  fortified  habitation 
is  necessary.  Under  the  infiuence  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary  the  natives  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  the  shipwrecked  sailors  with  food  from 
their  own  scanty  supply,  but  also  with  necessary 
fur  clothing.  The  infiuence  of  the  missions 
made  poesible  Lieutenant  Jarvis’s  heroic  trip 
unarmed. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Uerge  F.  Tilton, 
October  22d,  to  carry  the  news  to  the  States, 
Dr,  H.  R.  Marsh,  Presbyterian  missiociary  at 
Point  Barrow ;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  agent  of 
the  Liebes  Whaling  Company,  and  Mr,  Me 
Ilhenny,  a  scientist  making  an  arctic  collection, 
the  three  ieading  white  residents  of  the  point, 
immediately  set  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  shipwrecked  whalers  t  at  had 
been  thrown  upon  their  hands.  Mr.  Brower  at 
once  arranged  to  issue  rations  from  bis  stores  to 
the  men ;  the  Eskimo  were  sent  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  get  wiid  game,  both  for 
themselves  and  the  suffering  whalers;  Dr,  Marsh 
gave  his  time  and  medicai  services  to  saving  the 
men  from  scurvy  and  other  diseases  that  would 
otherwise  have  caused  the  ioss  of  many  lives; 
all  the  houses  in  the  piace  were  put  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  wrecked  men,  each  one  taking  into 
his  own  home  all  that  could  be  accommodated. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  it 
seemed  that  starvation  awaited  them,  smali  herds 
of  wild  deer  were  seen  on  the  rolling  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  a  thing  that  bad  not  been 


known  for  many  years  previous,  so  that  the  na¬ 
tives  were  able  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
munity  12,604  pounds  of  deer  meat,  8,692  pounds 
of  fish,  and  2,506  pounds  of  wild  fowl,  with 
some  2,500  to  3,000  pouxds  or  more  of  meat  in 
the  country,  wbicbwas  alterwards  brought  in  by 
the  deer  men  and  sledges,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutnant  Jarvis.  Borne  of  this  meat  was  hauled 
a  distance  of  230  miies.  This  unusual  and  provi¬ 
dential  supply  of  deer  meat  doubtless  kept  the 
party  alive  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
with  his  herd  of  domestic  reindeer.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  180  deer  were  kilied 
from  the  domestic  herd. 

Upon  his  arrival  L  eutenant  Jarvis  took  com 
mand  of  the  station,  issued  rations,  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  various  ships,  sent  out  parties  of 
native  hunters,  which  brought  in  supplies  of 
wild  meat,  and  so  controlled  matters  that  when 
the  Bear  was  finally  able  to  reach  the  place  and 
take  off  the  men  they  were  found  in  much  more 
comfortable  circumstances  and  healthier  condi¬ 
tion  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  remains  for  a  grateful  country,  that  re¬ 
warded  the  heroes  of  Manila  and  Santiago  with 
promotions,  to  see  that  Lieutenant  Jarvis  be  not 
forgotten.  Had  not  the  events  of  the  Cuban  war 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  nation,  this  won¬ 
derful  trip  of  2,000  miles  overland,  north  of  the 
arctic  circle  in  mid  winter,  would  have  filled  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  on  this  continent  and 
in  Europe.  Because  occurring  at  a  time  when 
other  events  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public, 
it  is  no  less  deserving  of  its  reward. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  ROME. 

“Christmas  week  in  Rome  nowadays  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Pope  was  lord  and  master  of  the  city.”  So 
says  a  Roman  newspaper.  But  Christmas  is  still 
very  dear  to  the  people  of  Rome  and  is  celebrated 
with  many  peculiar  exhibitions  and  ceremonies. 
The  display  of  every  variety  of  Christmas  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  windows  of  the  stores  does  not  differ 
much  from  what  may  be  seen  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year  in  Broadway,  New  York,  or  in  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  except  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  things  prepared  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
predilections  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
among  which  the  various  forms  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  infant  Jesus  are  predominant.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  every  variety  of  dress  and  rank  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  admiring  and  wondering 
crowds  which  gather  in  front  of  these  windows, 
through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force 
your  way.  It  is,  however,  in  the  churches  that 
we  are  to  witcees  the  real  Roman  Christmas 
celebrations.  Among  these  the  “Presepio”  is  the 
most  ancient  aid  popular.  The  simple  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  presepio  is  a  manger,  but  it  is 
used  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  signify  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  Presepio 
is  exhibited  in  some  form  on  Christmas  in 
almost  every  church  in  Rome.  Some  of  these 
exhibitions  are  very  artless,  conjisting  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  figures  reprnsenting  the  infant  Saviour 
in  a  rude  manger  or  cradle,  in  a  cave  or  stable, 
surrounded  by  painted  wooden  images  of  Mary, 
Joseph  and  the  Wise  Men,  with  an  ass  and  an 
ox  near  by,  and  generaily  with  some  priests  and 
nuns  represented  as  looking  upon  the  scene  with 
wonder  and  awe ;  the  whole  presentation  being 
lighted  with  many  candles,  and  portrayed  with 
more  or  less  theatrical  skill.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  attractive  of  these  exhibitions  is  that 
which  is  heid  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Ara  Coeli,  one  of  the  oidest  churches  of  Rome, 
and  one  of  the  sixty  or  seventy,  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  built  upon  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

In  the'  138th  year,  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  when  Tarquin  the  Great  was  making  the 
foundation  of  this  great  Tempie,  a  human  head 
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was  found,  it  is  eaid,  and  the  Roman  Oracle 
told  them  that  this  meant  that  the  spot  should 
become  the  head  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
hill  was  from  that  time  called  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  from  the  Latin  word  caput,  a  head.  The 
peculiar  treasure  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Maria 
Ara-Cosli,  is  “The  Bambino,”  or  “Holy 
Child,”  an  image  of  a  child  about  two  years  of 
age,  Eaid  to  have  been  made  out  of  an  olive 
tree  which  grew  upon  the  Mount  cf  Olives,  with 
cheeks  remarkably  full  and  round,  painted  red 
and  white,  like  the  cheeks  of  a  doll,  and  with  a 
gilded  crown  on  its  head,  sparkling  with  jewels, 
and  enveloped  with  swaddling  clothes  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  which  are  full  of  gems  and  precious 
stones,  the  gifts  of  those  who  think  they  have 
been  cured  by  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
image. 

The  church  was  the  scene  of  a  very  unique 
celebration  last  Christmas  Sunday.  The  lofty 
flight  of  124  stone  steps,  by  which  the  church  is 
approached  in  front,  and  the  broad  marble  plat¬ 
form  at  the  top,  were  occupied  by  at  least  fifty 
small  temporary  stalls,  from  which  plain  and 
framed  pictures  of  the  Bambino,  of  different 
sizes,  and  toys  of  every  description,  and  little 
images  of  a  babe  in  little  splint  baskets  re¬ 
sembling  cradles,  and  cakes  and  fruits  were  sold 
by  men,  women  and  children,  every  vendor  cry¬ 
ing  out  tbe  Virtues  and  prices  of  their  goods  to 
the  crowds  passing  into  and  out  of  the  church, 
while  beggars  of  every  description  plied  their 
trade  upon  tbe  steps  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
church.  Iho  stone  steps  by  which  the  church  is 
entered  on  tbe  side,  near  the  transept,  exhibited 
a  similar  scsne,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Upon  entering  the  church  in  front,  we  came 
in  contact  at  once  with  a  crowd  of  people  press¬ 
ing  around  a  small  elevated  platlorm  from  which 
little  girls,  one  after  another,  some  of  them  ap¬ 
parently  not  over  four  years  old,  were  rec:ting 
with  every  kind  of  pretty  gesticulation,  little 
speeches,  sermons  and  dialogues  about  the  Holy 
Chilu,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  ever  moving 
audience,  and  especially  of  the  friends  and 
parents  of  tbe  recitors.  The  self  possession  of 
the  little  orators,  and  their  graceful  manners, 
were  well  worthy  of  observation.  This  scene 
continued  for  about  two  hours,  and  while  it  was 
in  progress  in  a  front  corner  of  the  large  church, 
there  was  another  scene  in  tte  opposite  corner 
which  attracted  a  larger  and  more  curious  crowd. 
Fitted  up  like  a  theatre,  the  scene  of  the  Nativ¬ 
ity  was  represented  in  a  large  chapel,  in  which 
was  a  stone  cave,  in  the  front  of  which  eat  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  full  size,  of  painted 
wood,  clothed  in  a  crimson  drees,  with  a  blue 
mantle  over  her  head  and  shoulders  and  with  a 
lace  neckerchief  and  ornamented  sleeves,  while 
the  Bambino  stood  at  ber  knees  on  some  hay, 
clothed  in  its  robes  of  golden  cloth  sparkling 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  On 
each  B'de  of  Mary  and  the  Bambrino  stood  a  full 
sized  image  of  a  man  one  representing  Joseph, 
and  the  other  one  of  the  shepherds.  Just  back 
of  Mary  were  an  ass  and  an  ox,  and  opposite 
were  several  figures  of  men  and  women  of  differ¬ 
ent  lands  offering  gifts  of  real  oranges,  fiowers, 
etc. 

Jn  the  background  was  a  pastoral  scene  in 
beautiful  colO'S  and  perspective,  of  Bethlehem, 
and  tbe  country  around,  with  shepherds  watch 
ing  their  docks  under  the  palm  trees.  Above  all 
this  was  a  representation  of  heavenly  clouds  upon 
which  in  front  were  a  dozen  or  more  angels,  one 
playng  an  immense  base  viol,  another  a  harp, 
another  a  flute  and  another  a  born,  while  the 
rest  of  the  clouds  were  full  of  cherubs,  at  least 
fifty  in  number,  in  every  variety  of  form;  and 
above  these  was  a  large  figure  representing  tbe 
Almighty  Father,  with  heavy  beard,  and  kair 
parted  in  tbe  middle  and  clothed  with  a  blue 
mantle  over  the  shoulders  and  fiowieg  out  be¬ 
hind,  and  with  ouistretchsd  arms. 

The  chapel  thus  arranged  wee  constantly 
thronged  in  front  by  an  admiring  and  wondering 
crowd  of  m^n,  women,  and  children,  moet  of 
them  evidently  of  humble  life,  being  clad  in 
tbe  dress  of  tbe  peasants  and  tbe  p.oor.  Indeed 
the  church  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  tbe  poor 
whi  took  special  delight  in  the  Holy  Child  and 
tbe  Nativity.  Crowds  of  people  were  continu 
ally  entering  and  leaving  the  great  church, 
which  is  about  230  feet  in  length,  and  about  100 
feet  in  width,  with  eight  chapels  of  different 
siz^B  on  each  side,  extending  beyond.  While  tbe 
scenes  just  mentioned  were  being  transacted  in 


tbe  front  of  tbe  church,  there  was  a  vesper  ser¬ 
vice  going  on  in  the  Transept,  with  vocal  and 
organ  music,  during  which  a  cumber  of  priests 
marched  with  lighted  candles  to  tbe  chapel  of 
tbe  Bambino  and  waved  incense  over  the  image. 
Among  tbe  crowds  constantly  coming  and  going 
were  many  companies  of  young  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents,  dipping  their  fingers  in  the  holy  water 
and  crossing  themeelves  as  they  entered  and  left 
tbe  church,  and  evidently  greatly  enjoying  the 
whole  performance.  Such  was  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  in  one  of  tbe  churches  of  Rome. 

In  other  churches  crowds  were  gathered  to 
listen  to  tbe  special  Christmas  music,  or  to  gaze 
upon  precious  relics  which  are  exhibited  only 
on  gland  occasions,  as  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  were  exposed  to  the 
public  “some  pieces  of  stone  from  tbe  stable  in 
Bethlehem  where  Jesus  was  born;  tbe  swaddling 
bands  in  which  the  infant  was  wrapped ;  some 
of  the  bay  which  was  spread  in  the  manger,  and 
six  pieces  of  wood  with  which  tbe  manger  was 
lined.  These  are  tbe  “Relics  of  the  Sacred 
Culla,  or  Cradle.  ” 

Christmas  in  Rome  is  thus  an  occasion  of  eps- 
cial  exhibition  of  doubtful  relics,  of  special 
spectacular  celebrations  of  tbe  Nativity,  of  spe¬ 
cial  choir  and  organ  music,  and  of  general  fes¬ 
tivities.  The  Christmas  tree  is  not  an  Italian 
instituticn,  and  the  modes  of  Christmas  observ 
ance  which  prevail  most  generally  in  otter  lands, 
are  seldom  observed  in  tbe  cities  of  Italy. 

W.  W.  McNair. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  BOYS  OF  OUR 
STREETS. 

Among  tbe  problems  which  perplex  pbilan 
tbropists  there  is  hardly  one  that  is  more  difiB- 
cult  than  what  to  do  with  tbe  boys  that  are  born 
in  the  city  in  extreme  poverty,  and  whose  homes, 
if  they  can  be  called  homes,  are  so  wretched 
that  they  are  almost  compelled  to  take  to  the 
streets,  where  they  roam  about  like  dogs  that 
belong  to  no  master,  sleeping  on  door  steps,  or  in 
carts  or  under  them,  and  picking  up  bits  of 
food  as  they  can.  It  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  supply  their  wants  by  petty  thefts,  and 
BO  drift  into  a  life  of  crime. 

One  great  step  towards  saving  these  waifs  was 
inaugurated  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Charles 
Eliot  Brace,  who  planned  and  organized  the 
“Children’s  Aid  So.iety,  ”  which  gathered 
them  up  by  hundreds  and  thousands  and  rent 
them  to  the  broad  prairies  of  tbe  West,  where 
they  wore  scattered  among  tbe  farmers  and  soon 
learned  habits  of  industry,  and  grew  up  to  be 
stalwart  and  thrifty  men,  who  called  no  man 
master. 

Other  boys  who  had  got  a  little  farther  in 
pilfering,  but  who  bad  not  gone  so  far  as  to  be 
accused  as  criminals,  for  which  they  could  bs 
sent  to  jail,  were  committed  to  Reformatories, 
out  of  which  many  have  come  trained  to  habits 
of  industry,  which  if  it  be  not  tbe  beginning 
of  all  righteousness,  is  the  first  step  towards  a 
respectable  and  honorable  life 

But  some  th  re  are  who  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  “Reformatories,”  the  very  name  of  which 
implies  that  the  inmates  needed  to  be  “re¬ 
formed,”  and  had  therefore  entered  on  a  crimi¬ 
nal  course.  W^as  there  no  middle  place  to  step 
crime  before  it  began,  by  transferring  those  who 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  country  farm,  where  they 
would  be  as  if  in  the  bouse  of  ac  old  uncle,  who 
would  take  them  out  into  tbe  fields  with  himself 
to  gather  tbe  corn,  or  rake  up  tbe  hay,  and  thus 
be  accustomed  to  a  simple  farmer’s  life  ?  To 
this  end  a  generous  man  of  wealth  gave  a  large 
farm,  where  forty  or  fifty  boys  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  under  one  broad  roof.  It  is  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  New  Y’.irk,  in  Columoia 
county,  and  therefore  not  far  from  tbe  1  ne  of 
Massachusetts,  so  tost  our  city  friends  who  wish 
to  see  for  themselves  what  it  is,  and  wbat  it 
dres,  and  how  much  more  it  could  do  if  it  had 
double  or  treble  its  means,  have  but  to  come  up 
to  Berkshire,  and  on  some  pleasant  summer  day, 
ride  orer  tbe  hi!  s  to  tbe  “Burnham  Farm,” 
ohich  is  literally  an  “Industrial  Home,”  where 
the  boys  feel  more  at  home  than  in  tbe  streets 
of  New  York. 

We  who  live  in  Barkshire  have  known  of  this 
for  some  years,  but  as  there  are  even  in  this  en 
lightened  city  some  who  do  not  know  about  it, 
a  meeting  waa  held  last  week  in  tbe  Church  of 
tbe  incarnation,  where  addresses  were  made  by 
the  rector.  Dr.  Grosvenor,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  rector  of  the  church  in  Lenox,  and 
had  seen  tbe  experiment  in  operation ;  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Lawrence  tbe  rector  of  Stockbridge; 
and  by  Mr.  Burnham  himself,  who,  as  tbe  giver 
of  tbe  Farm,  could  best  explain  bow  it  w  rked. 


But  as  we  have  room  but  for  one  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  we  give  the  following  from  Mr.  Choate: 

“Wbat  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?  That  is 
the  problem.  For,  without  disparagement  to  the 
girls,  the  richest  treasure  to  ary  home  is  a  boy 
with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  ques¬ 
tion  tills  the  thoughts  of  society.  It  does  not 
concern  alone  the  salvation  of  waifs,  it  takes 
in  the  sliding  scale  of  boys  from  the  best  to  the 
worst. 

“I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  there  are  no 
more  chances  in  tbe  world  such  as  existed  in 
our  fathers’  time;  that  great  trusts  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  have  shut  all  that  out  lor  tbe 
youth  of  the  generation.  For  one,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  such  nocsenee.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  openings  for  boys  of  the  comiig  generation 
just  as  good,  and  even  better,  with  just  as  many 
chances  for  success  in  life,  and  even  greater 
than  our  fathers  enjoyed. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  certain  proportion  of  boys 
in  every  community  who  turn  out  badly.  And 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  all  their  own  fault. 
No  one  can  tell  bow  much  is  chargeable  to  them. 
Is  it  due  to  their  fathers  or  mothers,  or  to  some¬ 
thing  more  remote  ?  What  becomes  of  them? 
Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  go  in  the 
way  appointed  for  them  to  go.  One  way  there 
used  to  be  was  to  send  a  boy  to  sea,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  when  we  had  a  merchant  marine  a 
great  many  boys  were  thus  reclaimed.  But  now 
we  have  no  merchant  marine,  and  we  have  got 
to  tty  something  elee.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  lift  up  this  class,  and  make  them  useful 
citizens. 

“I  happen  to  know  something  of  dependent 
children  from  my  connection  with  State  chari¬ 
ties.  There  are  35.000  in  the  State,  or  more 
than  one  in  every  hundred  children  in  New 
Y’ork,  dependent  upon  public  charity.  They  are 
gathered  into  eleemosynary  institutions  and 
hived  there,  a  most  unfortunate  way  of  taking 
care  of  them,  and  it  has  been  going  on  for 
twenty  five  years, 

“The  State  institutions  are  conducted  by  men 
of  all  denominations  and  creeds— 2,500,  100,  or 
50  boys  in  an  institution — under  kindly  men, 
who  intend  to  do  wbat  is  right  by  them.  These 
institutions  seem  to  be  conducted  on  tbe  theory 
that  all  the  boys  who  can  be  got  into  them  should 
be  gathered,  for  tbe  State  se's  two  dollars  aside 
each  week  for  tbe  support  of  every  inmate,  and 
this  is  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  this  or  that 
institution. 

“I  for  one  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  advantage  to  a  child  than  to  take  it  out 
of  these  great  institutions  and  put  it  in  some 
place  where  it  can  have  self  sustaining  advan¬ 
tages  like  Burnham  Farm.  It  is  a  terrible  evil 
to  have  so  many  dependents  growing  up  in  the 
community  improperly  taken  care  of  and  turned 
out  to  prey  on  society,  as  so  many  of  them  do, 
or,  wbat  is  worse,  neglected  altogether.  ’  ’ 

But  Mr.  Ohoate  would  not  be  himself,  if  he 
did  not  mingle  wisdom  and  wit  in  tbe  meet  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  After  pointing  out  clearly  the 
advantage  ol  such  a  way  of  reform,  he  came  to 
the  practical  questioo  of  the  means  needed  to 
increase  its  usefulness.  And  here  he  gave  the 
old  misers  a  poke  in  the  ribs  after  this  fashion : 

“What  can  we  do  to  raise  funds  ?  It  certainly 
can  be  done  and  deserves  to  be  done,  for  Burn¬ 
ham  Fsrm  is  doing  the  gr.eatest  amount  of  good 
possible  with  the  facilities  at  hand.  But  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  going  to  the  professional 
charity  givers.  If  there  is  any  set  of  people  who 
are  overworked  it  is  the  habitual  givers  of  New 
Y"ork.  They  are  beset  on  every  side,  1  know, 
bu’  tbe  majority  of  rich  men  in  New  York  never 
give  anything.  I  know  that  a  so. 

“It  has  been  ssid  that  a  man,  if  he  is  ever  going 
to  save  anything,  must  begin  before  be  is  thirty, 
even  if  be  lays  up  only  a  little  at  a  time.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  if  a  man  is  ever  going  to 
extend  a  helping  band  to  charity  be  must  begin 
about  the  same  age.  But  wh?n  he  does  not  be 
gin  r  ght  the  habit  of  cioreness  grows  with  bis 
age,  and  be  ge  e  worse  and  worse  as  be  grows 
older.  That’s  the  reason  why  you  find  so  many 
curmudseons  in  New  York  To  approach  them 
for  money  brings  a  quak  ng  and  terror  to  their 
hearts  and  pocket  books.  Now,  I  know  a  great 
many  of  these  curmudgeons,  and  I  could  name 
them— but  I  think  I  bad  better  not— and  if  I 
have  time  to  tackle  them  before  I  sail  I  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

“It’s  worthwhile  to  try  to  save  these  boys,  for 
every  boy  saved  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  Btate.  It 
makes  a  useful  man  of  him,  when  otherwise 
he  would  likely  go  to  ruin.  Those  of  you  who 
remain  in  the  United  Statss  should  give  your¬ 
self  up  to  this  work.  Before  I  return  I  expect 
to  hear  that  Burnham  Farm  has  been  placed  on 
a  permanent  foundation.” 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  the  Apostle 

By  Lyman  Abbott.  Boston  and  New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  11.50. 

The  retiring  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  reaches 
with  voice  and  pen  an  audience  second  ony  to 
that  which  hears  and  reads  the  words  of  Dr. 
Talmage.  With  this  volume  he  takes  farewell 
of  the  large  congregation  to  which  it  was  first 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  which  has 
evidenced  its  sense  of  the  value  of  their  pastor’s 
labors  by  the  great  unwillingness  manifested  to 
sever  the  strong  ties  of  many  years.  The  book 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  pulpit  teaching  of  this 
kind.  Sufficient  scholarship  is  shown,  with 
proofs  of  up-to  date  acquaintance  with  the  lit 
erature  of  the  subject,  especially  of  the  advanced 
sort.  The  style  is  naturally  infiuenced  by  the 
necessities  of  oral  discourse  with  a  popularly 
didactic  purpose.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  clear,  simple,  straightforward.  Dr.  Abbott 
is  always  serious  in  his  manifold  work.  If 
humanly  errant  in  statement  of  fact,  or  opinion, 
he  is  never  arrogant  or  bigoted,  and  thus  differs 
from  some  who  think  themselves  far  in  advance 
of  the  theological  commonalty.  Yet  the  asser¬ 
tion  may  be  fairly  made  that,  in  common  with 
many  radical  thinkers,  he  seeks  his  illumination 
too  eiclusively  from  the  morrow’s  light,  slights 
the  winnowed  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  so  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  perspective  and  continuity 
of  truth. 

The  present  volume  is  in  the  line  of  others  by 
the  author  which  have  had  a  similar  origin  and 
intent.  The  preacher’s  purpose  in  this  loosely 
connected  series  has  been  to  apply  the  principle 
of  evolution  to  the  elucidation  of  spirituai  truth. 
Progress  of  doctrine  is  evident  in  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  he  can  trace  a 
marked  growth  in  knowiedge  and  a  definite  ad¬ 
vance  in  teaching  as  the  great  apostle  learned 
more  and  more  in  the  Providential  schcols  of 
life  and  work.  His  point  of  view  thus  under¬ 
went  materiai  changes,  manifest  in  comparing 
the  earlier  with  the  later  epistles.  In  some 
cases  he  was  actually  mistaken,  as  in  his  first 
absolute  belief  in  the  speedy  personal  return  of 
Christ.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  labors  in  Corinth, 
he  had  said  little  of  the  crucifixion;  afterwards, 
he  has  little  to  eay  of  the  resurrection.  But  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  his  extant  letters  are 
only  a  reasoned  selection  from  all  he  wrote  to  the 
churches  founded  by  hie  labors.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  include  others  which  would 
duplicate  the  treatment  of  important  subjects. 
That  Paul  made  real  progress  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  revealed  truth  need  not  be  questioned,  yet 
the  essential  elements  of  what  he  often  spoke 
of  as  “my  Gospel’ ’  were  the  sime  from  first  to 
last.  The  principle  of  evolution  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  inspiration  to  a 
merely  natural  piocees. 

The  development  of  ecclesiasticism  and  ritual¬ 
ism  in  the  early  church  is  well  depicted  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  The 
conflict  between  Orientalism,  Judaism  and 
Hellenism,  with  the  blending  of  these  elements 
in  the  Alexandrian  school  and  Paul’s  method 
of  meeting  them,  are  finely  described  in  that 
upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colos- 
sians.  Christian  Science  and  modern  theosophy 
are  traced  back  to  their  origin  in  and  before  this 
period. 

The  four  chapters  on  the  Letter  to  the  Romans 
contain  some  doctrinai  divergencies  of  a  serious 
nature.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  more  a  poet 
than  a  logician.  He  is  ranked  with  geniuses  of 
the  Isaiah  and  Browning  type,  rather  than  with 
consecutive  thinkers  like  Aristotle  or  Calvin. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  theologi¬ 
cal  world  that  the  chief  doctrinal  Epistle  of  the 
New  Testament  had  no  systematic  intent  or 


form,  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  absolutely 
failed  in  teaching  the  church  of  the  ages  the 
central  truths  of  the  Christian  system  here  set 
forth.  The  Gospel  of  imparted  spiritual  life  is 
the  vital  burden  of  New  Testament  inspiration, 
yet  that  propitiation  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
that  grace,  the  free  giving  of  that  life,  is  not 
causally  dependent  upon  the  Divine  Self-sacri¬ 
fice  of  Calvary,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  concede 

These  lectures  contain  much  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  intelligent  students  of  the  Bible,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  special  novelty  in  the  matter,  which 
is  hardly  possible  in  a  field  so  long  and  thor¬ 
oughly  worked,  but  rather  because  of  the  his¬ 
toric  setting  in  which  the  contents  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  viewed  and  ths  application  of  their 
teaching  made  to  present  day  needs.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  favorable  example  of  higher  criticism 
at  work  bomileticaliy.  Dr.  Abbott  accepts  the 
new  Biblical  science  as  well  established.  He 
frequently  refers  to  Dr.  McGiffert  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  high  commendation.  The  motive  of 
the  writer  is  constructive,  though  his  method  is 
at  times  disintegrating  to  accepted  views. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible,  Studied 
by  the  Library  Method.  By  S.  G.  Ayres, 
B.  D.,  and  G.  P.  Sitterly,  Ph.D.  With  In 
troduction  by  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
New  York  :  Ketcham.  |1. 

We  fear  that  the  title  of  this  volume  will 
prove  misleading.  What  the  book  contains  is 
not  a  history  of  the  English  Bible,  but  direc 
tions  for  finding  the  material  and  so  for  making 
such  a  history.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  subject— just  that  and  nothing 
more.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  much  disap¬ 
pointment  of  buyers  who,  living  away  from  the 
cities  and  library  centres,  will  order  the  book, 
supposing  it  to  contain  a  history  already  written. 
For  such  people  the  book  will  be  all  but  worth¬ 
less.  Its  range  of  usefulness  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  access  to  large  libraries.  For  this 
reason  we  regret  the  omission  of  some  such  sub¬ 
title  as  “A  Bibliography  of  the  Subject. ’’ to 
make  ciear  the  contents  and  purpose. 

But  as  a  bibliography  it  is  a  masterpiece.  No 
other  such  piece  of  worE  has  yet  been  done ;  so 
comprehensive,  so  admirably  digested,  so  well 
arranged  under  lucid  and  illuminating  rubrics. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible  by  a  competent  authority  workiig  under 
the  guidance  furnished  here.  Such  a  work  would 
supersede  everything  extant  on  the  subject. 

The  volume  is  usable  for  a  purpose  other  than 
that  for  which  it  is  meant.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  compilers  have  made  it  available  as  a 
bibliography  of  British  Christianity;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  as  available  for  this  as  for  its  avowed 
end.  The  regret  forced  upon  us  here  is  that  it 
has  no  table  of  contents.  This  is  badly  needed 
as  a  conspectus  of  the  whole. 

Two  good  features  are  that  it  is  fully  inter¬ 
leaved  with  blank  pages,  and  that  it  possesses  a 
good  index.  Within  the  limits  mentioned,  the 
book  is  without  a  peer. 

Bible  Difficulties,  and  Their  Alleviative  In¬ 
terpretation.  By  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur, 
D.D  ,  LL.D.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  and 
Company.  $1. 50. 

These  are  twenty-six  Sunday  evening,  consecu¬ 
tive  sermons  on  such  questions  as  “What  was 
Cain’s  Mark,  and  Who  Was  his  Wife?’’  “Did 
God  mean  that  Abraham  should  really  offer 
Isaac?”  “What  were  the  Symbols  Urim  and 
Thummim  ?”  “Are  the  Prophet  Jonah  and  the 
Great  Fish  really  historical  ?”  and  all  questions 
are  fairly  met  and  frankly  answered.  The 
preacher’s  methods  of  handling  these  themes  is 
that  of  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  authorship 
and  authority  of  the  Bible,  who  recognizee  what¬ 
ever  science,  scholarship,  discovery  and  mature 
reflection  have  brought  to  its  study.  The  book 
has  much  of  the  preacher’s  personality  and 
force ;  and  will  be  found  a  store  house  of  in¬ 
formation. 


Mr.  Froude  and  Carlyle  By  David  Wi'son. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  16. 

“The  impartial  critic  is  reluctantly  driven  to 
usa  very  strong  language  indeed,  and  to  declare 
that  in  historical  fidelity.  Mr.  Froude’s  account 
ot  Carlyle's  life  is  inferior  even  to  Mr.  Froude’s 
other  writings.”  And  in  the  ‘  editing,”  “Mr. 
Froude  apparently  did  just  what  was  easiest; 
cut  out  a  few  sentences,  to  be  able  to  say  he 
had  edited  the  book;  and  two  more  sentences  to 
conceal  what  his  instructions  had  been ;  then  he 
left  all  the  rest  to  some  careless  copyist  and 
printer’s  devil.  ” 

These  quotations,  taken  almost  at  random, 
sufficiently  express  the  aim  and  animus  ot  Mr. 
Wilson’s  defence  of  Carlyle  from  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  aspersions  of  his  pretended  friend 
and  his  perverted  biographer.  We  shall  have  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wilson  makes  his  case  good.  His 
volume  of  four  hundred  pages  with  an  index, 
is  a  whole  battery  of  rifisd  guns,  throwing  shell 
and  canister  and  grape  and  hot  shot,  before 
which  Mr.  Froude  is  pinioned  till  literally  cut 
to  pieces.  We  never  saw  a  champion  leap  into 
the  fight  with  more  zest  and  determination  to 
make  a  finish  of  his  foe  He  takes  poor  Froude 
from  the  start  and  sho  *s  how  he  was  constituted 
to  make  false  history,  and  then  pins  the  ticket 
on  him  from  first  to  last  of  his  writings  with 
his  volumes  on  Carlyle  as  a  fitting  climax.  For 
all  Fronde’s  sine  he  has  found  his  Nemesis. 
Wilson  goes  so  far  that  although  we  agree  with 
him  as  to  facts,  we  incline  to  protect  his  victim 
from  torture. 

We  ebouldagree  to  any  vindication  of  Carlyle; 
but  now  that  Froude,  too,  is  dead,  we  who  have 
seen  him  and  enjoyed  his  “Short  Studies,” 
while  distrusting  his  historic  accuracy,  ate  a 
little  slow  to  accept  the  notion  of  “jealousy  and 
spite,”  “insincerity  and  deceit,”  “indolence 
and  sentimental  pretence,  ”  thrust  so  boldly  forth 
with  none  to  answer  the  thrust  or  return  the 
parry.  Froude  has  no  doubt  misrepresented  as 
he  certainly  misunderstood  Carlyle.  The  world 
does  not  need  to  be  dragooned  into  correcting 
bis  blunifere.  The  injustice  is  already  apparent ; 
the  remedy  for  such  things  is  time. 

A  Puritan  Wooing.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  in  New  England.  By  Frank  Samuel 
Child.  The  Baber  acd  Taylor  Company. 
New  York:  fl.25. 

This  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  great  revival,  when  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley  thrilled  the  hearts 
and  upset  the  nervous  sy  terns  of  the  forefathers 
and  mothers  of  all  New  England ;  developing 
those  unsuspected  emotional  tendencies  which 
somewhat  later  caused  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
to  say  that  “they  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the 
blueberry  bushes  to  prevent  themselves  from  be¬ 
ing  translated.”  But  as  a  love  story,  it  seems 
quite  as  dreary  as  the  religious  views  held  by  the 
father  of  the  heroine.  He  was  not  without  ex¬ 
cuse,  for,  as  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  (a 
goodly  quiver  full  indeed!)  he  would  have  been 
more  or  less  than  human,  had  he  not  taken  a 
serious  view  of  life.  The  style  is  peculiar,  and 
the  adjectives  hardly  expressive  or  descriptive. 
It  is  a  little  startling  to  read  that  when  Mr. 
Livingston  first  sees  Esther,  “his  eyes  sbotforth 
innumerable  rays  of  light  which  scatter  all  abou^ 
the  fair  Unquiet.  ’  Might  one  call  this  static 
electricity  ?  The  only  sign  of  power  is  in  the 
description  of  Whitefield  with  his  matchles 
voice,  his  magnetic  personality,  and  his  thrill¬ 
ing  oratory.  The  different  religious  parties  are 
carefully  and  clearly  analyzed ;  the  State  Re¬ 
ligion  Party  (The  Old  Lights),  The  New  Lights — 
radicals,  generally  young  people,  stirred  by 
the  excitement  of  revival  meetings,  and  the 
third  division,  originating  in  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  These  three  distinct 
parties,  equally  militant,  were  “constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  animated  debates,”  the  prevailing* 
condition  ot  excitement  simply  requiring  the 
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fiarjr  eloqueoce  of  Whitefield  to  blaze  into  frenzy. 
These  facts  given  with  a  spirit  and  sympathy 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  but  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  fiction,  it  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Evidently  imagination  does  not  come 
at  the  call  of  the  author. 

Cyrano  dk  Bergerac.  By  Edward  Roetand. 

Tranelated  from  the  French  by  Gertrude 

Hall.  New  York:  Doubleday  and  McClure. 

50  cts. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Done  into  English  Verse, 

by  Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury.  Boston: 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company.  $1.00. 

Edmond  Rostand’s  Heroic  Comedy  comes  to 
us  in  these  two  good  English  versions.  Ger¬ 
trude  Hall  aims  only  to  give  a  literal  transla 
tion,  and  renders  the  Alexandrine’s  of  Rostand 
in  fcrcible  prose.  Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury, 
on  the  other  hand,  puts  them  into  blank  verse, 
as  the  analogous  English  form  for  the  classic 
drama,  his  office  being,  be  tells  us,  in  the 
preface,  "to  give  as  faithfully  as'be  might,  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  original.’’  This 
version  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
for  hie  artistic  performance  has  gained  a  certain 
prominence,  but  each  translator  deserves  praiee 
for  placing  so  intelligently  before  those  who 
cannot  read  it  in  the  original  the  beauties  of 
this  remarkable  play. 

Not  for  half  a  century  has  so  brilliant  and 
beautiful  a  work  as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  been 
written  for  the  stage.  It  is  an  exquisite  dra¬ 
matic  poem  which  comes  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  rebuking  the  worldly-wise, 
and  material  spirit  ascribed  to  this  age.  Cyrano 
himself,  who  lived  in  a  still  more  worldly  and 
artificial  age,  wars  against  all  falsehood,  com¬ 
promises,  coirardices  and  bigotries.  He  goes  out 

"  With  liberty  and  freelom  for  my  plume, 

Not  a  mere  upright  figure ’tia  my  soul 
That  I  thus  hold  erect  as  if  with  stays 
And  decked  with  daring  deeds  instead  of  ribbons 
The  while  I  pass  among  the  crowd,  I  make 
The  truth  ring  out  like  spurs.” 

The  grotesque,  brave,  boastful,  generous  and 
high  minded  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  will  take  hie 
place  among  the  heroes  of  all  time. 

How  TO  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So.  By 
William  Blackie.  With  Numerous  Portraits 
Enlarged  Edition  from  New  Plate*  New 
York  and  London :  Harper  and  Brothets 
Publiehers.  1898 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Blaikie’s  book  was,  in 
a  sense  a  new  departure,  and  as  such,  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  While  this  later  edition  has 
all  the  good  points  of  the  former  work,  its  value 
ia  lessened  by  the  addition  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  useless  though  possibly  interesting 
matter. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  fulfils  the  promise 
of  the  title  in  a  concise  and  practical  way. 
The  prescribed  exerciees  seem  so  simple  that  one 
cannot  believe  in  their  efficiency  unless  he  per¬ 
sonally  test  them.  But  that  these  exercises  will 
do  all  that  is  claimed  fcr  them,  experience, 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  has  amply 
proved.  Follow  out  the  line  laid  down  for  three 
or  six  months  and  it  will  be  found  that  while 
the  ability  to  do  heavy  work  >e  not  especially 
increased,  tbe  general  health  has  improved,  the 
muscles  have  become  larger  and  firmer  and  a  new 
sense  of  vigor  has  been  established. 

The  chapters  on  Great  Men’s  Bodies,  ia  use¬ 
less,  is  irrelevant  to  tbe  subject,  and  detracts 
from  tbe  real  worth  of  the  book. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  and 
Clinical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  By 
Arthur  E.  Austin,  A.B  ,  M.D  ,  and  Isador 
H.  Coriat.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company. 
Boston.  $1.25. 

The  series  of  tests  and  experiments  in  this 
manual  are  very  clear,  concise  and  practical, 
and  the  book  is  interleaved  with  blank  pages 
for  notes.  In  their  endeavor  to  be  brief,  the 
authors  have  left  out  all  explanations  as  to  why 
an  experiment  is  undertaken  or  what  the  result 
is  after  its  completion.  Designed  as  it  ia  for 


"tbe  medical  student  in  particular,"  this  omis¬ 
sion  makes  the  book  dry  and  uninteresting  and 
giving  as  it  does  numberless  expsriments  that 
the  medical  student  never  undertakes  or  has 
any  need  of,  it  will  probably  not  become  a  pop¬ 
ular  manual  in  medical  schools. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Instinct  of  Step  fatherhood,  the  title 
story  of  a  collection  ofj'short  tales,  by  Lilian 
Bell,  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines  at 
different  times,  tells  of  a  Southern  boy,  who, 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  wished  to  assume 
tbe  responsibilities  of  fatherhood  for  the  benefit 
of  four  young  fatherless  boys;  a  briff  amusing 
sketch  and  well  told.  Two  others  also  deal  with 
Southern  life,  and  certain  touches  of  quiet 
humor  and  the  dialect  give  an  added  interest  to 
tbe  old  fashioned  love  stories,  "Lizzie  Lee’s 
Separation”  and  "Mary  Lou’s  Marrying."  "A 
Study  in  Hearts,"  is  the  love  etory  of  a  pair  of 
fiirts,  which  with  three  love  stories  of  the  West 
fill  up  the  volume.  (New  York,  Harper  Broth¬ 
ers.  $1.25.) 

Some  eighty  pages  of  excellent  material,  only 
waiting  for  regeneration  in  the  pristine  purity 
of  paper  pulp,  ruined  by  drivelling  do.geral 
(verses  by  H.  B. ) ;  senile  jokes,  and  a  series  of 
nightmare  illustrations  (pictures  by  B.  T.  B. ), 
on  which  no  self  respecting  Harlem  goat  would 
browse,  make  up  tbe  sum  and  nothingness  of 
The  Modem  Traveller.  Whether  designed  as  a 
burlesque  travesty  on  Mr,  Landor’s  recent  ac¬ 
count  of  explorations  in  the  Forbidden  Land,  or 
as  a  stray  sample  of  British  humor,  it  is  in- 
iquitously  unique.  It  is  by  no  means  a  book  to 
place  in  tbe  hands  of  a  healthy  child;  but,  on 
tbe  principle  that  "like  cures  like,"  it  may 
safely  be  tried  as  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  to 
vacuous  second  childhood.  It  bears  tbe  imprint 
of  Edward  Arnold,  London,  acd  is  published  by 
tbe  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

An  Independent  Daughter,  by  Amy  B.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  has  as  the  basis  of  its  plot,  a  fine  melo¬ 
drama  I  A  young  college  girl  finds  some  papers 
in  a  writing  desk,  which  convince  her  that  she 
is  only  an  adopted  daughter  and  she  files  from 
her  home— to  slow  music — to  a  lonely  little  town 
in  Virginia  and  under  another  name,  becomes 
tbe  teacher  of  the  village  school.  In  tbe  midst 
of  great  success  she  falls  ill,  her  mother  and 
father  are  sent  for  by  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  school,  to  whom  she  bad  given  her  real  name 
and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened 
only  in  an  emergency.  Her  parents,  arriving, 
explain  to  her  that  the  papers  she  found  did  not 
relate  to  her  and  that  she  is  their  own  child. 
She  recovers  from  her  illoeee  and  is  welcomed 
back  to  her  home  not  only  by  her  sisters,  but  by 
a  young  man,  whom  she  had  given  up  before  her 
flight,  for  the  sake  of  a  friend  who  bad  cared 
for  him.  He  bad  refused  to  be  given  up,  tbe 
friend  bad  found  some  one  else  to  console  her, 
thus  tbe  "Independent  Daughter"  is  entirely 
happy,  and  the  curtain  falls!  On  this  melo¬ 
dramatic  and  rather  hysterical  plot  are  grafted 
some  eeneible  and  healthful  refiactions.  Tbe 
dialogue  throughout  is  bright  and  even  witty. 
(Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25.) 

E.  O.  Laugblin’s  Johnnie  describes  tbe  life  of 
a  country  farmer’s  son  on  the  farm  and  at  the 
country  school  of  some  twenty  five  years  ago. 

Tbe  story  opens  With  an  interesting  picture  of 
Johnnie’s  introduction  to  his  school-mates,  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  life  as  are  tbe  sketches  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated  throughout.  To 
city  people,  Johnnie  seems  rather  precocious, but 
an  only  child  associated  with  bard  working 
parents  and  an  all-knowing  hired-man,  who  from 
a  very  early  age  has  to  do  chores,  soon  becomes 
observing  and  reliant.  He  feels  the  beauties  of 
nature’s  changes,  and  the  variety  of  coloring 
over  field,  forest,  and  marsh  give  a  poetry  to 
hie  boyish  dreams,  and  to  the  haze  on  tbe  distant 


horizon  which  marks  the  city  where  he  longs  to 
go.  The  short  winter  days  and  the  long  evenings 
which  he  spends  near  the  fire  in  the  open  chim¬ 
ney,  listening  to  hie  mother’s  reminiscences  give 
a  home-like  feeling  to  the  reader,  as  they  had  a 
refining  infiuence  on  the  boy.  The  etory  carries 
him  through  his  bashful  boyhood,  to  the  city, 
and  does  not  leave  him  till  he  is  the  fond  and 
foolish  young  father  of  another  Johnnie.  It  is 
interesting  and  perhaps  telle  the  etory  of  the 
author’s  own  experience.  The  illustrations  are 
good,  but  the  book  is  rather  lightly  put  together 
by  the  binder.  (The  Bowen -Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis. ) 

Elsie  on  the  Hudson  and  Elsewhere,  by  Mar¬ 
tha  Finley,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Elsie  books 
which  Miss  Finley  began  to  write  many  years 
ago.  "The  Elsie  books"  have  always  been 
standard  and  popular  books  for  young  people 
and  those  who  have  had  the  previous  ones  will 
surely  wish  to  add  this  latest  one  to  the  number. 
Traveling  over  historic  grounds,  there  is  much 
related  to  our  two  wars  with  England,  which  is 
told  in  an  attractive  manner  to  the  young  trav¬ 
ellers.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Tbe  sixth  volume  of  the  "Literature  of  the 
World  Series,"  that  Mr.  Gosse  is  editing  for 
the  Appletons,  is  a  History  of  Japanese  Litera 
ture,  by  W.  G.  Aston,  which  will  open  a  new 
field  of  literary  interest  to  most  readers.  Few 
of  us  know  that  the  Japanese  have  cultivated 
a  voluminous  literature  for  more  than  twelve 
centuries,  and  that  since  the  earliest  days  women 
have  held  a  commandir  g  place  in  it.  This  author 
arserts  that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  classical 
writers  were  all  women,  and  gives  an  analysis  of 
their  work  with  many  quotations.  In  fact,  the 
book  is  largely  made  up  of  translations  to  give 
the  English  readers  an  idea  of  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  field  to  which  Mr.  Aston  is  prac¬ 
tically  introducing  them.  From  the  same  press 
we  are  soon  to  have  Windyhaugh,  the  new  novel 
by  "Graham  Travers,"  which  bas  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  England.'  In  coming  before 
the  public  with  this  new  work,  tbe  author  re¬ 
veals  her  personality  as  Margaret  G.  Todd,  a 
woman  and  a  physician. 

Captain  Mahan  has  written  a  paper  for  tbe 
February  McClure's,  on  what  Spain  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  Cervera  and  his  fleet,  and  upon 
hie  management  of  it,  and  whether  be  could 
have  dene  any  better  under  the  circumstances. 
The  same  magazine  will  have  an  illu-trated 
article  by  Edward  W.  Harden,  who  went  with 
Admiral  Dewey  to  Manila  and  remained  there 
until  a  month  ago  when  he  returned  to  make 
some  special  reports  to  the  Government,  and 
there  will  also  be  an  account  by  Franklin 
Matthews  of  a  voyage  he  made  in  tbe  famous 
Holland  diving  torpedo  boat. 

Tbe  February  Harper's  also  bas  much  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  war  and  its  consequences.  The 
most  important  is  tbe  opening  paper,  "The 
Unsettled  Question,"  of  a  series  by  Senator 
Lodge  on,  "The  Spanish-American  War."  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Stickoey  writes  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  experiences  on  board  tbe  "Olympia," 
''With  Dewey  at  Manila."  Not  tbe  least  of  the 
rare  gifts  of  the  distinguisbsd  Admiral  who  has 
won  such  laurels  in  the  far  East,  is  tbe  wonder¬ 
ful  power  be  bas  of  winning  the  respect  and 
devotion  of  all  who  serve  under  him.  In  tbe 
many  and  detailed  accounts  that  have  come  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  there  bas  never 
been  anything  but  admiration  for  the  brave 
sailor  who  ia  as  noted  for  bis  tact  and  courtesy 
as  for  hie  courage.  Professor  Albert  Buehnell 
Hart  bas  a  paper  on  "The  United  States  as 
A  World  Power,"  and  Julian  Ralph  one  on 
"Anglo  Saxon  Affinities." 

The  Sunday  School  Times  of  January  21et, 
publishes  an  interesting  article  on  Bunyan’s 
boyhood,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  one  on  hie 
later  life  in  the  next  issue,  by  tbe  Reverend 
Richard  Henry  Poynier,  who  has  been  for  more 
than  eight  years  pastor  of  the  famous  old  build¬ 
ing,  Moot  Hall,  which  was  erected  in  1538  upon 
Elston  Green,  where  John  Buny an  preached  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  In  his  researches  about 
Elston  and  Bedford  be  has  been  able  to  identify 
the  very  landscape  and  buildings  which  sug¬ 
gested  tbe  "Slough  of  Despond,"  "By-path 
Meadow,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  other  stations  in 
tbe  progress  of  the  famous  Pilgrim 
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The  Ohriatian  Advocate  uses  a  recent  euppoeed 
utterance  of  President  Harper  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  a  text,  viz : 

The  theological  seminaries  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  times.  They  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times.  They  are  not  preparing  men  for  the  ministry 
who  are  able  to  grapple  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  to-day  finds  itself.  These  men 
are  prepared,  perhaps,  to  solve  the  problem  of  rural 
parishe.s,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  unfitted  to 
deal  with  the  urban  problems. 

If  this  paragraph  was  really  uttered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper,  it  furnishes  evidence  that  he  is 
behind  the  times,  and  that  he  knows  little  of 
most  of  the  leading  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  prosperous  institutions, 
and  often  a  besetment  of  very  busy  men,  to 
imagine  that  they  are  in  all  things  in  advance  of 
less  conspicuous  workers  in  the  same  fields. 
The  department  store  idea  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  subject.  While  some  things  can  often  be 
found  both  better  and  cheaper  in  department 
stores  than  elsewhere,  every  person  of  experience 
knows  that  there  are  small  bookstores  immeas¬ 
urably  superior  to  any  book  department  of  any 
department  store,  in  contents,  quality  of  bind¬ 
ing.  and  up  to  date  editions;  and  that  establish¬ 
ments  dealing  in  any  one  of  the  articles  offered 
in  the  department  stores  can  be  found,  where  a 
discriminating  customer  has  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  than  be  can  obtain  on  the  average  in  such 
universal  emporiums. 

So  it  is  with  caravansary  universities.  If  you 
wish  everything  and  whb  it  all  at  once,  you  can 
get  it  better  there;  and  in  all  of  them  probably 
some  department  is  unequaled  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  they  are  excelled  in 
some  departments  by  some  similar  institutions, 
as  it  is  that  human  nature  is  Unite,  and  that 
supervision  has  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pass. 

And  as  the  years  pass,  the  heads  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  often  know  lees  and  less  about  the 
departments,  and  less  and  less  about  the  outside 
world.  We  could  furnish  an  instance  of  a  great 
university  president  who  stared  in  blank  amaze 
ment  when  some  students  of  a  college  that  be 
thought  an  academy,  competed  with  the  beat 
products  of  his  enormous  aggregation  of  oppor 
tunities  for  positions  requiring  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  and  in  each  instance  secured  the  coveted 
honor. 


The  Churchman  holds  that  “Brave  politics  is 
good  politics’’ — and  proceeds  to  illustrate  just 
what  it  means : 

Governor  lioosevelt  in  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Locke  of  Buffalo  as  his  special  legal 
representative  in  whatever  prosecution  may  be  in¬ 
stituted  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  alleged 
canal  frauds  showed  that  he  is  a  broad  and 
wise  enough  man  to  recognize  the  fact  that  brave 
politic  1  is  good  politics  The  executive  who  can 
recognize  and  act  upon  this  fact  is  a  statesman 
and  not  a  mere  politician.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Milburn  upon  Mr.  Locke’s  declination  em¬ 
phasized  the  governor’s  intentions  to  conduct 
politics  upon  a  high  p'ane.  Both  gentlemen 
were  Democrats  and  law)erB  of  high  reputation; 
bad  they  accepted,  therefore,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  public  to  euspect  that  their 
talents  would  be  employed  in  defeating  justice 
by  covering  up  the  misdeeds  of  men  affiliated 
with  the  party  in  power.  In  making  these  ap¬ 
pointments  and  in  persisting  to  search  for  irre 
proacbable  legal  assistants.  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  acted  upon  the  principle  that  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  him  must  be  above  suspicion.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  if  this  principle  were  in 
force  at  Washington  at  this  critical  juncture. 

“  But  the  private  citizen  has  something  more  to 
do  in  this  matter  than  to  applaud  the  courage 
and  probity  of  bis  executive.  He  must  be  him¬ 
self  zealous  in  guarding  his  own  liberties  and  in 
terests.  Merely  to  vote  for  good  officers  and 
stand  behind  them  is  not  enough.  Every  citizen 
should  feel  a  personal  moral  responsibility  in  the 
establishment  of  good  government,  national, 
state,  and  municipal,  throughout  the  land.  That 
man  is  not  a  good  citizen  who  applauds  a  atates- 
man’s  bravery  yet  the  next  moment  defeats  the 
statesman’s  purpose  by  neglect  or  indifference. 
That  man  is  not  a  good  citizen  who,  having 
evidence  of  official  corruption  in  any  quarter, 
holds  his  peace.  In  other  words,  moral  courage 
is  not  necersary  to  high  etatesmanebip  merely — 
it  is  necessary  to  good  citizenship. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  notes  the  investiga¬ 
tions  that  have  been  going  on  at  the  late  Mr. 
Keeley’s  laboratory  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
“seem  to  point  to  his  employment  of  compressed 
air  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  be  ascribed 
to  a  new  force  discovered  by  himself,  ’’  and  here¬ 
upon  says : 

If  the  facts  bear  out  this  statement,  the  gen 
eral  opinion  of  scientihc  engineers  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  demonstrations  will  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

But  the  mere  technical  decision  will  involve 
more  than  the  dissipation  of  some  dreams  and 
the  irrecoverable  loss  sustained  by  Keeley  stock¬ 
holders.  It  will  carry  with  it  the  ruin  of  a  rep¬ 
utation,  than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more 
sad.  For  long  years  Mr,  Keeley  lived  upon  the 
credulity  of  men  and  women,  and  made  prey  of 
those  who  all  the  time  acted  as  his  friends. 

Should  the  discoveries  just  referred  to  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  will  compel  us  to  think  of  the 
man  Keeley  as  wanting  in  common  gratitude, 
willing  to  eacritice  the  interests  of  his  associates 
for  his  own  advantage.  For  long  years  he  lived 
a  lie,  and  labored  assiduously  to  perpetuate  the 
deception  he  was  practicing. 

It  IS  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  contemptible 
role  being  filled  by  any  man,  and  all  fcr  a  bare 
living.  Truly  Satan  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  high  price  to  his  dupes.  Here  was  a 
good  mechanic  who  probably  labored  as  hard  at 
his  nefarious  pursuit  as  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  had  he  been  regularly  and  honestly  em 
ployed  in  a  work  shop.  All  the  time  he  must 
have  been  haunted  by  the  dread  of  detection, 
all  the  time  be  must  have  known  that  his 
fraudulent  character  would  be  revealed  at  bis 
death.  Surely  he  went  very  cheap;  a  life  of 
labor,  with  apprehension,  for  the  present  and 
the  future,  was  all  he  got,  while  his  name  will 
be  execrated  by  some  and  held  in  contempt  by 
all. 


The  Independent  has  a  short  paper  from  Sena¬ 
tor-elect  Depew  on  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  noiv 
just  confirmed  to  succeed  Mr.  John  Hay,  as 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
London.  As  will  be  seen,  be  regards  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  in  the  light  of  its  traditions,  associa¬ 
tions,  and  present  infiuence,  as  8tii  generis— 
out  ranking  far  and  away  every  other  diplomatic 
appointment : 

The  historical  and  traditional  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  the  consanguinity  of 
their  people,  the  intimacies  caused  by  their 
commerce  and  their  common  language  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  personality  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  to  England,  and  his  ability  to  fittingly 
represent  our  nation  there  depends  upon  condi¬ 
tions  and  considerations  which  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  exist  between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  nation. 

The  place  has  been  filled  with  such  singular 
ability,  and  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  Erg- 
land  has  been  selected  always  with  such  disre- 
crard  of  the  usual  p  litical  infiuencee  which  are 
behind  appointment,  that  exceptional  qualities 
are  expected  in  the  Ambassador  both  here  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

There  is  also  an  extreme  sensitivenesB  in  both 
countries  lest  the  high  standard  set  by  Adams, 
Lowell  and  Phelps  soould  be  lowered,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  matter  of  the  appointment  of  an 
Ambassador  has  been  watched  with  great  anxiety. 

We  have  in  this  ccuntry  only  two  methcds  by 
which  a  man  may  attain  Intellectual  disticction. 
One  of  these  is  the  bar  and  the  other  is  litera¬ 
ture.  The  uncertainties  of  our  politics  and  those 
difficnlties  which  prevent  many  American  states¬ 
men  from  remaining  long  in  public  life  are  bos 
tile  to  the  growth  among  us  of  an  official  class 
trained  for  diplomacy  and  masters  of  all  the 
arts  of  statesmanship.  Work  which  achieves  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  bar  comes  nearest  to  preparation 
for  public  life  and  its  requirements.  A  great 
lawyer  must  necessarily  argue  before  our  Supreme 
(Jourt— which  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
world— questions  of  international  and  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  which  train  him  in  a  distinct  school 
for  diplomatic  duties.  Mr.  Choate  is  at  present 
the  acknowledged  bead  of  the  American  bar. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  Ambassa 
dor  to  Great  Britain  to  be  an  eloquent  speaker. 
The  traditions  of  diplomacy  as  to  reticence  and 
secrecy  have  been  violated  for  fifty  years  in  the 
practice  of  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  Speaking  the  English  tongue, 
he  is  expected  to  appear  upon  occasiocs  which 
are  regarded  as  important  in  Great  Britain, 


and  to  be  able  to  address  various  great  public 
gatherings,  literary,  industrial  and  sociological 
associations  and  the  great  guilds. 

Mr.  Choate  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who  has 
demonstrated  bis  ability  to  speak  with  equal 
eloquence  from  the  platform  and  in  the  forum. 
He  has  a  dignified,  gracious  and  commanding 
presence,  which,  added  to  his  superior  ability, 
his  great  acquirements  and  his  oratorical  power, 
will  make  him  an  ideal  AmbaEsador,  folly  up  in 
every  respect  to  the  standard  set  by  his  preed- 
ceesoe. 


The  New  Voice,  as  the  improved  sixteen  page 
quarto,  is  now  entitled,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  John  C.  Chase  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Socialist  mayor  of  America,  and 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  to  elect  such  a  mayor.  It 
proceeds : 

As  but  6  of  the  21  councilmen  are  Socialists 
or  Social-Demccrats,  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
mayor  may  have  no  chance  to  carry  out  any  of 
his  plans.  Nevertheless,  w  th  the  Social-Democ¬ 
racy  gaining  strength  steadily  in  European  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  becoming  a  great  international 
movement,  its  development  here  to  the  point  of 
eleccirg  a  mayor  of  a  city  of  35,000  inhabitants 
is  well  worth  noting.  The  first  thing  this  Social¬ 
ist  mayor  did  wasio  place  bis  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Social-Democratic  organization,  to 
be  accepted  when  it  loses  faith  in  his  loykity  to 
its  principles.  The  next  thing  was  to  deliver  an 
inaugural  address  in  which  be  declared  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  92  a  day  for  street  employees, 
union  wages  in  other  departments,  union  labels 
on  all  city  printing.  Further,  be  recommended 
a  city  fuel  yard  where  any  one  may  earn  all  the 
fuel  he  wants ;  a  city  farm  to  be  placed  at  the 
use  of  the  unemployed,  and  seed  and  tools  to 
be  furnished  ;  the  appropriation  of  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  in  improving  the  park  system 
and  constructing  bicycle  paths.  Of  course  he 
favors  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
street  railways,  the  gas  and  electric  light  plants. 
The  experiments  would  be  very  interesting  for 
us  all  to  watch ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  tbeir 
inauguration  would  be  the  signal  for  all  the  un¬ 
employed  of  New  England  to  gather  in  Haverhill 
for  work  at  two  dollars  a  day  ;  and  the  citizens 
of  Haverhill  would  have  to  go  down  deep  into 
their  p.ck  ts  in  course  of  time  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  employment.  Some  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations,  towever,  are  no  more  than  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Birmingb>m,  the  best-governed  cities 
of  the  world,  have  for  years  adopted  with  great 
advantage  to  themselves. 


The  Christian  Nation  is  pleased  with  “Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  in  a  New  Role’’ : 

President  McKinley  has  showed  unexpected 
ability  in  some  ways,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
he  has  done  anything  else  quite  so  well  as  that 
recorded  below.  The  President,  on  his  recent 
trip,  came  to  Alabama,  and  Governor  Johteon 
said  to  him  with  much  frankness,  but  in  per¬ 
fect  good  spirit:  “The  South  has  no  apologies 
to  make  and  nothing  to  take  back. ’’  There  are 
few  men  who,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  been  unembarrassed.  Remember  tbat  both 
thesa  men  were  soldiers  and  had  fought  agains^ 
one  another  in  the  Rebellion,  tbat  Mr.  McKinley, 
of  the  conquering  army,  was  now  not  only  the 
President  of  bis  beaten  brother,  but  also  his  and 
his  Sta’^e’s  guest.  The  President’s  reply  ranks 
him  with  the  wittiest  of  those  who  are  famous 
for  repartee.  Said  the  President:  “We  had 
somethirg  to  take  back— we  took  you  back;  we 
were  glad  to  take  you  back,  and  you  were  glad 
to  have  us  take  you  back.’’ 

The  North  and  West  cays  it  is  pantheism  re¬ 
vamped  : 

There  is  call  for  pastors  to  be  clear  and  strong 
in  setting  forth  the  real  nature  of  what  is  most 
absurdly  called  Christian  Science.  It  is  panthe¬ 
ism  revamped  According  to  it,  all  is  God  and 
God  is  all  Such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  does  not 
exist.  The  clear  witness  of  the  senses  that  mat 
ter  exists  and  of  the  consciousneEB  tbat  sickness 
and  pain  are  suffered  is  denied,  and  thus  the  lie 
given  to  God,  who  constituted  us  as  we  are. 
By  such  views  many  are  led  into  the  very  temple 
of  confusion.  And  then  the  imposition  is  capped 
by  asking  people  to  pay  for  such  misleading.  If 
it  be  thought  that  people  of  mature  age  should 
be  left  free  to  surrender  themselves  to  such  delu¬ 
sions  and  suffer  the  results  of  neglect  to  properly 
care  for  themselves  when  sick,  the  young  and 
helpless  should  surely  be  protected. 
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INIRODUCTORY  STUDY. 

The  Nobleman’s  Son  Healed, 

The  visit  to  Samaria  was  only^a  brief, episode 
in  the  return  journey  to  Galilee,  where  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  Jesus  exercised  His  ministry.  His 
arrival  was  very  shortly  followed  by  the  news  of 
the  arrest  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod  (Matt, 
xiv.  3,  4),  and  his  imprisonment  in  the  casile 
of  Machaerus  in  distant  Perea.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  work  was  done ;  the  time  was  fulfilled  (Mark 
i.  15) ;  the  hour  had  come  for  a  more  open  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  by  accident 
that  this  more  open  proclamation  was  made  in 
Galilee.  In  Galilee,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  open  to  the  world,  across  whose  surface 
lay  the  three  great  highways  over  which,  from 
the  dawn  of  history  the  warfare  and  the  traffic 
of  the  eastern  and  western  nations  had  moved 
and  met,  there  was  naturally  more  freedom  of 
mind  than  in  secluded,  exclusive  Judea.  Galilee 
was  cot  the  home  of  learning  as  were  Judea  and 
especially  Jerusalem ;  it  had  not  the  tine  public 
school  system  of  Judea.  Nor  was  it  as  religious ; 
its  distance  from  the  temple  worship  and  its 
free  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  heathen 
forbade  that.  But  neither  was  it  bigoted  like 
Judea;  most  important  of  all,  Galilee  did  not, 
like  Judea,  imitate  Grecian  luxury  and  Roman 
pomp.  Its  people  were  brave,  simple,  practical, 
wide  awake.  It  was  a  good  soil  for  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  new  truth. 

This  proclamation  Jesus  made  by  preaching  in 
the  synagogues  (Mar.  i.  21,  22,  39;  Matt.  xii.  9; 
Luke  iv.  16-22,  ),  in  houses  (Matt.  ix.  10;  Mark 
vi.  1  sqq.,  etc.),  and  by  the  wayside  (xi.  7,  xii. 
3  sqq.,  xiii.  1  sqq.),  to  large  multitudes  (Matt. 
V.  1,  sqq.,  xiv.  14,  etc.),  or  to  a  few  inquirers 
(ix.  14;  Luke  ix.  18,  etc.);  sometimes  in  direct 
instruction  (Matt.  v.  vi.  vii),  more  often  in 
parables  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  ii.  21,  iii.  23,  Luke 
XV.,  etc.);  and  the  proclamation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  miracles  of  healing  (Mark  i.  29  34, 
etc.),  casting  out  devils  (23  26),  and  other 
beneficent  manifestations,  not  only  of  his  power, 
but  of  hie  character  and  purpose.  He  shortly 
selected  from  among  the  many  who  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  hanging  upon  his  words,  a 
number  of  men  whom  he  added  to  those  who  had 
been  with  him,  more  or  lees,  almost  from  the 
first  These  were  probably  James  and  John, 
Simon  and  Andrew,  Philip,  Nathanael  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  Perhaps  Judas  Iscariot  (i.  e.,  of 
Kerioth),  was  also  one  of  these  early  disciples. 
He  was  a  native  of  a  Judean  town,  Kerioth,  and 
he  may  have  joined  Jesus  some  time  during  the 
eight  months  of  his  first  Judean  ministry.  To 
these  seven  early  disciples  were  finally  added 
others  to  the  number  of  twelve  (Mark  iii.  14  19), 
who  thenceforth  were  hie  constant  companions, 
with  the  express  intent  that  they  might  be 
under  special  instruction,  and  receive  especial 
power,  not  only  to  aid  him  in  his  work  (verse 
14),  but  to  continue  it  after  him.  We  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  but  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
loving  human  heart,  that  he  thus  surrounded 
himself  with  friends  whom  he  could  love  and 
trust,  and  upon  whose  affection,  and  zealous  if 
not  always  intelligent  service,  he  could  always 
rely.  True,  there  was  among  them  a  Judas:  how 
this  came  about  is  a  question  full  of  mystery, 
into  which  we  must  not. here  enter. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  iv.  43  54. 

Golden  Text. — Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy  son 
liveth ;  and  himself  believed  and  his  whole  house. 
— John  iv.  33. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  called 
the  first  Galilean  ministry,  of  which  the  general 
history  is  brietty  sketched  above,  that  the 
“sign”  occurred  which  gives  the  name  to  our 
lesson. 

Verses  43,  44.  We  have  already  eeen  (above) 
the  reasons  why  it  was  particularly  wise  for 
Jesus  to  choose  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  his  future 
labors  The  writer  of  our  Gospel,  however,  gives 
a  farther  reason :  Jesus  wished,  to  avoid  fals^ 
excitement.  There  had  been  danger  of  this  in 
Judea;  so  much  so  that  tirsi  John  the  Baptist 
and  then  Jesus  had  felt  constrained  to  withdraw 
from  Judea  (comp.  John  i.  1,  2,  and  Mark  i. 
14).  In  Galilee  Jesus  was  safe  from  false  excite¬ 
ment — a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Here  Jesus  might,  so  to  speak,  start  fair, 
meeting  neither  narrow  bigotry  nor  ill  grounded 
prepossession. 

Verse  45.  The  welcome  be  did  receive  he  bad 
no  doubt  counted  upon.  The  Galileans  who 
bad  gone  to  the  Passover  were  acquainted  with 
all  ibat  had  passed  at  that  time  (ii.  23),  and. 
were  prepared  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  The 
eight  months  that  had  intervened  had  allayed 
whatever  excitement  they  might  have  felt.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  here  that  John  explains 
to  his  Greek  readers  that  the  Galileans  also  went 
to  the  feast,  were  true  Jews,  that  is,  though 
doubtless  to  the  outside  world  among  whom  they 
freely  mingled  they  appeared  very  different  from 
the  Judeans. 

Veerss  46,  47.  Apparently  the  first  long  halt 
of  Jesus  was  at  the  house  of  Nathanael,  in  Cana* 
On  the  way  thither,  (more  than  sixty  miles  from 
Sychar, )  he  bad  doubtlees  preached  very  often 
in  the  thickly  crowded  vil  ages  of  Galilee.  Syn¬ 
agogue  services  were  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  as  well  as  the  Sabbuth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  people  who  might  live  more  than  a  Sub¬ 
bath  cay’s  journey  from  a  synagogue;  and  as  at 
that  time  noted  preachers  were  very  much  sought 
after,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Jesus’  fame  had 
preceded  him  to  Capernaum.  The  nobleman 
was  perhaps  Cbuza,  Herod’s  “mayor  of  the 
palace,’’  or  Manaen,  his  foster  brother. 

Verse  48.  The  important  point  in  this  most 
interesting  incident  is  the  method  by  which  our 
Lord  awakened  faith  in  this  supplicant’s  mind. 
Our  subsequent  studies  will  giva  us  several 
opportunities  to  observe  the  remarkable  tact 
and  insight  into  character  by  which  Jesus  always 
adapted  his  mcde  of  working  to  the  precise  con¬ 
dition  of  the  suppliant,  in  order  to  arouse  in  him 
that  faith  without  which  Jesus’  power  to  work 
was  limited  (Matt.  xiii.  53).  This  nobleman 
had  a  spark  of  belief,  or  he  would  not  have 
come  twenty  miles  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving 
his  dying  child ;  but  it  was  a  belief  much  more 
like  desperation — a  last  resort — than  like  true 
faith.  But  he  was  a  man  to  whose  intelligence 
Jesus  might  appeal  even  in  a  moment  so  urgent 
as  this.  “You  do  believe  on  me  a  little,  now,’’ 
he  virtually  says;  “don’t  wait  to  see  signs  and 
wonders,  such  as  convince  every  one;  put  your 
whole  trust  in  me  now.’’ 

Verses  49,  50  The  nobleman’s  answer  showed 
that  he  did  do  just  this  that  Jesus  asked;  he 
did  throughly  believe  that  if  Jesus  could  reach 
Capernaum  in  time,  his  child  would  not  die. 
No  thought  that  Jesus  need  not  be  present  to 
work  the  cure  had  crossed  his  mind ;  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  could  not  have  done  so.  Yet 
be  was  ready  even  for  that  test,  and  Jesus  could 
utter  the  command.  Go  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth 
in  perfect  assurance  that  the  man’s  faith  was 
ready  for  it. 

Verses  51  53.  Many  difficult  es  in  our  Bible 
study  arise  from  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs, 
or  from  a  neglect  to  use  our  knowledge  of 
them.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Much  effort 
has  been  spent  in  wondering  and  in  explaining 
how  this  intensely  anxious  father  could  have  re¬ 
mained  away  from  Capernaum  over  night,  when 
he  was  only  twenty  miles  distant  and  was 


wealthy  enough  to  command  relays  of  horses.^ 
The  simple  answer  is,  he  did  not  remain  away; 
he  at  once  returned  home.  The  Jewieh  day  be¬ 
gins  at  sunset;  an  hour  before  sunset  is  yester¬ 
day.  The  interview  with  Jesus  was  at  the  sev¬ 
enth  hour;  one  o’clock.  Though  the  child  began 
to  mend  at  that  moment,  it  would  be  eome  time 
before  the  anxious  mother  would  dare  counter¬ 
mand  the  presence  of  the  rabbi  from  whose  heal¬ 
ing  powers  she  hoped  so  much.  It  was  near 
night  fall,  almost  a  now  day,  before  ehe  was  sure 
enough  of  the  child’s  recovery  to  despatch  her 
bond-servants  to  tell  the  father  the  glad  news ; 
and  they  met  him  well  on  the  way  home. 

Verse  54.  Not  the  second  sign  of  all  that 
Jesus  performed  (ii.  23) ;  nor  even  the  second  of 
all  be  performed  in  Galileea — comparison  of  the 
Synoptics  shows  this ;  simply  the  second  of  the 
eight  which  it  was  in  the  plan  of  John  to  in¬ 
clude  in  hie  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.  D. 

Idleness  and  Usefulness. 

Jan.  30.  The  idle  talent.  Matt.  2.5:  24-30. 

31.  Idle  words.  Matt.  12  :  33-37. 

Feb.  1.  Sowing  morning  and  evening.  Eccl- 
11:  1-6. 

2.  Untiring  activity.  2  Cor.  11 :  2.1.28. 

3.  The  night  Cometh.  John  9:  1-7. 

4.  Laborers  are  few.  Matt.  9  :  36  38. 

.5.  Topic— Idleln  the  market-place.  Matt' 
20:  1-16. 

The  key-note  of  the  Parable  of  tbe'Talents  ie 
that  we  are  stewards,  not  owners.  “He  delivered 
unto  them  his  goods,”  not  theirlgoodi.  Physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  spiritual  powers  are  God’s  not  mine. 
Possessions  and  opportunities  are  God’s  not 
mine.  Rssponsibility  is  immediate  and  constant, 
accountability  awaits  a  future  hour.  Whilst  the 
Master  delays  his  coming,  three  courses  of  con¬ 
duct  are  possible.  First,  accept  joyously  and 
enter  loyally  into  the  stewardship,  as  did  the 
five  and  the  two  talent  men.  Second,  admit  it  in 
precept,  but  deny  it  in  practice,  as  did  the  man 
who  hid  bis  talent  in  the  earth.  Third,  deny  it 
altogether  as  the  servants  who  said,  “We  will 
not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us.’’  Use  or  lose 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Use  or  lose  physical 
powe  s,  use  or  lose  mental  powers.  Spiritual 
powers  which  are  not  growing,  are  decaying. 
“Take  the  one  talent  from  him  who  refuses  to 
use  it.  and  give  it  to  him  whose  faithful  use  of 
five  talents,  has  already  secured  him  the  use  of 
ten  talen’s.  ’’  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  bath  not,  even  that  be  bath 
shall  be  taken  away. ’’  Idlecess  is  wickedness; 
if  not  in  base  crime  committed^  then  in  noble 
deed  omitted.  Thousands  who  lack  the  courage 
and  the  cunning  of  the  criminal  are  overtaken 
by  the  sloth  of  the  sluggard.  Their  guilt  is  not 
in  what  they  do,  but  in  what  they  leave  undone. 
“Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  living  man.’* 
“It  is  a  precipice  rather  than  a  road.”  “A 
lazy  man  is  no  more  use  than  a  dead  and  »nd  he 
takes  up  more  room.”  Worse  yet  he  consumes 
products,  and  impedes  toilers  The  mas’er  does 
not  deny  the  charge  of  the  servant.  He  exposes 
the  folly  of  his  conduct.  “Thou  koewest  that  I 
reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  did 
not  scatter ;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  back  mine  own  with  inter¬ 
est”  If  you  did  not  have  the  powers  to  initi¬ 
ate  or  originate  in  business,  as  the  other  ser¬ 
vants  did,  you  could  at  least  have  co  operated 
with  others.  Lacking  the  daring  of  a  leader, 
you  might  have  possessed  the  endurance  of  a 
follower.  Because  you  cannot  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  worker  is  no  reason  why  you  should  become 
a  sulking  shirker.  “I  am  responsible  for  the 
number  of  the  talents  with  which  you  were  en¬ 
trusted.  You  for  the  use  that  was  made  of 
them.’’  “He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.” 
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Those  are  not  idle  words  which  wreathe  the 
face  with  innocent  smiles,  or  ripple  it  with 
merry  lauchter.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  to-day,  sadness  of  countenance  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  hypocrite.  It  was  an  inspired  writer 
of  a  very  remote  time  who  said,  "A  merry  heart 
is  a  good  medicine;  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth 
up  the  bones.*’  Qladness,  not  sadness  is  the 
duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  Christian. 
"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  com- 
eth  in  the  morning."  It  is  the  aim  of  heaven 
to  wipe  away  tears,  not  to  cause  them  to  flow. 
"Idle  words  are  those  that  are  deceptive,  or 
morally  useless. "  Sincerity,  not  sadness,  is  the 
fore-runner  of  sanctity.  Idle  words  come  from 
evil  hearts.  "Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh. "  "Roots  must  be 
good,  if  fruits  are  to  be  good."  No  batter 
remedy  for  idle  words,  which  come  from  evil 
hearts,  has  yet  been  found,  than  that  proposed 
by  David  ages  ago.  "Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me." 

"In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withold  not  thy  band:  for  thou  knowest 
not  which  shall  prosper,  whether  this  or  that, 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 
Paul  was  the  very  embodiment  of  this  divine  in¬ 
junction.  His  immediate  hindrances,  have  in 
the  providence  of  God  become  enduring  helps 
Because  he  could  not  get  to  Rome  as  soon  as  he 
wished,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  has  enriched  the  world  ever  since.  What 
Rome  lost  in  waiting  for  the  preacher,  the  world 
gained  a  million  fold^in  receiving  the  Epistle. 
Paul’s  condition  on  his  way  to  Rome  seemed  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  desperation.  It  has  furnished  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  world  ever^since.  How  sublime 
the  faith  of  the  man,  who  murmured  not  in  the 
storm  at  sea,  nor  when  they  were  cast  ashore. 
He  is  the  same  man  who  wrote,  "For  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  The  world  has  not  wealth 
enough  to  buy  from  the  Church  of  Christ  to-day 
the  Epistles  whic  Paul  wrote  during  bis  im. 
prisonment.  It  must  have  seemed  to  Paul  as  if 
the  devil  were  hindering  God’s  cause,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  had  taken  the  very  beet  possible 
method  of  furthering  Christ’s  cause.  Paul’s 
sermons  passed  away  with  the  people  who  beard 
them,  his  Epistles  are  a  mighty  and  growing 
force  to-day.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might. ’’  Put  into  it  thy  best 
brawn,  thy  best  brain,  and  the  fervor  of  thy  holy 
soul.  If  this  old  world  .were  as  eager  for  right¬ 
eousness  as  it  is  for  riches,  its  transformation 
wouid  be  immediate.  If  it  hungered  for  sancti¬ 
fication  as  it  does  for  education,  its  growth  in 
grace  would  keep  pace  with  its  advance  in 
knowledge.  The  practical  world  has  always 
taken  a  keen  delight  in  doing  the  things  which 
the  theoretical  world  has  declared  impossible. 
The  theoretical  men  demonstrated  that  the 
amount  of  friction  to  be  overcome  was  greater 
than  the  power  possible  to  be  generated  for  a 
railway  locomotive.  Stephenson  showed  that 
the  very  friction  they  dreaded  was  one  of  the 
agents  on  which  he  relied  for  hie  success.  Were 
there  absolutely  no  friction,  there  could  have 
been  no  such  motion  as  he  desired.  Let  the 
world’s  unwearying,  undaunted  toil  in  its  sub 
lime  and  difficult  achievements  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Obrist. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  f 

The  fields  are  wide,  the  harvest  abundant,  the 
reward  infinite.  This  parable  strikes  a  death 
blow  at  the  world’s  method  of  barter  in  spiritual 
work.  All  of  the  world’s  work,  and  too  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Church,  is  done  for  what  we 
can  get,  not  for  what  we  can  do.  Paul  voiced 
it  finely.  "I  seek  not  yours  but  you. ’’  The 
loftier  spirit  is  shown,  when  we  forget  the  con¬ 
tribution  we  can  receive,  in  the  joy  of  the  con 
tribution  we  can  make  to  the  world’s  good.  We 
smile  at  the  colored  preacher  who  pasmd  the  bat 
and  counted  the  contribution  before  he  deter 
mined  which  sermon  be  should  preach.  He  had 
five  dollar  sermons,  ten  dollar  sermons,  and  fif¬ 
teen  dollar  sermons.  The  measure  of  their  offer¬ 
ing  should  determine  the  measure  of  bis  effort. 
The  world  and  the  Church  must  face  about. 
The  great  question  is  not  what  we  can  get  by 
way  of  reward,  it  is  what  can  we  contribute  in 
the  line  of  inspiring  effort.  It  is  monstrous 
when  harvesters  care  more  for  the  wage  earned, 


than  for  the  harvest  gleaned.  He  is  a  small  soul 
who  becomes  more  deeply  absorbed  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  own  food,  than  in  that  of  the  wide 
world’s  good.  Throughout  this  whole  series  of 
readings,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  question  is 
not  so  much  what  the  servants  or  laborers  secured 
for  themselves,  as  what  they  did  for  the  master. 
The  man  who  had  received  five  talents,  brought 
five  talents  more.  The  two  talents  had  become 
four  talents,  and  they  were  all  brought  to  the 
master.  Their  reward  was  increased  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  increased  revenue  to  be  spent  upon 
themselves.  The  loftiest  service  our  eyes  have 
seen  is  that  of  wife  and  mother.  They  find 
their  reward  not  simply  in  our  unbounded  love, 
but  in  their  profound  gratitude  that  they  have 
been  able  to  build  themselves,  at  their  best,  into 
our  lives. 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Was.  JuLiaa  HaaTn.  Chairman. 

Miss  Amkib  R.  Bbals.  Cor.  Seo'y. 

Miss  Olaba  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  O.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


NOTES  OF  THE  AVEEK. 

The  interest  in  the  "American  History  Club" 
is  growing,  the  men  come  regularly  and  new 
ones  apply  for  admission.  Mrs.  S.  announced 
with  Buch  satisfaction  last  week  that  her  bus 
band  had  been  to  two  meetings  and  she  "never 
thought  be  would  be  interested  in  such  things." 
One  man  came  to  ask  for  some  clothing,  ssying 
with  an  air  of  importance.  "You  know  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  now  and  must 
make  a  good  showintr. ’’  At  the  next  meeting 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Club,  whether 
due  to  the  new  suit  Miss  Mayer  found  for  him 
or  to  his  exalted  ideas  of  the  Club  we  could  not 
tell. 

The  "Home  Makers"  are  enjoying  the  course 
of  medical  talks  by  Dr.  Maria  M.  Vinton,  which 
one  of  their  kind  friends  his  arranged  for  them. 
They  get  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
care  of  their  children  and  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  their  humble  homes,  and  also  learn 
how  to  meet  the  accidents  and  emergencies  that 
are  so  sadly  frequent. 

During  the  past  week  there  have  been  five  cases 
among  our  families  of  children  being  badly 
burned  or  scalded.  One  mother  left  the  baby 
in  its  carriage  while  she  ran  into  a  store  for  a 
necessary  errand  when  she  returned  the  whole 
carriage  was  in  flames.  Another  child  bad  been 
playing  with  some  shavings  near  a  bon  fire  and  so 
it  had  caught  fire,  and  the  poor  little  baby  died 
a  few  days  later  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible 
burns.  Two  other  accidents  were  from  hot  fat 
or  boiling  tea,  and  in  another  an  older  child  let 
a  baby  fall  against  the  hot  stove. 

When  one  sees  so  many  crowded  into  one  small 
room,  and  a  mere  child  left  in  charge  of  two  or 
three  tinier  ones,  the  only  wonder  is  that  such 
accidents  do  not  happen  oftener.  and  it  is  every¬ 
thing  to  have  the  mother  or  the  neighbor  who  is 
on  the  spot  know  what  to  do  to  relieve  the 
Buffering  while  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  come. 

The  "Home  Makers"  who  are  proud  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  "self  supporting"  are  quite 
troubled  be::auBe  their  funds  are  getting  low  when 
they  need  more  material  for  their  sewing  at  the 
meetings.  They  have  been  making  sheets  and 
the  cloth  costs  a  good  deal,  so  they  are  propos¬ 
ing  an  entertainment  on  the  eve'iing  of  the  14th 
of  February.  They  sell  the  tickets  mostly  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors  for  ten  cents  apiece, 
and  we  help  them  secure  the  talent 

Perhaps  some  one  among  oar  readers  would 
like  to  come  down  and  read  or  recite  or  play 
or  sing.  It  helps  in  two  ways,  by  raising  the 
money  and  by  bringing  something  fresh  and  en¬ 
tertaining  into  these  monotonous  lives. 

Our  kindergartener  is  arranging  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  for  the  mothers  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  in  which  she  will  teach  them  some  of  the 
marches,  games  and  songs  that  their  little  ones 
are  learning,  explain!  g  the  ideas  underlying 
them,  and  talking  with  them  about  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children,  and  she  hopes  over 
the  tea  and  cake  that  will  be  served  after  the 
formal  talk  to  get  into  social  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  that  will  be  helpful  to  all. 

No  one  responds  to  our  call  for  help  at  the 
"Happy  Hour"  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Miss 
Smith  is  in  great  need  of  some  one  to  play  and 
teach  the  forty  children  some  hymns.  One  after¬ 
noon  they  sang  "My  country,  ’tis  of  thee"  three 
times,  because  it  was  the  only  song  they  knew. 
As  we  have  no  hymn  books  yet,  the  children 
must  be  taught  the  words  as  well  as  the  music, 
but  they  are  eager  to  learn. 
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BILLY’S  REQUIEM. 

Billy’s  dead,”  breathed  the  rose 
(As  she  drooped  her  heavy  bead); 

“  Billy’s  dead  and  sleeps  serenely 
Where  the  grass  grows  thick  and  greenly; 

Not  a  bnd  of  me  bnt  knows 
Billy’s  dead  !” 

’*  Billy’s  dead,”  mourned  the  lily 
(Swaying  sadly  to  and  fro), 

”  Billy’s  dead  and  gone  to  rest 
With  my  petals  on  his  breast; 

Though  he  loved  us,  pretty  BlUy 
Had  to  go  .” 

“  Billy’s  dead,”  chirped  the  sparrow 
(Shaking  dew-drops  from  his  bill); 

“  With  his  pinny  fnU  of  crumbs 
Nevermore  my  Billy  coin es; 

In  his  lowly  bed  and  narrow 
Lies  he  still.” 

**  Billy’s  dead,”  buzzed  the  bee 
(Bumble  bee  all  gold  and  black); 

“  In  the  gladsome  summer  weather 
Hide-and-seek  we  played  together; 

Hard  It  is  to  think  that  he 
Won’t  come  back.” 

“  Billy’s  dead,”  wept  the  willow 

(Growing  by  the  churchyard  wall): 

**  Little  feet  no  longer  patter. 

Little  tongue  no  more  shall  chatter; 

And  my  leaves  above  the  pillow 
Weave  a  pall.” 

“  Billy’s  dead,”  sighed  the  breeze 

(Where  the  branches  meet  and  spread); 

“  Billy’s  dead,  we’re  not  to  blame. 

But  the  world’s  not  quite  the  same 

Since  the  buds  and  birds  and  bees 
Know  he’s  dead  1” 

—A.  L.  Harris  In  Sunday  Magazine. 

THE  CITY  GIRL. 

By  John  A.  Caxapbell. 

The  little  parlor— the  Merriams  called  it  the 
"front  room" — was  furnished  in  somewhat 
severe  style,  with  a  black  hair-cloth  sofa,  which 
stretched  its  ungainly  self  along  one  wall,  sev¬ 
eral  stiff,  uncompromising  chairs,  a  marble- 
topped  centre-table,  a  home-made  rag  carpet, 
and  other  corresponding  articles.  Miss  Merriam 
would  have  it  arranged  in  no  other  way,  which 
fact  her  niece  Ella,  who  lived  with  her,  con¬ 
tinually  deplored,  saying  that  she  was  really 
ashamed  to  ask  the  girls  to  visit  her  in  that  for¬ 
bidding  room. 

Just  now,  however,  the  unpleasant  recollec¬ 
tion  of  her  surroundings  had  passed  from  her 
mind;  she,  with  a  number  of  her  young  fr  ends, 
stood  near  one  of  the  uncurtained  front  windows, 
watching  a  slender  figure  on  the  farther  aide  of 
the  street.  It  was  a  very  graceful  figure,  clad 
in  b’ack,  and  walking  with  singular  ease  and 
freedom  of  movement,  very  different  from  the 
quick,  hurrying  stops  of  some  of  the  village  girls. 

"There she  is  now,"  Ella  was  saying.  "Fanny 
declares  she’s  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  she’s  dreadfully  airish.  They  all  are." 

"Fanny  told  me  that  she  wears  two  silk  skirts 
and  a  lot  of  rings,  ’  ’  volunteered  one  of  the  other 
girls.  ‘You  can  tell  she  has  a  good  opinion  of 
herself  by  the  way  she  lifts  her  dress.  Country 
sidewalks  are  dirty,  no  doubt.  But  she’ll  not 
have  a  chance  to  l(X)k  down  on  me.  ’  ’ 

"How  does  Fanny  know  all  this?"  asked 
Emma  Lynn,  who  lived  a  mile  or  more  beyond 
the  village,  and  so  was  not  in  perfect  touch  with 
the  happenings  therein. 

"They’ve  taken  the  house  right  next  to 
Fanny’s,"  explained  Ella.  "They  came  from 
the  city  list  Wednesday,  and  they  have  a  servant 
girl  and  lovely  furniture.  There  are  only  two  of 
them — this  girl  and  her  mother ;  and  they  must 
have  been  busy  fixing  up  the  house,  for  they 
haven’t  walked  out  much.  I  think  the  father  is 
dead ;  they  both  dress  in  black.  ’  ’ 

The  bell  that  summoned  the  young  people  to 
prayer  meeting  having  begun  to  toll,  the  girls 
left  the  room  and  passed  out  of  the  little  front 
door.  The  dusk  was  falling  as  they  did  so. 
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and  the  lanapeon  the  corner  were  already  lighted. 
The  Sabbath  calm  lay  over  all. 

"What  ia  their  name?"  asked  Emma,  still 
thinking  of  these  much-discussed  new  comers. 

"Wainwrigbt.  The  mother  calls  the  girl 
Allie,  which  stands  for  Alice,  1  suppose,"  re¬ 
plied  her  companion.  "I  wonder  where  she 
was  going  when  we  saw  her  just  now  T" 

Emma  made  no  response. 

The  little  chapel  was  well  filled  when  the  girls 
entered  and  seated  themselves.  It  was  a  rather 
bare  room,  with  straight-backed  chairs  and  no 
carpet  on  the  fioor.  A  small  organ  stood  in  one 
corner.  On  the  platform  sat  the  leader,  a  bash¬ 
ful  young  fellow  of  about  nineteen,  who  seemed 
ill  at  ease. 

Ella  presently  nudged  the  girl  next  to  her, 
and  indicated  by  a  hurried  glance  a  front  seat 
in  a  distant  corner,  where  sat  the  stranger  in 
black,  turning  over  one  by  one  the  leaves  of  the 
worn  little  hymn-book  she  held.  Ella  craned 
her  neck  forward  in  an  attempt  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  numerous  rings  of  Fanny’s  ac 
count,  but  the  black  gloves  of  the  city  girl 
afforded  her  no  satisfaction. 

A  small  boy  entered,  walked  up  the  aisle  with 
a  painfully  conscious  air,  gave  a  note  into  the 
leader’s  hands,  and  made  a  hasty  exit  when  the 
ordeal  was  over.  The  young  fellow  read  the 
missive,  a  doubtful  look  over-spreading  his  face. 
He  rose  and  gazed  queetioningly  at  the  audience. 

"Miss  Wheeler,"  he  announced,  "has  been 
taken  ill,  and  cannot  play  the  organ  for  us  to¬ 
night.  Will  somebody  please  volunteer  to  fill 
her  place  for  this  evening  f" 

No  one  responded.  Emma  whispered  to  Marion 
Drew,  who  was  a  skilful  musician,  and  received 
for  answer  an  emphatic  "Never  I"  In  the  silence 
that  ensued  could  be  heard  the  solemn  ticks  of 
the  old  clock  on  the  wall. 

Suddenly  the  stranger  arose,  bowed  slightly 
to  the  embarrassed  leader,  and  stepped  softly 
across  the  bare  fioor  to  the  little  organ,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  curious  glances  bent  upon  her. 
Listening  ears  caught  the  faint  but  unmistaka¬ 
ble  rustle  of  silken  skirts.  The  girl  drew  off  her 
black  gloves,  and  then  quietly  seated  herself. 
Ella  Merriam,  watching  eagerly,  perceived  that 
the  hands  thus  disclosed  were  small  and  white; 
on  one  slender  finger  fiasbed  a  hoop  of  tiny 
diamonds.  The  sight  of  the  ring  hardened 
Ella’s  heart. 

The  meeting  commenced.  During  the  singing 
of  the  opening  hymn,  in  which  the  organist’s 
clear  voice  greatly  modified  the  faulty  tones  of 
the  instrument  she  played,  Jennie  Francis  turned 
to  her  companion,  who  happened  to  be  Marion, 
and  whispered:  "I  don’t  care  what  any  of  you 
say — after  this  meeting  I’m  going  to  speak  to 
that  girl.  She’s  worth  more  than  all  of  us  put 
together.  And  if  you  will  wait  here.  I’ll  bring 
her  back  and  introduce  her  all  around." 

She  was  true  to  her  words.  After  the  bene 
diction  she  sought  out  the  stranger,  who  was 
smilingly  deprecating  the  eager  thanks  of  the 
grateful  young  leader,  and  shook  hands  heartily 
while  making  herself  known.  That  the  new¬ 
comer  was  pleased  was  evident  to  the  girls  who 
lingered,  talking  in  low,  hushed  voices,  in  tho 
rear  of  the  chapel.  Jennie  and  her  new  friend 
presently  came  walking  down  the  aisle,  Alice 
Wainwright’s  clear  eyes,  as  their  owner  listened 
to  her  companion’s  chatter,  fastened  expectantly 
upon  the  group  of  girls.  Marion,  Ella,  and 
several  others,  when  they  perceived  the  turn 
affaire  promised  to  take,  hurriedly  left  the  room. 
Only  Emma  Lynn  and  one  of  Jennie's  cousins 
were  left. 

Jennie  talked  on  as  though  nothing  disagrees 
ble  had  occurred,  but  in  her  heart  she  was 
sadly  hurt  by  the  deserters’  action.  Alice  was 
presented  to  the  remaining  girls,  and,  there  being 
no  other  evening  service,  all  four  soon  were 
strolling  up  the  dark  street.  The  city  girl  at 
first  did  most  of  the  talking,  a  constraint  having 


fallen  upon  the  rest ;  but  her  charm  of  manner 
before  long  dispelled  the  mists,  and  her  com¬ 
panions  were  set  to  wondering  how  anybody 
could  have  pronounced  this  clever,  winsome  girl 
reserved  and  proud.  They  hoped  that  she  bad 
not  noticed  the  unkindnees  so  distinctly  dis¬ 
played  towards  her  in  the  chapel,  and  parted 
from  her,  after  accompanying  her  to  her  own 
gate,  with  her  cordial  thanks  echoing  in  their 
ears. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  acquaintance  thus 
started,  fiourished.  Jennie  and  Alice  became 
especially  intimate,  and  all  of  the  girls  save 
Marion  were  gradually  won  over  by  the  etranger’s 
winning  ways.  They  were  invited  to  her  home, 
and  there  met  Mrs.  Wainwrigbt,  a  sweet-voiced, 
delicate  woman,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  Ella  looked  round  the 
rooms  in  admiration  whenever  she  called.  Alice’s 
own  apartment  was  her  particular  delight,  with 
its  wicker  furniture  and  blue  and-white  draperies, 
its  books  and  'curios.  It  gradually  leaked  out 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Wainwrigbt  bad  straitened 
eomewbat  the  circumstances  of  the  little  family, 
and  this  fact  won  more  friends  for  the  mother 
and  daughter. 

Alice’s  active  brain  formulated  several  schemes 
for  the  sweetening  of  life  in  the  village.  A 
literary  club  met  weekly  at  her  bouse,  and  the 
young  people  thronged  the  pleasant  rooms  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  she  gave  simple  little 
''at  homes.’  Miss  Merriam  herself  admitted  the 
charm  of  the  Wainwrigbt’s  household  arrarge- 
ments,  and  to  Ella’s  great  joy  consented  to  a 
moderating  of  the  stiffness  that  reigned  in  their 
own  rooms.  Muslin  curtains,  looped  back  with 
ribbon,  made  their  appearance  at  the  windows 
of  more  than  one  house  in  Eimford,  and  similar 
light  touches  exerted  more  good  influence  than 
the  girls  had  any  idea  of  at  the  time. 

Emma  Lynn,  during  a  season  of  rainy  weather 
that  confined  her  to  the  lonely  house  beyond  the 
village,  constructed  a  broad,  comfortable  couch 
in  the  sitting  room,  heavily  tufted,  and  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  deep  crimson  pillows; 
and  she  observed  with  much  gratification  that  her 
father  often  preferred  this  cosy  resting-place  of 
an  evening  to  the  dubious  enjoyments  to  be  bad 
in  the  village.  One  small  boy,  not  yet  in  hie 
teens,  admitted  to  some  of  his  favored  comrades 
that  since  hie  sister  had  made  that  wonderful 
red  paper  shade  for  the  library  lamp,  and  had 
stopped  "her  everlastingly  nagging  a  fellow,” 
he  liked  to  bring  bis  books  down  stairs  and 
study  there,"  for  it’s  as  bare  as  a  barn  up  in 
my  room,  you  know." 

Alice’s  chief  ambition  was  to  found  a 
village  library,  with  the  aseislance  of  her  friends 
A  dozen  or  more  dainty  white  notes  summoned 
the  latter  to  her  home  one  clear  afternoon,  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  All  except  Marion  came, 
curious  and  expectant.  Alice  set  forth  her  plan, 
which  was  simple  enough  to  be  readily  under 
stood  by  the  least  progressive  mind,  and  which 
won  the  girls’  sympathy  from  the  very  beginning. 

They  were  to  obtain  donations  of  books  from 
all  possible  sources,  cover  them  neatly  with  stout 
brown  paper,  which  Alice  would  provide,  and 
place  them  upon  shelves  in  a  little  room  over 
the  village  hard- ware  store,  the  free  disposition 
of  which,  it  being  entirely  vacant  and  unused, 
was  willingly  offered  them  by  the  owner. 

"Alice  Wainwrigbt, ’’  cried  Jennie,  "you 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’ve  asked  cross  old 
Mr.  Madden  for  that  room  ?’’ 

"I  have,"  gleefully  responded  Alice.  "And 
be  didn’t  heoitatc  one  minute  before  telling  me 
we  vere  welcome  to  it  !  If  he  bad  refused,  we 
could  have  hired  some  other  place,  I  dare  say. 
And  the  man  who  keeps  the  store  below  will 
arrange  our  shelvea  for  nothing  if  we  provide 
the  necessary  material." 

"You  are  a  wonder  worker  !’’  exclaimed  Jen¬ 
nie.  And  the  discussion  was  renewed  with 
added  zest. 


It  was  decided  that  a  email  sum  should  be 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  taking  cut  books. 
"I  never  met  prouder  people  than  those  in  this 
village!"  declared  Alice,  smiling.  "Let  us 
have  nothirg  that  even  smacks  of  pure  charity! 
To  give  the  money  will  make  them  feel  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  will  at  the  same  time  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  janitor  and  some  occasional  new 
books.  We  girls  will  take  turns  in  acting  as 
librarians.  ’’ 

For  a  week  the  young  workers  had  very  little 
spare  time.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  collect, 
cover  and  catalogue  the  donated  volumes,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  library  room  occupied 
many  hours.  But  the  labor  was  pleasant  and 
fruitful;  the  bare  little  chamber  above  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  was  transformed  into  a  most  inviting 
spot.  A  strip  of  matting  le I  from  the  door  to  a 
small  desk  on  the  impromptu  platform,  behind 
which  rose  the  shelves  of  books.  The  cleaned 
and  polished  windows  were  curtained  with  in¬ 
expensive  musiiu ;  a  number  of  light  chairs,  and 
two  tables  covered  with  magazines,  helped  to 
produce  a  decidedly  cosy  acd  home  like  appear¬ 
ance.  An  old  man.  of  sixty  made  an  acceptable 
janitor,  and  the  girls  were  faithful  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  as  librarians. 

The  institution  experienced  no  sudden  leap  to 
popularity.  Like  many  other  good  influences, 
it  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently  for  marked 
favor ;  but  the  young  founder<>  were  finally  re¬ 
warded  by  the  praise  and  appreciation  of  their 
little  public. 

Alice  Wainwright’s  influence  gained  for  her 
new  friends  wherever  she  went,  and  those  of 
longer  standing  clung  steadfastly  to  her.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  such  a  sympathetic, 
true  nature.  Even  Marion  Drew  ceased  at  last 
to  resist  her  sway, 

Alice  found  an  opportunity  for  heaping  "coals 
of  fire"  in  this  instance.  One  atternoon,  on  re¬ 
turning  home  from  a  visit  to  some  city  acquaint¬ 
ances,  she  learned  that  the  measles  bad  appeared 
in  the  Drew  household,  and  there  was  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  the  two  younger  children 
would  be  stricken  if  not  immediately  removed 
from  the  contagion.  When  others  held  back, 
thinking  uneasily  of  the  small  people  in  tbei 
own  homes,  Alice  and  her  mother  came  forward, 
unaffected  by  the  popular  apprehension,  and 
received  the  little  ones  into  their  comfortable 
abode  until  the  danger  was  past.  From  this 
time  onward' Marion’s  foolish  reserve  was  gone, 
and  she  became  one  of  Alice’s  meet  cotdia 

friends.  _ 

A  NEW  TAELOW  TREE. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  a  new  tree  ha 
been  found,  which  would  have  proved  a  valuable 
diecovery  to  the  Swiss  Family  Kobinson,  or  any 
other  inhabitants  of  a  desert  island.  The  large 
fruit  buds,  fleshy  and  of  a  strange  shape,  imme¬ 
diately  attract  the  attention  of  a  traveller. 
These  buds,  which  grow  to  the  size  of  a  human 
head,  contain  a  large  number  of  seeds  extremely 
rich  in  a  fatty  eubstance.  It  is  said  that  four 
of  these  fruits  will  yield  as  much  as  two  or 
three  pounds  of  fat,  which  closely  resembles 
tallow,  and  which  can  be  used  for  making  candles. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  Kev.  Charles  G.  Finney 
was  carrying  on  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in 
Boston  One  day  a  gentleman  called  to  see  him 
on  business  Mr.  Finney’s  daughter,  perhaps 
five  years  old,  answered  his  ring. 

“Is  your  father  in  asked  the  stranger. 

“No,”  replied  the  demure  maiden.  "Rut 
walk  in,  poor  dying  sinter!  Mother  can  pray 
for  you!" 

POPULAR. 

"Your  little  Jim  seems  to  be  popular  with  the 
other  small  boys.  ’’ 

‘ '  Popular  ?  The  other  day  he  asked  if  be  could 
give  each  of  hie  boy  friends  an  apple,  and  when 
I  came  down-stairs  the  entire  barrel  was  gone." 
—Detroit  Free  Press 
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ONLY  A  TIE. 

"How  do  you  like  my  tie,  Olara 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  honeet  truth,  Nan,  1  do 
not  like  it  at  all.  How  came  you  to  choose  such 
a  loud  one 

Nan’e  face  fluehed  in  an  instant,  and  with  her 
usual  hasty  speech  when  she  was  offended,  she 
retorted  in  an  angry  tone,  "I’ll  give  you  to  un¬ 
derstand,  Olara  Roberts,  that  I  pick  out  things 
to  suit  myself,  not  you." 

"You  asked  me  a  direct  queetioa.  Nan,  and  I 
answered  it  honestly. " 

"It  shows  what  sort  of  taste  you  have,  Olara, 
for  May  Ourtis  was  in  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  when  I  asked  her,  she  said  it  was  lovely." 

Nan  did  not  know  that  as  soon  as  May  started 
for  home  she  said  to  her  companion,  "What  a 
horrid  tie  that  is  of  Nan’e  ?  She  asked  me  how 
1  liked  it  and  of  course  I  had  to  say  it  was 
lovely,  or  else  she  would  have  been  very  angry. 
You  know  she  has  a  temper  of  her  own  and  when 
she  gets  offended  with  any  one,  she  keeps  it  up 
ever  so  long.  Once  she  did  not  speak  to  me  for 
a  month  for  some  little  offence." 

The  conversation  in  the  sitting-room  was  going 
on  in  a  very  high  voiced,  emphatic  manner,  as 
Nan’s  unreasonableness  had  aroused  Clara’s  in¬ 
dignation.  The  maids  heard  it  and  said  to  each 
other:  "Miss  Nan  and  Miss  Olara  are  having 
soma  words. ’’  The  mother  heard  it  upstairs 
and  came  down,  holding  her  hands  on  her  head. 

"Girls,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !’’  she  exclaimed. 
"I  want  you  to  stop  quarreling  this  moment.  I 
have  had  a  sick  headache  all  day  as  you  know, 
and  I  should  think  you  would  have  more  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  feelings.  What  is  this  turmoil 
abontT” 

"It's  all  about  Nan’s  tie,"  spoke  up  the  little 
brother  who  was  playing  cars  on  the  floor. 

"Olara  doesn’t  like  it  and  she  said  so." 

"Of  course  she  said  she  didn’t  when  she 
didn’t,"  said  little  Flossie,  who  was  getting  her 
doll  ready  to  take  a  journey  in  the  little  broth¬ 
er’s  cars.  "If  Clara  said  she  did  like  Nan’s  tie 
when  she  didn't,  then  she  would  have  told  a 
very  wicked  lie." 

"Nobody  asked  you  for  your  opinion," 
snapped  Nan. 

"I  should  think  you  would  both  be  humiliated 
to  the  last  degree  to  think  you  have  made  such 
a  disgraceful  scene  and  have  shown  such  un 
kindness  to  each  other  before  your  younger 
brother  and  sister.  A  very  bad  example  to  set 
before  them,"  the  mother  said  in  a  choking 
voice.  "And  all  .this  uproar  and  temper  over  a 
tiel" 

The  girls  went  up  to  their  own  rooms,  where 
they  renewed  the  attack  on  each  other  bring  i eg 
up  disagteements  they  had  had  before  that  bore 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  new  tie.  It  was  two 
days  before  they  spoke  to  each  other.  And  this 
scene  of  disagreeable,  uncontrolled  bad  temper 
was  in  a  cultivated,  reflned,  Christian  home, 
and  over  a  very  little  matter,  which  kindled  a 
great  Are.  How  sad  it  is  that  such  unreasonable 
.temper  will  mar  the  happiness  of  a  beautiful, 
loving  home  circle,  and  how  strange,  too,  that 
we  can  so  often  hurt  the  tender  feelings  of  our 
dearest  and  best  in  such  ways. 

A  little  book,  entitled,  "The  Power  of  the 
Will,  "gives  this  most  excellent  counsel:  "A 
good  time  in  which  to  commence  this  exercise  Of 
the  will-power,  is  when  things  have  gone  wrong 
in  the  home.  The  sooner  you  begin  the  easier 
the  task  will  be.  When  you  are  under  very  grea  t 
provocation,  when  you  are  just  about  to  retort 
with  one  of  your  most  crushing  sarcasms,  with 
words  that  sting,  inflict  a  wound,  and  long  leave 
a  scar,  however  earnestly  love  may  afterward  try 
to  heal,  master  yourself  just  at  that.point,  and 
pull  yourself  up  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  you 
are  capable ;  either  say  nothing,  or  try  the  prac 
tical  application  of  that  Scripture  in  which  you 
profess  to  believe,  and  give  the  soft  answer  that 
turneth  away  wrath. ’’ 


"It  may  have  been  a  sweet  thing  that  you 
were  just  about  to  say.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  quite  as  long  as 
you  felt  able  to.  Do  not  waste  your  time  and 
energy  in  the  discutsion  of  such  considerations, 
but  just  try  how  far  you  have  got  in  this  mas¬ 
tery  of  celf,  of  which  we  have  seen  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  so  desirable.  A  little  forbearance, 
common  sense  and  will-power  will,  if  properly 
directed,  save  much  heart  burning  in  the  present, 
and  prevent  many  bitter  and  unpleasant  mem¬ 
ories  from  obscuring  the  felicity  of  future 
moments."  Susan  Tball  Ferry. 


THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  FAR 
NORTH. 

Some  of  these  cold  winter  mornings  when  you 
boys,  and  girls,  start  out  for  school  you  think  it 
is  quite  a  hardship  to  walk  against  the  biting 
raw  wind,  or  plunge  through  the  scow.  But  do 
you  ever  think  of  the  children  in  the  cold  coun¬ 
tries  whose  winter  is  not  only  cold  but  dark  ? 
You  have  bright,  warm  school  rooms  to  study  in, 
and  when  you  come  home,  the  rooms  are  cheery 
and  pleasant. 

The  Esquimau  girl  and  boy  have  a  house 
under  the  snow,  a  house  with  only  one  room. 
There  is  a  low  opening  at  the  bottom  close  to  the 
ground  which  is  the  door,  but  one  must  creep  on 
bands  and  knees  to  enter.  There  is  a  small  hole 
above  the  door  which  is  the  window.  This  is 
made  from  the  inside  of  a  seal  and  is  stretched 
over  the  window  hole  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
let  in  a  little  light. 

The  clothes  the  children  wear  there  are  very 
different  from  yours,  too.  First,  there  are  socks 
of  birds  skins,  nice  and  warm,  which  the  mother 
has  sewed  together  witb  the  soft  down  upon 
them.  Over  these  come  moccasins  of  real  skin. 
Next  are  leggins  or  trousers  of  white  bear  skin, 
very  rough  and  shaggy  and  a  little  frock  of  the 
same  witb  a  hood,  like  little  Red  Riding  Hood’s 
which  is  pulled  up  over  the  short  black  hair. 
When  the  children  go  out  and  run  about  to  see 
each  other,  there  is  no  sun  shining  on  the  snow. 
It  is  dark  like  night  and  the  stars  shine  clear 
and  steady  like  silver  lamps  in  the  sky.  But  in 
these  cold  countries  at  times  there  are  beautiful 
Northern  lights. 

The  children  have  sleds  not  at  all  like  yours 
for  no  trees  grow  for  wood.  The  father  takes 
the  bones  of  the  walrus  and  the  whale,  and 
binds  them  together  with  strips  of  seal  skin.  It 
has  a  back  to  lean  against  and  bold  by  and  two 
little  brown  puppies  to  draw  it.  O,  there  is  a 
lot  of  fun  when  the  children  go  out  sled  riding, 
I  do  not  know  but  they  are  just  as  happy  as  you 
are  when  the  flret  hard  snow-storm  comes. 

When  the  children  go  into  the  little  bouse, 
they  take  off  these  clothes  for  the  house  is  as 
hot  inside  as  the  air  is  cold  outside.  There  is 
a  big  lamp  in  the  centre  of  it  full  of  moss  and 
walrus  oil.  Sometimes  the  mother  cooks  soup 
over  it,  but  the  children  live  mostly  on  raw 
walrus  meat  torn  into  long  strips.  This  with 
milk  from  the  reindeer  is  their  daily  food. 

You  would  not  like  living  in  that  way,  O,  no. 
I  hope  you  will  remember  it  when  you  are 
tempted  to  push  aside  your  plate  at  the  table 
and  say,  "There  is  nothing  here  that  I  like  to 
eat.  ’’  You  certainly  always  have  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Esquimau  children  do.  It  must  be 
a  very  uisagreeable  place — that  one  room  in  those 
snow-houses.  We  should  not  enjoy  being  in 
such  an  atmosphere  long,  but  the  people  who  live 
there  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  disagreeable 
odor. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  homesick  people  in  the 
world  when  they  are  away  from  their  country  are 
those  very  ones.  But  perhaps  it  is  because  the 
Sun  does  shine  at  one  part  of  the  year  and  shines 
day  and  night.  Then  there  are  little  brooks  ai  d 
a  few  flowers  and  great  flocks  of  birds  that  lay 
their  eggs  in  safe  little  corners  and  shelves  of 
the  rock. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  TRAIT  IN  CATHERINE 
BOOTHS  CHARACTER. 

Oatberine  Booth  was  distinguished  as  a 
mother,  as  an  organizer  of  a  vast  religious  move¬ 
ment,  and  as  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  what  gave  her  great  charm  in-all  these  char¬ 
acters  was  the  lovely,  kindly  spirit  of  service, 
which  possessed  and  mastered  her  completely. 
This  trait  in  her  character,  which  glorified  it  all, 
extended  not  only  to  human  beings,  but  to 
animals  as  well.  If  in  walks  or  drives  thin  mar¬ 
velously  busy  woman  happened  to  notice  any 
horses  left  out  to  graze  which  looked  over¬ 
worked  and  ill-fed,  she  would  send  around  to  the 
dealers  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  Then  when 
evening  came  she  would  sally  forth  with  a  child 
or  a  servant,  carrying  a  supply  of  the  food  to  the 
field  in  which  the  poor  creatures  bad  been  left, 
watching  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  while  they 
bad  what  she  called  a  "real  good  tuck  in." 

Her  biographer  says  that  the  horses  in  the 
community  soon  learned  to  recognize  her,  and 
would  run  along  the  hedge  whenever  their  bene¬ 
factress  passed  by,  craning  their  necks  and  snort¬ 
ing  their  thanks.  While  driving  out  one  day 
witb  a  friend,  she  saw  a  donkey  being  beaten 
with  a  hammer.  She  jumped  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage  before  it  could  be  stopped,  getting  a  bad 
fall,  but  picked  herself  up  and  ran  to  the  rescue, 
and  after  persuadng  the  donkey  driver  to  cease 
and  to  give  up  the  hammer  to  her,  she  fainted 
with  excitement. 

She  taught  all  her  children  to  be  friends  to 
animals.  Her  young  daughter  Emma,  walking 
out  one  day  in  Brighton,  saw  a  donkey  which 
was  being  cruelly  beaten.  She  broke  away  from 
her  governess  and  ran  after  the  driver  calling 
him  to  stop.  He  whipped  up  but  she  with  tears 
followed  him  a  long  way,  and  finally  coming 
near  snatched  the  whip  from  his  band  and  laid 
it  vigorously  about  bis  head  and  shoulders,  ex¬ 
claiming,  "How  do  you  like  it  T"  The  donkey- 
boy,  a  big  fellow  who  could  have  felled  her 
with  a  blow,  was  so  impressed  by  the  little  girl’s 
grief  that  be  succumbed,  promised  better  be¬ 
havior  and  expressing  sorrow  for  having  brought 
her  so  far  out  of  her  way,  offered  to  take  her 
back.  She  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  him  and 
rode  back  into  Brighton,  chatting  witb  the  boy, 
praising  the  little  donkey,  and  exhorting  him  to 
be  kind  to  it  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  glorious  tbieg  to  have  one’s  sandals  so 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  service  that  they  make 
our  feet  like  hind’s  feet  to  fly  to  another’s  need 
by  divine  impulse,  without  waiting  the  slower 
process  of  doing  duty  because  prodded  by  our 
conscience. 


A  CHILD’S  SERMON. 

"Limpy!  Limpyl  go  home,  or  you’ll  lose  your 
gupper. ’’  A  lame  man  who  was  walking  slowly, 
witb  staggering  steps,  leaned  upon  hie  cane,  and 
looked  around  to  see  who  thus  addressed  him. 
But  no  one  was  in  eight  and  muttering  an  oath 
he  moved  on. 

Again  be  heard  the  same  words,  and  this  time 
he  was  quite  sure  they  were  spoken  by  some  one 
in  the  field,  from  which  be  was  separated  by  a 
high  wall  and  made  his  way  towards  it.  Very 
angry  was  he,  and  he  shouted,  "Who  calls  me 
names?  I  won’t  be  called  names  by  anybody." 

"Please,  sir,  I’m  sorry  if  anybody  calls  you 
names,"  said  a  child,  and  recognizing  the  voice 
he  was  more  angry  than  before. 

"Then  what  do  you  do  it  for?"  be  growled, 
raising  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  this  beautiful 
child,  who  looked  wonderingly  into  his  face. 

"I,  sirl  I  wouldn’t  call  you  names  for  any 
thing.  Did  you  think  I  would  ?’’  And  little 
May  Bemis  went  nearer  to  her  companion.  "I 
didn’t  bear  anybody  speak  to  you." 

"I  did.  Somebody  called  me  Limpy." 

"Why,  that’s  my  lame  chicken.  I  call  him 
Limpy.  I  was  trying  to  drive  him  home.  He 
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runs  away  ever  ao  much  for  all  he  is  eo  lame. 
Pleaee,  eir,  ain’t  you  Mr.  French 
“Yea,”  replied  the  man,  although  he  could 
hardly  remember  when  he  had  been  addreeaed 
aa  Miater.  “What  of  it  7” 

“I’ve  Been  a  lame  man  go  by  Aunt  Mary'e, 
and  I  thought  ’twaa  you.  Aunt  Mary  aaya  you 
uaed  to  be  juat  as  atraight  aa  brother  Harry. 
Pleaae,  air,  I’m  aorry  you’re  lame.” 

“I  expect  I  am,  too,  but  then  it  doee  not 
make  much  difference  to  me.  ’  ’ 

“Why  doean’t  it  7  Aunt  Mary  aaid  you  would 
be  a  good  man  if  you  would  let  rum  alone.” 

And  now  a  tiny  hand  rented  on  the  poor  man’a 
arm.  “Pleaae,  air,  don’t  drink  any  more.  I 
wouldn’t  if  I  were  you.  You  won’t,  will  you  7” 
“What  do  you  care,  child  7  I’m  nothing  to 
you.  ” 

“O,  yea,  for  I  want  you  to  be  good  ao  God 
will  take  you  up  to  heaven  when  you  die.  Don’t 
you  wiah  to  go  there  7” 

“Yea,  child,  I  want  to  go  there.”  And  the 
hardened  heart  grew  tender.  “I  didn’t  know 
that  anybody  cared  for  Tom  French ;  but  per¬ 
haps  God  haa  not  forgotten  me  after  ail.  I’ll 
think  of  what  you’ve  aaid.”  He  did  think  of 
it,  and  when  Mary  Bemia  grew  to  womanhood, 
ahe  knew  an  old  man  died  bieaaing  her. 


WOMAN’S  BOAKO  OP  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Indians  formed  the  epecial  topic  for  study 
at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  at  which  Mrs. 
Hallock  presided.  The  Scripture  lesaon  was 
Peter’s  denial  of  hia  master,  and  her  prayer  waa 
that  in  nothing  we  may  deny  our  Lord,  or  follow 
Him  afar  off. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mies  Courtney  of  the 
Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  in  which  she  aaid;  “We  have  delightful 
times  during  Bible  lessons.  How  happy  I  should 
be  to  know  that  you  were  praying  for  me  in  your 
meetings.  We  desire  and  hope  for  showers  of 
blesaing.  ” 

Twenty-seven  cases  of  grip  are  reported  from 
the  Boys’  Farm  School,  Asheville.  Mr.  Fox, 
the  devoted  pastor  at  Brittain’s  Cove  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill.  Should  he  not  recover  it  would  prove 
an  irreparable  loss. 

Regarding  the  Indians. — Mrs.  Bennett  reported 
some  statistics  and  testimonies  of  Government 
agents,  their  ultimatum  being  that  Christian 
schools  do  the  best  work  for  these  people.  The 
condition  of  Indian  Territory  to-day  is  what 
that  of  Ireland  is  said  to  be— “land  poor.”  The 
land  that  the  Indian  posBesses  he  does  not  know 
bow  to  cultivate.  It  is  no  more  true  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian  than  of  the  white  man  that  be  does 


A  boy  in  school  was  asked  to  give  the  boundaries 
of  the  Choctaw  nation.  He  eaid  it  was  bounded 
by  a  wire  fence,  inside  of  which  was  one  man, 
mentioning  his  name.  In  one  town  of  the 
Chickasaw  nation  Mrs.  James  did  not  see  an 
Indian.  The  only  Indians  of  any  value  are  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  our  mission  schools. 
When  land  is  taken  in  severally,  then  Indian 
Territory  can  come  into  Statehood. 

The  following  paper  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  Mormon  campaign  was  also  presented  for 
consideration : 

“From  reports  in  the  daily  press  it  would 
seem  that  much  expense  and  energy  are  being 
wasted  in  sending  petitions  and  protests  to  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to 
the  non -seating  or  expelling  of  Mr  Roberts, 
the  Mormon  polygamist  from  Utah.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  present  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
seating  or  expelling  of  Mr.  Roberts  or  any  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Fifty  sixth  Congress.  The  present  House  dies 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1899,  at  12  o’clock  noon ; 
and  all  papers  of  every  kind  that  are  presented 
to  this  Congress  die  with  it.  Nothing  will  be 
done  with  them  except  to  throw  them  in  the 
waste  baskets  and  the  furnaces. 

“The  Fifty-sixth  Congrees  to  which  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  was  elected  will  meet  regularly  according  to 
the  Constitution,  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1899,  unless  the  President  should  call  a  special 
session  on  account  of  pressing  matters  growing 
out  of  the  results  of  the  war  with  Spain  or  for 
any  other  reason  which  may  seem  to  him  proper, 
in  which  case  the  new  Congress  might  meet  in 
March  or  April ;  but  in  any  case  the  Roberts 
matter  will  have  to  begin  de-novo  in  the  new 
House  of  Representatives. 

All  societies.  Presbyteries',  Synods  or  Associa¬ 
tions  which  have  passed  resolutions  or  protests 


TOUNO  CAPBON’S  EPITAPH. 

At  the  engagement  of  Las  Guaeimae,  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  Captain  Aylyn  K.  Capron,  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  son  of  Captain  Capron,  Sr., 
was  killed.  His  hat  was  placed  to  cover  hie 
face,  a  black  rubber  poncho  thrown  over  the 
body.  Only  the  rough,  mud-clotted  shoes  pro 
truded  from  beneath  the  poncho.  Word  was  sent 
to  Captain  Capron,  Sr. ,  and  he  soon  reached  the 
scene  of  the  engagement.  White-faced,  but 
upright,  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at 
that  black,  forbidding  outline  in  a  by  path  of  a 
thicket — all  that  remained  of  the  last  of  three 
promising  sons.  Stooping,  be  lifted  the  hat 
from  the  dead  boy’s  face,  and  gazing  at  him 
with  moist  eyes,  said:  “Well  done,  boy!”  Then 
replacing  the  hat,  be  turned  on  his  heel  and 
marched  stiffly  away. 

TO  EAtTOH  AT  OB  NOT. 

“Don’t  nebber  complain  dat  somebody  hab 
made  a  fool  o'  you,”  said  Uncle  Eben.  “Meb- 
be  all  he  done  was  to  expose  yoh  true  character.  ” 
— Washington  Star. 


Woman  is  the 
Nervous  Part 
j  Of  Humanity 

f  Man  the  Muscular — the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  gentler  sex  are  best  supplied  by 
the  pure  blood,  good  appetite,  better  di- 
4  gestion,  greater  strength  which  comes 
from  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  “  It 
I  made  me  a  new  woman,”  write  many 
warm  friends  who  have  realized  its 
benefits.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best 
medicine  money  can  buy. 


not  love  work  when  the  necessity  is  not  laid 
upon  him.  This  condition  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  Government  will  feed  him  without  any 
exertion  on  hia  part.  In  this  country  there  are 
about  eighty  Indian  reservations,  cared  for  by 
eighty- five  agents ;  there  are  seventy-eeven  board 
ing  schools,  twenty-two  being  non-sectarian. 
The  effort  to  put  Indians  into  the  public  schools 
is  not  a  great  success.  The  red  men  do  not  take 
kindly  to  it,  neither  do  the  white  people  take 
kindly  to  them.  There  are  fifty- four  contract 
schools.  Of  denominational  schools  there  are 
eleven,  and  Presbyterians  are  doing  most  of  the 
work. 

In  Iowa  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  show  the 
necessity  of  what  Captain  Pratt  calls  being 
“immersed  in  civilization.”  A  barbed  wire 
fence  put  around  them  tends  to  deterioration. 
These  people  for  nearly  fifty  years  have  lived 
near  large  towns,  yet  have  scarcely  made  any 
progreEB  because  of  their  isolation.  The  allot¬ 
ment  system  seems  best  for  the  Indian — the 
breaking  up  of  reservations  and  giving  him  land 
which  he  can  cultivate.  Miss  Dawson,  an  edu¬ 
cated  Indian,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  but 
we  cannot  give  the  report  of  this  before  another 
issue. 

Mrs.  James  spoke  of  the  bill  that  had  paesed 
Congress  refusing  further  eupport  to  contract 
schools.  All  denominations  with  one^exception, 
have  voluntarily  relinquished  Government  sup¬ 
port,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to*  grant  180,- 
000  this  year  to  contract  schools  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  alone  will  reap  the  benefit. 

Indian  Territory  is  four  times  the  size  of 
Massachusetts  and  two-thirds  the  area  of  New 
York  State.  Here  are  gathered  the  remains  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes.  In  1894  it  was  desired 
to  open  Indian  Territory  and  grant  it  Statehood. 
This  country  has  been  the  moral  sewer  of  the 
United  States— it  is  filled  with  white  outlaws 
fleeing  from  justice  and  seeking  gain.  Fraudu¬ 
lent  dealings  have  demoralized  the  Indians  and 
they  really  possess  little  land  in  the  Territory. 


in  this  matter  should  instruct  their  clerk  or  sec¬ 
retary  to  send  such  action  to  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  whenever  it  convenes.  In  the 
meantime,  copies  of  such  action  should  be  sent 
to  the  Representative  or  Representative  elect  to 
the  House  from  the  Representative  district  or 
districts  within  which  the  constituencies  of  said 
societies,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  or  Associations 
reside. 

“To  wait  until  the  new  House  meets  before 
sending  in  petitions  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  House  to  consider  thsm  without  long 
delay;  and  we  want  to  eee  Mr.  Roberts  expelled 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  eession,  so  that  he  shall 
not  have  a  voice  in  our  national  legislation  for  a 
single  day  or  even  for  an  hour.  To  make  any 
action  effective  towards  bringing  about  this 
result,  it  must  be  sent  aa  esrly  as  possible  to  the 
Representative  elect  of  the  district  from  which 
it  is  sent.  This  will  give  your  Representative 
for  the  next  Houee  time  to  consider  your  action 
before  he  shall  be  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
matter;  and  if  there  should  be  a  special  session 
of  Congress  which  is  altogether  possible,  if  not 
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probable,  there  is  not  time  to  epare  for  those 
who  wish  to  be  heard  in  thie  important  matter. 
Let  no  one  who  has  signed  a  general  petition  to 
the  House  as  a  whole  hesitate  on  that  account 
to  sign  such  a  district  petition  to  his  own  Rep¬ 
resentative-elect.  The  tirst  will  indicate  what 
you  want  the  House  as  a  whole  to  do ;  and  the 
eecond  will  indicate  what  you  want  your  indi¬ 
vidual  Representative  to  do;  and  your  own  Rep 
reeentative  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do  will  be  glad  of  any  expression  from 
his  constituents  which  will  help  him  to  decide. 

“You  can  depend  upon  it  that  all  denials  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Mormon 
Church  is  losing  no  time  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
get  them  to  vote  for  Roberts.  They  will  be  too 
wise  to  exert  their  pressure  directly  upon  up¬ 
right  members  of  the  House,  but  they  will  hire 
shrewd  lawyers,  and  smooth-tongued  men  to  talk 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  expelling  Mr, 
Roberts  and  the  dangers  to  religious  freedom. 
They  will  even  hire  women  to  explain  away  Mr. 
Roberts’  polygamy,  and  the  real  significance  of 
his  election  upon  the  polyganry  issue.  This  will 
be  done  so  smoothly  and  so  thoroughly  that  un¬ 
less  all  lovers  of  their  country  bestir  themselves, 
the  Mormons  will  carry  the  day. 

“But  if  the  Christian  people  of  our  land  do 
their  whole  duty  during  the  next  two  months, 
it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  Mr.  Roberts 
to  sit  in  Congress. 

“Let  us,  then,  do  our  duty  to  our  country 
and  to  our  God.  Let  us  not  to  our  shams  show 
lees  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  land  and  for  the 
cause  of  righteousness  than  the  Mormons  do  for 
the  vileness  of  polygamy  and  Mormon  degrada¬ 
tion.  ”  H.  £,  B, 

WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  opened  the  meeting  Wedncsiay, 
January  18th,  by  reading  one  of  the  missionary 
Psalms. 

Miss  Hawley  said  she  had  something  “won¬ 
derful”  to  read  from  Dr.  Wh<ting  of  Korea,  and 
tirst  showed  the  card  Miss  Shields  sent  her  with 
New  Year  wishes,  which  was  one  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  blacks  of  the  hospital  there  in  Seoul,  with 
the  Korean  date,  etc,,  on  it. 

Dr.  Whiting  writing  the  last  of  November,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  excitements  of  the  city  due  to  the 
opposition  of  the  people  to  the  King,  and  how 
the  wicked  ministers  had  stirred  up  the  rabble 
known  as  the  Peddlers,  who  were  working 
against  the  people  all  over  the  country.  No  such 
trouble  has  been  known  for  twelve  years,  and 
the  American  minister  requested  the  Americans 
to  raise  our  flag  over  their  places,  not  knowing 
what  might  happen.  There  were  street  riots, 
and  Seoul  had  had  four  governors  in  three  weeks, 
and  the  fourth  had  just  resigned. 

All  thie  was  exciting  enough,  but  the  wonder¬ 
ful  part  of  Dr.  Whiting’s  news  is  in  the  report 
of  her  years’  work,  which  tells  how  mightily  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  working  upon  the  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  women. 

There  is  a  special  blessing  on  the  itinerating 
work  in  Korea,  and  seed  planted  by  tbe  way¬ 
side  there  does  not  seem  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  birds  but  left  to  bear  fruit.  Tbe  Christians 
are  put  to  severe  tests,  bnt  many  stand  it  with 
unswerving  faith ;  tbe  women  are  eager  to  read 
and  beg  for  teachers.  When  they  learn  the  truth 
they  preach  it  fearlessly  wherever  they  go. 
Think  of  Oriental  women  going  about  into'otber 
villages,  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  I  And  not  content 
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with  having  done  all  they  can,  they  beg  that 
some  one  be  sent  to  teach  the  men. 

A  number  of  the  villages  have  keen  visited 
more  than  once  by  Dr.  Whiting  in  her  trips, 
and  marked  improvement  is  found  each  time. 

A  fresh  letter  from  our  new  missionary,  Mrs. 
Lee  of  Baranquilla,  Columbia,  was  read  by  Miss 
Davison,  who  feels  that  the  University  Place 
Church  is  rich  in  having  such  a  missionary. 
Mrs.  Lee  writes  warmly  of  her  love  for  her  new 
home  and  aesociatee,  and  tbe  native  Christiano, 
and  feels  that  the  work  is  full  of  openings  and 
opportunities,  and  says: 

“We  had  a  watch  meeting  on  New  Year’s  eve 
with  one  hundred  in  attendance. 

It  was  a  solemn  service  and  though  there  was 
a  native  street  dance  only  half  a  block  away  and 
we  could  hear  their  music  and  laughter,  there 
was  the  utmost  attention  and  reverence  in  our 
little  meeting.  .  . 

“New  Year’s  Day  was  a  blessed  one  for  us. 
We  had  a  communion  service,  and  seven  men 
united  with  the  church.  They  have  been  in 
tbe  enquirer’s  class  for  nearly  three  months.  We 
were  the  more  grateful  because  men  and  their 
help  are  so  much  needed  in  this  church.  The 
new  members  are  all  clean,  pure,  intelligent, 
noble-looking  young  men  who  must  exert  a  good 
influence.  Another  class  is  soon  to  be  organized 
and  already  eight  have  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
it.  The  church  roll  now  numbers  thirty-six 
active  members.” 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Waddell  of  Brazil  recently  passed 
through  New  York,  but  hardly  bad  time  to  see 
any  one,  on  their  way  to  California  for  tbe  win¬ 
ter.  Mies  Youngman  of  Japan,  who  has  been  at 
Clifton  Springs,  hopes  to  come  to  New  York 
soon  when  she  can  meet  the  ladies. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery  of 
Persia  telling  of  her  journey  from  Teheran  and 
arrival  in  Hamadan  was  read  by  Mies  Hubbard. 
A  few  extracts  show  the  vicissitudes  of  Persian 
travel : 

“I  planned  to  leave  Teheran,  November  2d, 
with  our  pastor,  Badvalee  and  bis  family.  Two 
days  before  that,  their  little  boy,  three  years 
old,  fell  into  tbe  water  and  was  drowned.  It 
was  a  dreadful  shock  to  us  all.  .  . 

“Then  we  planned  to  start  Monday,  tbe  7tb. 
We  bad  our  chavador  (muleteer)  engaged  and  all 
our  plane  made,  and  Monday  morning  I  was  up 
bright  and  early  getting  ready.  I  was  up  stairs 
puttng  on  wraps  when  tbe;  called  that  Badvalee 
was  waiting  to  see  me.  I  came  down  all  ready 
to  step  into  tbe  carriage,  and  Badvalee  said, 
‘Ob,  you  are  all  ready,  and  we  cannot  go  to  day,’ 
It  seemed  the  elders  of  the  church  in  Teheran 
had  put  their  heads  together  tbe  day  before, 
and  had  given  Badvalee  a  call  to  that  church, 
and  wanted  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  so  they 
had  stopped  tbe  muleteers. 

“We  got  off  Tuesday,  reached  Nobaron  Satur 
day  and  telegraphed  to  Hamadan  that  we  would 
be  in  on  Wednesday.  We  had  a  very  cold  room 
there,  and  Sabbath  a  very  keen  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing,  and  I  took  cold  sleeping  in  that  room.  We 
were  to  start  early  Monday  morning,  eo  I  woke 
at  4  o’clock  and  called  the  others  who  were  sleep¬ 
ing  the  other  side  of  tbe  curtain,  but  when  they 


opened  the  door,  there  was  a  terrible  enow  storm. 
We  could  not  move  till  day  light,  and  then  it 
was  even  worse,  almost  a  blizzard,  eo  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  there.  It  was  a  sad 
disappointment  again,  and  the  expense  was 
great,  for  there  is  such  a  scarcity  that  horse 
feed  was  very  high.  Some  Armenian  merchants 
who  were  there  and  had  called  on  us  Sabbath, 
came  in  tbe  morning  and  wanted  ua  to  move 
to  their  rooms  where  it  would  be  warmer. 

“Tuesday  morning  it  was  still  snowing,  but 
the  wind  had  gone  down,  eo  we  decided  to  start. 
It  was  a  little  risky  as  we  bad  to  cross  a  pass 
where  storms  are  always  bad  To  make  matters 
worse,  just  as  we  were  ready  to  start,  our  man 
went  into  the  stable  to  bring  out  the  horses  for 
the  carriage  and  being  in  a  temper  as  usual, 
began  to  beat  the  horse,  and  the  horse  retaliated 
by  kicking  him  in  the  face.  Some  one  called 
out  that  the  horse  had  killed  Hossein,  and  1  ran 
to  find  him  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  the 
blood  pouring  from  his  nose  and  mouth  and  all 
over  bis  face.  It  was  all  his  own  fault,  but 
that  did  not  make  it  any  easier  for  me.  The 
worst  wound  was  on  his  neck  where  one  of  tbe 
nails  had  made  a  deep  cut,  quite  near  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein,  eo  be  bad  a  very  narrow  escape.  I  bad 
to  find  some  cloths  to  tie  up  his  face,  and  gave 
him  a  wrap  for  his  bead  for  fear  of  hie  getting 
cold,  and  then  got  the  horses  out  and  harnessed 
them  myself.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
start,  he  was  able  to  mount  the  horse,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  might  happen,  for  1  could  not 
examine  to  see  really  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 

“The  snow  stopped  after  we  left,  but  the  road 
was  bad  and  hard  for  tbe  horses,  and  we  made 
slow  progress.  When  we  came  to  the  pass,  the 
wind  met  us  again  and  we  reached  our  stopping 
place  in  a  blizzard.  We  had  two  dark,  little 
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dirty  rooms  to  stay  in,  but  tbete  was  no  bread 
to  be  had  and  no  barley  for  the  horses.  The 
next  morning,  hoping  to  make  an  early  start, 
we  found  the  storm  had  not  abated.  When  we 
got  off  the  enow  had  ceased  falling,  for  which  we 
were  thankful  but  the  mud  made  travelling  very 
diffisult.  We  found  it  the  same  all  the  remainder 
of  the  way. 

“That  night  we  had  a  comfortable  stopping 
place  and  we  all  felt  in  better  spirits.  I  bad 
seen  to  floeeein’s  wounds  the  night  before  and 
dressed  them  scientifically,  and  so  I  was  easy  in 
my  mind  about  him  so  far  as  that  was  concerned. 
The  next  day  was  just  wading  through  mud  and 
so  bad  for  the  carriage  that  1  was  climbing  out 
in  the  mud  to  the  tope  of  my  rubbers  time  and 
again.  .  .  . 

“1  was  BO  sorry  the  friends  here  had  such 
trouble  going  out  three  days  to  meet  us.  Our 
first  telegram  saying  we  would  be  in  Wednesday 
reached  them.  When  we  were  detained  by  the 
storm,  we  sent  a  second  one  which  has  not  yet 
been  received. 

“We  have  an  English  lady  in  Hamadan  just 
now.  She  is  travelling  through  Persia,  she 
says,  simply  for  her  own  pleasure.  I  fear  the 
will  not  be  paid  as  far  as  the  pleasure  is  con¬ 
cerned.  She  may  be,  in  useful  experiences. 
She  did  not  expect  to  find  any  winter  here, 
thought  we  had  a  tropical  climate.  As  she  was 
out  in  the  same  storm  we  bad,  on  her  nay  from 
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Tabriz,  she  wae  undeceived  on  that  point.  She 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place  aa  Hamadan 
till  Bhe  started  from  Tabriz  to  come  here,  and 
BO  bow  could  ebe  know  about  the  climate.  If 
people  who  travel  for  pleasure  would  first  sit 
dokn  and  find  out  where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  meet,  it  eeemB  to  me,  it  would 
be  better  for  themselves.  She  came  here  quite 
ill  and  is  in  Dr.  Wihon’e  care.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dennie,  Dr,  Mary  Burn¬ 
ham  of  Cbinanfu,  Obina,  Bays: 

“I  have  juet  returned  to  Chinan  from  Ichowfu, 
stopping  on  the  way  eight  days  at  Chining 
Chow,  where  our  annual  miesion  meeting  was 
held.  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  different  membere 
of  the  miBsion  very  much.  Two  other  women 
physiciane  were  there,  Doctors  Brown  of  Wei 
Hien,  and  Hill  of  Chinirg  Chow.  We  had  a 
very  email  gathering,  however.  Tnie  was  due  to 
the  bad  roade. 

“I  was  fourteen  days  on  the  way,  ten  from 
Ichowfu  to  Chining  Chow  ard  four  from  Chining 
Chow  to  Cbinanfu.  We  averaged  about  twenty 
miles  a  day  oo  the  ctnsl,  but  when  we  reached 
the  Yellow  Kiver  came  a  hundred  miles  in  much 
less  than  the  usual  day.  We  had  very  comforta¬ 
ble  bouse  boats  and  I  was  able  to  study  most  of 
the  way. 

“Since  my  return,  I  have  been  preparing 
three  hospital  rooms  for  house  keeping.  I  have 
a  small  bed-room,  quite  a  good-sized  study,  and 
one  room  which  serves  for  cooking  and  eating. 

I  tell  my  friends  I  cook  in  my  dining-room,  not 
eat  in  my  kitchen.  In  February  I  open  my 
hosp.tal,  so  have  planned  to  leave  room  for  my 
medical  work. 

“I  think  I  shall  get  along  nicely  here,  al¬ 
though  I  hesitated  much  before  I  decided  to 
live  in  such  close  proximity  to  my  medical  work. 
It  is  not  like  living  in  a  hospital  at  home,  where 
there  are  trained  nurses  to  shield  the  doctor 
from  foolieh  interruptions  and  complainte.  Nor 
have  we  at  home  to  contend  againet  the  curi- 
oeity,  which  ae  foreigners,  we  excite  here.  Yet 
as  there  was  really  no  place  for  me  to  board,  it 
hae  seemed  best  for  me  to  begin  in  thie  way,  I 
really  think  I  ahall  enjoy  it  too.  Of  course  if 
the  medical  work  grows,  I  eball  be  very  crowded, 
but  this  winter,  at  leet,  I  ehall  be  comfortable.” 

The  meeting  was  cioeed  with  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Elliott.  Interesting  commentewere  made  at  the 
Managers’  Meeting  on  <he  Conference  of  last 
week,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  papers  read. 

It  wae  good  to  hear  from  the  Treasurer  that 
except  for  the  legacies,  our  gifts  of  this  year  are 
now  a  little  in  advance  of  last  year’s,  not  that 
this  ie  a  very  high  standard,  however  I  I 

Several  spoke  of  the  Farewell  meeting,  Janu¬ 
ary  13th.  Mias'Hubbard  reported  that  notwith 
standing  the  storm  the  room  wae  well  tilled  with 
friends  who  had  come  to  eay  good-by  to  Mrs. 
and  Mise  Wilder,  Mre.  Pond  and  Mr,  Watson, 
returning  to  their  various  fields  of  labor,  and  to 
Mieses  Schumann,  Thompson  and  Hamilton,  who 
are  commencing  their  miesionary  life.  After 
Dr.  Ellinwood  opened  the  meeting,  and  Dr. 
Oilleepie  led  in  prayer,  Mrs.  Wilder  spoke  of  her 
joy  in  returning  to  India,  where  she  first  went 
fifty-three  years  ago,  and  hoped  that  ehe  would 
Btiil  be  able  to  do  some  work,  begging  all  to 
remember  them  in  prayer.  Mrs.  Pood  of 
Caraccas  and  Mr.  Watson  of  Hamadan  made  the 
same  request. 

Miee  Wilder  epoke  of  answered  prayer  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  new  workers,  with  whom 
she  and  her  mother*hope  to  make  a  centre  from 
which  to  reach  the  out-lying  villages  where  as 
yet.  no  regular  work  has  been  done.  When  all 
her  plane  for  securing  this  help  had  failed  and 
ehe  wae  led  to  depend  solely  on  Qod  in  prayer, 
the  way  was  opened  and  these  friends  were 
secured.  Alter  two  verses  of  the  Miseionary 
hymn,  opportunity  was  given,  which  all  were 
glad  to  avail  themselvee  to  take  these  mission, 
arise  by  the  hand  and  wish  them  Ood-speed. 

S.  R.  D. 
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WILLIAM  M.  BLAKBURN,  D.IL,  LL.D. 

The  Synod  of  South  Dakota  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Northwest  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn, 
D  D.,  LL.D.,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  on  December  29th,  1898. 
Death  came  to  him  as  he  would  probably  have 
wished  it  to  come.  There  was  no  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  nor  were  there  yeara  of  disability.  The 
first  term  of  his  work  in  Huron  College  had  been 
one  of  increasing  happiness  to  him.  His  health 
had  been  batter  than  in  several  years  before. 
At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  had  gone  to  hie 
home  at  Pierre  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Sitting  in  his 
room  preparing  sermons  which  his  friends  had 
requested  for  the  following  Sabbath,  be  was  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  When  hie  daughter  re¬ 
turned  from  her  errand  about  the  house,  be  was 
not  for  God  bad  taken  him,  A  blood  vessel  had 
buret  in  the  brain,  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
wheels  of  life  stood  etill. 

William  Maxwell  Blackburn  was  born  eeventy- 
one  years  ago  near  Carliele,  Indiana.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances. 
During  the  years  of  hie  boyhood  and  young  man¬ 
hood  on  the  farm,  he  learned  many  invaluable 
leeeons.  He  learned  to  understand  every-day 
people  and  to  have  hearty  sympathy  with  them. 
To  these  traits  of  character  he  owed  much  of 
the  hold  which,  in  later  years,  be  obtained  over 
all  who  knew  him.  After  completing  the  classi¬ 
cal  course  at  Hanover  College,  he  was  graduated 
in  1854  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1870,  Princeton  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and,  in  1894,  Wooeter 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
was  licensed  in  April,  1853,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  ordained  in  September, 
1854,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lake,  Indiana. 

Hie  first  paetorte  wae  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  After  two 
years,  be  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Park 
Church  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained 
with  this  church  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  well  and  widely  known,  both 
ae  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  along  many  lines,  and,  in  these  early 
years  of  hie  ministry,  laid  the  foundations  for 
that  broad  scholarship  for  which  he  wae  honored 
in  later  life.  In  1863,  be  became  paetor  of  the 
Fourth  Church  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In 
1868,  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  in  the  (now)  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Chicago.  For  thirteen  yeara  he  held  this 
position  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  use 
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fulnees  to  the  Church.  From  1881  to  1884  he 
wae  pastor  of  the  Central  Church  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  During  this  time,  he  lost  by  fire  the 
manuscript  of  “A  History  of  Christian  Doc 
trine.”  He  had  spent  much  time  and  labor 
upon  this  work  and  regarded  it  as  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  bis  writings.  Among  his  other  writ¬ 
ings  the  moat  important  was,  “A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,”  published  at  Cincinnati. 
Besides  these  longer  works,  he  wrote  numerous 
articles  for  papers  and  magazines,  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Princeton  Review  for  a  time  and 
published  a  series  of  Sabbath  school  books, 
treating  for  the  most  part  historical  subjects. 

During  a  vacation  trip  into  North  Dakota,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  regents  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  that  State.  The  result  of  this  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  at  Fargo.  He  accepted 
the  call,  but  he  had  been  too  long  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Church  to  feel  at  home  in  a 
State  school.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  President  of 
Pierre  University,  the  Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Dakota,  located  at  Pierre. 

Here  for  thirteen  years,  he  did  what  was,  in 
some  ways,  the  most  important  and  fruitful  work 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  building  of  foundations, 
sometimes,  with  but  scant  material.  The  pathos 
of  ths  long  struggle  is  only  realized  fully  now 
that  ths  toiler  is  gone.  The  value  of  hie  work, 
only  eternity  can  reveal.  It  was  his  mission, 
during  these  years  of  patient,  self-sacrificing 
effort,  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  own  life  and 
character  upon  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
students  who  were  brought  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  him.  In  the  lonely  cabins  and  villages 
scattered  over  the  prairies  and  in  distant  foreign 
lands  there  are  hundreds  of  earnest  young  men 
and  women  who  owe  to  him  their  impulse 
towards  the  higher  life. 

The  region  around  Pierre  affords  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  geological  study.  For  many  years. 
Dr.  Blackburn  had  been  interested  in  such  study, 
and,  after  his  removal  to  Pierre,  be  took  it  up 
with  renewed  zest.  He  wandered  up  and  down 
the  Missouri  river  and  made  expeditions  into 
the  Bad  Lands,  collecting  specimens  for  himself 
and  bis  friends.  During  bis  thirteen  years  at 
Pierre,  by  bis  own  collectirg,  by  exchange,  and 
by  purchase,  ha  brought  together  one  of  the  best 
collections  in  the  West. 

Hie  work  and  influence  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  school  or  church.  Men  of  every  class 
and  belief  knew  him  and  honored  him.  In  his 
death,  all  felt  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend  and 
adviser. 

No  one  hoped  more  for  Pierre  University  than 
he  did.  No  one  believed  in  it  longer;  but  the 
end  came.  In  May,  1898,  he  sent  out  word  that 
he  could  see  no  prospect  for  re  opening  in  the 
fall.  Synod  was  called  together  and  an  offer  to 
re-locate  at  Hurjn  was  accepted.  With  declining 
health  and  broken  hopes,  but  with  unfailing 
loyalty  to  the  college,  the  faithful  servant  of  his 
time  laid  his  burden  down  He  resigned  the 
Presidency,  but  remained  in  the  faculty  as 
President  emeritus  and  Professor. 

Then  came  a  few  months  which  were  to  him  a 
time  of  increasing  happiness,  and  which  are 
now  to  hie  friends  a  most  comforting  memory. 
Released  from  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  lead¬ 
ership,  he  gave  hims’lf  with  his  old  time  zest 
to  the  arramri'’"  of  his  books  and  specimens. 
Surrounded  by  bis  classes  in  history  or  geology, 
he  became  almost  young  again.  Students,  new 
and  old,  came  to  love  him.  The  people  of  the 
church  and  town  were  won  anew  by  his  un¬ 
assuming  learning  and  the  rugged  kindness  of 
his  character.  From  this  which  we  hoped  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  joy  in  hie  favorite  things  on 
earth,  he  was  translated  to  the  joys  above;  while 
we  who  stood  by  could  only  say,  “The  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.”  “He  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.” 

For  many  years  he  carried  the  college  on  his 
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heart.  He  bore  it  up  in  his  prayers.  Ue  re¬ 
joices  and  will  rejoice  in  its  prosperity.  He 
has  builded  himself  everlasting  memorials  in 
the  hearts  and  fives  of  many  students.  What 
better  thing  could  hie  friends  of  eailier  days  do 
than  build  for  him  a  memorial  in  brick  or  stone, 
that  bis  name  might  abide  among  men  and  the 
work  that  he  loved  might  go  on. 

He  leaves  an  invalid  wife  and  an  unmarried 
daughter  besides  a  son  in-law,  nearer  than  most 
eons,  at  Pierre.  His  only  eon,  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Blackburn,  is  a  missionary,  unaer  our  Board  at 
Uroomiah,  Persia,  and  a  married  daughter  with 
her  fami’y  resides  in  Canada.  C.  H.  French. 

Huron  College,  South  Dakota. 


MUSIC. 

The  columns  of  onr  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
ts  improvement  in  the  devotional  service  in  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  church. 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  CULTIVATE  MY  VOICE? 

This  oft-repeated  question  is  so  well  answered 
by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bliss  in  a  late  number  of 
“The  Musician,"  that  we  quote  his  paper  almost 
entire  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  timid  ones 
who  long  to  express  themselves  in  music  and  yet 
shrink  from  making  the  attempt,  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  voice 
they  have.  Mr.  Bliss  says: 

"The  fossilized  idea  that  there  is  no  thought 
development  in  the  study  of  music,  that  it  is  not 
a  bread-winner,  and  that  it  is  only  intended  for 
women  and  weak  minded  men,  still  clings  to  us 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  every  student 
begins  the  study  of  music  with  fear  and  trembling. 

"The  pupil  applies  to  the  voice  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  in  about  the  followicg  way :  'Professor 

H - ,  I  thought  I  would  have  you  test  my 

voice  and  see  if  it  would  pay  me  to  have  my 
voice  cultivated.  I  love  music,  and  enjoy  sing¬ 
ing  very  much,  but  I  don’t  know  as  I  have  voice 
enough  to  pay  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in 
cultivating  it’ 

"This  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  voice  ?  Upon  what  does  the  value 
of  a  voice  depend  ?  If  you  desired  to  purchase 
an  instrument  of  any  kind,  what  is  the  first 
thing  you  would  look  after  in  that  instrument  ? 
Certainly  it  is  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Other 
things  might  come  in  as  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  but  certain  it  is,  if  you  desired  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  last  you  for  years  and  to  be  a  perpetua^ 
joy  to  you,  you  would  select  first  of  all  an  in¬ 
strument  with  a  pure,  clear,  mellow  tone.  So 
with  the  voice.  The  voice  is  an  instrument,  by 
far  more  delicate,  more  expressive,  more  effective 
in  its  power  to  move  people,  than  any  instrument 
made  by  human  hands.  The  voice,  like  the  in 
strument,  is  valued  according  to  the  quality  of 
its  tone.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  in 
accord  with  many  preconceived  ideas  regarding 
the  voice,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 

"The  young  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  bass 
singer  usually  thinks  that  the  great  desideratum 
to  be  sought  for  is  low  tones.  No  matter  bow 
harsh  or  coarse  they  may  be,  so  they  are  low. 
They  may  be  so  uncouth  and  strident  as  to  drive 
you  from  the  room,  but  if  they  are  big  and  low 
be  at  once  imagines,  and  usually  his  friends 
tell  him,  he  has  a  great  voice. 

"The  young  soprano  generally  has  an  insane 
desire  to  sing  high  C,  and  would  give  all  she  is 
worth  to  be  able  to  sing  two  or  three  notes  above 
that  No  matter  if  the  tone  is  as  shrill  as  the 
whistle  of  the  steam  thresher  and  as  blaring  and 
brazen  as  the  tone  of  a  slide  trombone,  just  so  it 
is  high,  she  imagines  she  is  at  once  the  rival  of 
Patti  and  needs  only  a  dozen  or  so  lessons  to 
p‘irfect  her  in  the  art. 

"Neither  highness,  lowness,  nor  loudness,  is 
the  prime  requisite  upon  which  to  build  a  beau¬ 
tiful  voice.  The  great  thing  is  quality  of  tone. 

"The  singing  voice  is  but  an  extension  of  the 


speaking  voice.  In  talking,  we  use  only  a  few 
tones  in  easy  compass.  In  singing,  we  extend 
this  compass  higher  and  lower.  Since  this  is 
the  case,  anyone  who  can  talk  well  can  sing 
well.  That  is,  by  proper  and  judicious  culti 
vation,  be  may  have  th3  speaking  tones  of  the 
voice  so  developed  that  he  can  sing  in  a  way  and 
manner  that  will  be  pleasant  to  any  listener. 
He  may  not  sing  high,  he  may  not  sing  low,  be 
may  not  sing  loud,  but  be  can  sing  with  beauti¬ 
ful  tone,  clear  enunciation  and  intelligent  pbras 
ing,  and  this  will  command  and  attract  the  most 
critical  listener.  In  what  song  is  Patti  best 
remembered  ?  In  her  high  flights  and  bravura 
passages  ?  No.  Many  singers  have  sung  as  high 
and  as  loud  as  Patti.  But  she  is  best  remem 
bered  t'y  her  pure,  limpid  tones  in  the  medium 
register  of  her  voice. 

"Since  good  quality  of  tone  always  dependi- 
upon  the  ease  with  which  you  eing,  and  eaee  in 
singing  depends  largely  upon  good  breath  control, 
it  follows  naturally  that  a  great  deal  of  practice 
must  be  done  with  the  organs  of  respiration. 
This  continued  practice  enlarges  the  chest  capac 
ityrfurniehFe’*thV*lungB  with  pure”  air,'  and  so 
builds  up  and  revivifies  the  whole  system.  Will 
it  pay  to  have  good  health  "!  “  • 

^"Every  singer  who  would  influence  his  aud' 
ence  must  hive  in  mind  the  picture  about  which 
he  IS  singing. 

"The  grandest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men 
are  found  set  to  music.  Will  it  not  pay  to  cul- 
tivate  the  imagination  and  to  broaden  your  mind 
by  dwelling  on  the  thoughts  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good  7 

"In  giving  out  these  thoughts,  aided  by  the 
rhythm  of  music  and  your  own  earnestness  and 
individuality,  you  are  making  others  purer  and 
better.  Will  it  not  pay  to  lift  others  up  7 

"Since  music  is  in  demand  everywheri — at 
the  concert,  at  the  church,  at  the  wedding,  at 
the  grave,  in  ail  the  different  walks  of  life — you 
can  always  find  an  opportunity  to  use  your  talent. 
Will  it  not  pay  to  be  able  to  do  that  which  is  in 
constant  demand  by  all  classes  of  society  7 

"Your  voice  is  your  talent.  It  may  be  ordi¬ 
nary,  it  may  be  good,  it  may  be  excellent.  It 
was  given  you  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  improve.  Will 
it  not  pay  in  that  great  day  when  all  the  acts 
of  life  shall  be  counted  up,  to  feel  that  whatever 
ability  you  have  had  in  that  line,  be  it  grea^ 
or  small,  has  been  improved  ;  tnat  you  have  not 
hid  the  talent  in  the  earth,  but  that  you  have 
used  it,  and  by  that  use  have  gained  more  power 
with  which  to  hless  yourselves  and  others  7  Yes, 
it  will  pay.” 

GI.aD.STONE’8  VIEWS  ON  MUSIC. 

"They  who  think  music  racks  amongst  the 
trifles  of  existence  are  in  gross  error,  because, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the 
present  time,  it  hm  been  one  of  the  most  forci¬ 
ble  instruments  both  for  training,  for  arousing 
and  for  governing  the  mind  of  man.  There  was 
a  time  when  letters  and  civilization  had  but 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  In  that  day 
music  was  not  unknown ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
so  far  from  being  a  mere  servant  and  hand  maid  of 
common  and  light  amueement  that  the  great  and 
noble  art  of  poetry  was  essentially  weddel  to 
that  of  music,  so  that  there  was  no  poet  who  was 
not  a  musician;  there  was  no  verse  spoken  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world  but  that  music  was 
adapted  as  its  vehicle,  ehowing  thereby  the  uni¬ 
versal  consciousness  that  in  that  way  the  straight 
est  and  most  effectual  road  would  be  found  to 
the  heart  and  affections  of  men." — Art  Journal. 
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Extraordinary  Vour  via  PeniiHylvaiifa  Kailroad. 

America  is  a  great  coni:  try.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  It  is  unrivaled.  To  trav  rse  it,  to  be¬ 
hold  Its  diversities  and  i  s  «oi;dei>.  Is  aliberalednca- 
tlon,  a  revelation  to  the  iinmur  d  metropolitan  citizen. 
The  Personally  Conducte  l  Tour  to  California  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvan'a  R  til  road  Company,  which 
leaves  on  February  9,  affo  ds  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tu-iity  to  view  the  vast  variety  and  boundless  beauty  of 
this  marvelous  land.  Th  party  will  travel  over  the 
enffre  rtmte  in  the  model  Pullman  train  of  smoking,  dln- 
Ing,  sleeping,  and  observation  cars  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  and  Omaha.  This  train  will  »>e  placed  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  first  time  on  this  occa-lon.  aii<l  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  who  will  look 
after  all  details  of  the  trip  as  well  as  the  1  dividual 
welfare  of  members  of  the  party  Stops  will  be  made 
at  Mammoth  Cave.  New  Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras 
Ca' nival,  El  Paso,  Lo»  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Redlands, 
Riverside,  Pasadena,  Santa  Karbara,  Monterey,  Drf 
Monte,  Santa  Cruz.  Mount  Hamilton.  Mer  lo  Park,  San 
Francisco.  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Hprlntra,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manltou  and  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and 
Chicago.  Nineteen  davs  will  be  spent  in  California. 
Round  trip  rate.  incluiHng  all  nece*tiaru  erpewes  during 
entire  trip,  $400  from  all  points  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  east  of  Pittsburg:  $395  from  Pittsburg. 
For  itinerary  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 

y,  N^ew 


agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 


York;  or 


figen  „  ,  _ _  _ _ 

address  Geo  W  Hoyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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A  TABLET  MEMORIAL  OF  PROFESSOR 
B.  B.  W(LCH. 

The  substantial  building  erected  for  Seminary 
uses  on  the  campus  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Profeesor 
Welch  and  bis  family,  now  bears  a  beautiful 
tablet,  wrought  with  artistic  sk  II  by  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Adame.  It  ie  of  white  Carrara  marble 
in  three  panels.  The  central  panel  bears  in  high 
relief  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Welch  bordered  by  lilies 
and  surmounted  by  a  cap  with  mouldings.  The 
two  Bide  panels  carry,  in  low  relief,  symbolic 
figures  of  Religion  and  Learning,  the  one  with 
the  motto:  "Teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Obriet;"  the  other  with  the  motto:  "To  give 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace,"  The  pedestal,  which  is  of 
Italian  walnut  from  Ancona,  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  "Ransom  Bethune  Welch  was  graduated 
from  Union  College,  1846,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  1852.  Pastor  in  Gilboa, 
Oatskill  and  Albion,  New  York,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature  and  Meta 
physics  in  Union  College,  1866-1876.  Profeesor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  1876-1890.  A  pastor,  loving  and  be¬ 
loved,  with  ministrations  eminently  bleesed  of 
God.  A  scholar  of  rare  and  wide  attainments 
A  teacher,  loyal  to  truth,  living  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  which  he  inspired.  Of  hie  loving  de 
▼otion  to  the  seminary,  this  building  ie  the 
memorial. " 

President  Booth  presided,  the  faculty  being  all 
present  save  Dr.  Hopkins,  absent  in  Brooklyn. 
The  four  recitation  rooms  were  thrown  open  to 
atudente  and  others  present.  The  President 
began  the  esrvicee  at  8  o’clock,  and  the  faculty, 
save  Dr.  Huntington,  who  eat  with  them,  took 
each  a  part  of  service. 

PRESENTATION  WORDS  BY  MRS.  WELCH. 

The  presentation  address  was  by  Mrs.  Welch, 
read  by  Professor  T.  G.  Darling,  who  succeeded 
to  the  Chair  of  Christian  Theology  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Welch.  The  paper  was  as  follows: 
"1  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn 
a  tablet  erected  in  memory  of  my  beloved  hus¬ 
band,  Ransom  Bethune  Welch. "  Then  follows 
a  brief  description  of  the  work  of  art  and,  con¬ 
tinuing,  it  reads:  "It  seems  to  me  simple  jus 
ties  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  was  a 
profeesor  in  the  seminary,  and  who,  by  eyete- 
matic  saving  from  a  salary  never  large,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  this  building  a  possibility.  The 
call  from  hie  alma  mater  to  the  chair  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  was  to  him  especially  gratifying, 
because  it  came  unsought.  Trained  in  the 


school  of  eelf-denial  and  hard  work,  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  honor  which  the  recognition 
of  his  echolarehip  brought  him ;  yet,  he  never 
failed  to  look  back  with  joy  to  hie  parish  days, 
when,  at  every  communion,  were  added  to  the 
church  Buch  as  should  be  caved.  Of  hie  gentle 
spirit,  of  hie  virtues  and  the  value  of  hie  teach¬ 
ing,  they  who  best  knew  him,  they  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  they  who  were  hie  pupils  are 
faithful  witneesee.  An  added  grace  attends  those 
who  cultivate  the  mind  as  well  ae  the  heart,  who 
study  as  well  aa  labor  and  pray.  The  laurel  that 
crowns  the  brow  of  the  Obrietiao  echolar  ie  ever 
green,  although  it  may  be  mingled  with  thorce. 
In  the  hope  that  always  it  may  tell  that  man 
lives  not  by  brfiid  alone  but  alto  by  a  firm  and 
an  intelligent  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  our 
Christian  religion,  I  give  this  tablet  into  the 
keeping  of  the  seminary,  which  Dr.  Welch  loved 
and  honored  and  loyally  served." 

MR.  OSBORNE’S  REMARKS. 

Following  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Welch’s  words 
the  veil  wae  drawn  by  Master  William  Teal,  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Welch,  and  then  Mr.  John  H,  Os¬ 
borne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Giounde 
and  Buildings,  accepted  the  tablet  thus  presented 
in  a  graceful  speech.  He  said:  "Mrs.  Welch: 
— In  the  absence,  through  illneea,  of  the  honora¬ 
ble  Justice  Dwight  upon  whom  as  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trueteea  would  have 
more  fittingly  devolved  thiepleaeant  duty,  it  bae 
been  appointed  to  me,  on  behalf  of  this  eemin- 
ary,  gratefully  to  accept  from  you  this  beautiful 
memorial  of  your  good  hueband,  of  whom  it 
could  be  and  was  said  by  all  tf  every  degree  in 
this  city, 

“  •  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.’ 

"Let  first  a  few  words  be  eaid  of  him  ae  a 
fellow  townsman.  We  all  remember  him  aa  he 
lived  among  up,  only  nine  short  yeare,  and  learned 
to  appreciate  him  as  the  urbane  and  quiet  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  upright  citizen,  the  honored  and 
reverend  minister  of  God.  In  all  places  of  con¬ 
course,  whether  on  the  street,  at  the  social  gath¬ 
ering  or  in  the  houee  of  worship,  hie  was  a 
benign  and  exemplary  presence;  we  greeted  him 
as  the  refined  scholar,  the  cordial  friend ;  and 
were  edified  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  life 
by  the  helpful  words  of  truth  and  Boberness  given 
forth  in  hie  occasional  minietratione  at  the  ^ 
eacred  desk.  ^ 

"Ae  an  instructor  in  this  inetitution  of  eacred  ^ 
learning,  it  is  not  competent  for  a  layman  to 
speak  of  him.  ‘Even  now,  behold,  his  witnees 
ie  in  heaven,  and  He  that  voucheth  for  him  ie  on  | 
high.  ’  We  knew  that  he  fulfilled  every  duty  ^ 
under  a  constant  sense  of  obligation  to  unfold  ^ 
completely  in  their  breadth  and  depth,  and  to  ^ 
impart  in  all  their  fulneea  the  divine  truths  and  | 
doctrines.  He  wae  ever  eolicitous  to  maintain  ^ 
the  integrity  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  face  of  ^ 
the  aubtle  opposition  exerted  by  scientiete  falsely  ^ 
Bo-called,  and  by  rationaliete  for  its  eubversion  ^ 
and  the  discrediting  of  its  truth  and  authority.  ^ 

"He  was  a  zealous  and  valuable  assistant  in 
founding  the  American  School  of  Christian 
Philosophy  and  the  efficient  work  done  during  ^ 
the  short  career  of  that  society  affords  us  occa-  _ 
eion  for  great  regret  that  its  useful  existence 
could  not  have  been  prolonged  under  the  care  of  j 
gifted  men  worthy  to  be  Bucceseors  to  Doctor 
Welch  and  Doctor  Deeme. 

"But  more  than  all  would  we  remember  our  | 
friend  aa  setting  forth  in  bis  life  a  noble  exam-  i 
pie  of  godly  self  denial.  1  may  with  all  confi-  I 
dence  aaeume  to  speak  the  mind  of  every  layman  ' 
connected  with  the  Boards  of  this  seminary,  in 
declaring  that  the  teachers  in  this  school  of  the  i 
prophets,  ae  well  ae  those  in  all  other  similar 
schools,  are  far  greater  benefactors  to  their  re- 
epective  inetitutione  than  any  or  all  of  those  who  i 
have  contributed  to  them  their  gifts  for  endow  j 
ment  or  expense  in  the  form  of  money  or  any 
other  property ;  becauee,  for  a  consideration  that 
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ie  equivalent  only  to  the  bare  expense  of  a  living 
for  themeelvee  acd  familiee,  they  render  servicee 
fully  parallel,  in  monetary  value  alone,  with  ler- 
vicee  that  command  the  high  recompensee  given 
in  our  large  cities  to  those  employed  in  the 
fields  of  financial  and  commercial  activity. 

"Such  giving  la  ever  going  on  in  a  steady, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way ;  no  trumpet  is  sounded 
before  H  or  after  it.  The  world  at  large  takes 
little  note  of  these  inetances  of  eelf  sacrifice, 
and  the  Ohrietian  world  (not  at  all  to  its  credit) 
has  little  attention  to  bestow  upon  this  most 
valuable  work  thus  willingly  rendered  for  Hie 
sake  who  gave  Himeelf  a  sacrifice  Icr  all.  Let 
UB  hope  that  in  a  better  time  that  soon  may 
come,  the  church  will  mark  in  eome  practical 
way  a  more  just  eatimate  of  the  labors  of  love 
rendered  by  teachere  in  theological  eeminariee. 

"Of  such  self  denying  benevolence,  Doctor 
Welch’s  whole  earthly  record  offers  a  surpaesing 
example ;  out  of  the  meagre  ealariea  paid  him  in 
couutry  pastorates  or  by  college  board,  be  ac¬ 
quired  and  saved  a  competency,  being  cordially 
aeeieted  in  this  by  the  care  and  co  operation  of 
his  faithful  wife.  It  wae  all  hoarded, 'however, 
in  no  spirit  of  avarice,  but  with  the  cherished 
intent  to  use  it  ae  the  Lord’s  treasure  and  for 
the  Lord’s  purposes;  and  he  exercised  such  care 
and  economy  in  order  that  he  might  at  the  last 
contribute  hia  small  share  with  tboee  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  who  had  bountifully  contributed  to  the  sem¬ 
inary’s  treasury. 

"Thia  building,  unpretentious  and  plain,  but 
beautiful  becauee  so  useful,  ie  part  of  the  fiuit 
of  our  friend’s  life  long  eervica  for  the  Maetex, 
and  under  the  good  favor  of  God,  it  eball  stand 
during  many  years  to  come,  doubly  consecrated 
both  from  its  origin  and  for  its  uesb.  Here, 
through  Bucceaeive  generation  e,  shall  workmen 
approved  of  God  handle  aright  the  word  of  truth, 
that  in  all  its  richneee,  purity  and  simplicity  it 
may  be  'committed  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also.  * 

"So  it  was,  Mrs.  Welch,  with  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
seminary  that  you  have  caused  this  choice  memo 
rial  to  be  placed  here  to  recall,  in  these  familiar 

Stats  of  Ohio,  City  of  Tolsdo,  I_ 

Lucas  County.  I  ' 

Frank  J.  Chknxy  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chrnky  &  Co„  doing  busi¬ 
ness  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  ease  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  snbecrlbed  In  my  preeence. 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 

1  I  ‘  A.  W.  GLEASON. 

1  f  Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and  acU  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mnoons  snrfacee  of  the  system.  Send 
for  teetlmonlals,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO„  Toledo.  O. 

^F'Sold  by  Drngglste,  76c. 
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features  executed  with  facile  fidelity  in  immacu¬ 
late  marble,  the  earnest  heart  and  genial  pres- 


“  THERE  IS  A  RIVER  OF  DELiIGHT.” 
Lines  written  on  the  gift  of  a  pnbllc  park  to  the  citi- 


ence  of  the  beloved  instructor;  and  also  that  the  wnsof  Madison,  N.  J. .made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Willis 
excellent  stone,  by  its  spotless  whiteness,  may 


illustrate  the  pure  heart  that  was  ever  desirous 
*with  unveiled  face  to  behold  as  in  a  mirror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. ' 

“Do  we  not  know  that  to  him  as  to  all  who 
look  steadfastly  into  that  clear  mirror,  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  in  which  is  seen  the  image  of  Christ,  there 
came  a  change,  so  that  he  then  in  the  earthly 
life  was  transformed  by  that  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory  T  And  we  may  now  rest  secure  in 
the  belief  that  in  the  heavenly  life  the  trans¬ 
formation  has  been  continued,  while  he  beholds 
the  glory,  no  longer  refiected  from  the  Gospel 
mirror,  but  brightly  radiant  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“This  offering  shall  ever  be  tenderly  cared  for 
and  preserved  as  a  very  precious  possession ;  and 
the  story  of  this  gift  and  of  the  noble  and  worthy 
motive  of  its  giver  shall  form  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  records  of  this  institution.  ’  ’ 

These  interesting  proceedings  concluded  with 
the  hymn,  “For  all  the  saints  who  from  their 
labors  rest,”  sung  by  the  seminary  quintette. 


Brown  Bros,  tt  Co. 

PHII.A.,  HSW  TOBK.  BOBTOH. 

ALSX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTDIOBX. 

COKNBCTBD  BT  PRIVATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUe..  end  Beltlmore  Stock  Bxch’s. 

We  bny  and  seU  all  firsir-claae  Inyeet-  T'n'vrAa'f"ma'n1 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XUVCSvIlIClII 
receive  acoonnts  ot  Banka  Bankeraand 
Oorporatlona  Firms  and  Indlvldoals  on  Gaoii  vvif^sia 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  llilOB* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  ant 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forolsi 


There  is  a  river  of  delight 
(Concealed  from  sslflsh  souls),  whose  rise 
Is  high  among  the  Hills  of  Light, 

With  banks  whose  verdure  never  dies. 

But  he,  alone,  can  find  that  stream 
Who  turns  his  sail  to  catch  the  breese  - 
Which  way  it  blows,  ab  tft,  abeam,— 

That  urges  hi  u  to  live  to  please. 

O  Bieeze  Divine,  which  through  the  tongue 
Has  wafted  to  the  waiting  ear 
The  sweetest  note  that  ever  rung. 

Or  broke  upon  the  atmosphere— 

Of  love  to  those  who  He  below 
The  social  stream  we  glide  upon; 

Whose  lot  in  life  is  not  to  know 
Much  rest  or  joy,  till  life  is  done. 

Thy  tender  help  has  lifted  up 
Unnumbered  souls  with  strength  and  joy 
To  stand,  and  smile,  and  drink  the  cup 
They  cannot,  if  they  would,  destroy. 

But  higher,  far,  than  words  of  love. 

Though  borne  on  golden  wings  they  roll, 

Are  acts,  with  power  in  them  to  move 
To  higher  life  a  human  soul  I 

So  be  who  in  the  soil  we  tread 
Can  see  the  Maker  of  It  all. 

And  o'er  its  face  His  beauties  spread 
(That  come  to  him  with  power  to  call). 

Who  gives  his  wealth  for  gifts  of  Ood, 

And  moulds  them  to  our  mortal  sight. 

Has  s'reets  of  rold  already  trod. 

And  walks  by  rivers  of  delight  I 

Xatbanibl  Niles. 

Madison,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1, 1S99. 

LIFE'S  DECLINE. 

Out  on  the  waves  and  drifting. 

Drifting,  drifting  away; 

The  world  in  the  background  receding. 

Even  now  seems  to  look  far  away. 

No  longer  its  pleasures  enclave  me. 

For  bereavement  hath  broken  the  spell. 

And  my  eye  is  now  turned  toward  the  haven 
Where  the  waves  toss  my  bark  In  their  swell. 

Those  waters  that  eddied  and  rippled 
From  dawn  to  the  set  of  the  sun. 

Tossing  u  f  brightest  pebbles  of  comfort. 

And  jewels  from  happiness  sprung. 

Ah  yee,  how  those  waves  were  once  freighted. 

And  white-capt  with  purest  delights. 

And  smiles  that  were  brightest,  and  fadeless. 
Crowned  my  days,  and  made  peaceful  my  nights. 

r”  'Neath  the  sea  of  my  life  are  now  buried  “  **~ 
The  bright  golden  days  that  have  flown, 

And  low  beneath  mosses  and  seaweed 
The  happiest  days  that  were  known. 

But  a  heaven  looms  up  in  near  prospect. 

Where  we  trust  all  the  dear  ones  have  gone; 

We  may  soon  hear  the  roll-call  and  anthems. 

And  join  wrlth  the  glorifled  throng. 

Then  which  of  the  hours  is  the  sweeter. 

The  dawn  or  the  close  of  the  day  ? 

When  the  glimpses  of  heaven  are  brighter. 

As  we  catch  oft  an  unclouded  ray. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Roberts. 

DOWN  IN  AlABAMA  AGAIN. 


nrmTitriWL  <Tkc1n<Htig  Rfttith  Afrto,  ^  ^  ^  •  DTAVOTB  aDCl  ABBlBbaDCB  OI  ^OriuBrD  iriBDQD* 

Letters  Wealsobuyandseu^msof  E*ch«ig.oa.«  Lifting!  Sini  away;  ‘  ««  Ohriatian  IrduBteial  School  in 

nf  transfers  to  aU  parts;  also  mak*  The  world  in  the  background  receding,  thlB  great  Borrow  and  lOBB.  Is  there  not  BOme 

ooUeotlons  and  Imus  Conunerclal  and  Travel  a.  an  au 

flVdit  hi  au  parts  ofSiewoSd.  Even  now  seems  to  look  far  away.  one  who  Will  volunteer  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 

D  Qkl  I  a.  (I  No  longer  its  pleasures  enslave  me,  by  the  departure  of  thie  faithful  worker  and 

Brown,  Bnioley  ft  Go.,  London.  For  bereavement  hath  broken  the  spell,  friend  of  the  colored  people  in  Jenifer,  Ala. 

_ _ _ _ _  And  my  eye  is  now  turned  toward  the  haven  _ 

Where  the  waves  toss  my  bark  In  their  swell.  THE  TCSKE6EE  CONFERENCE. 

Cl  I\/l  rL-  Those  waters  that  eddied  and  rippled  Annual  Negro  Conference  will  beheld 

,  «  .emr  wr  .  Tossing  u ,  brightest  pebbles  of  comfort,  thiB  year  on  Wedneeday.  February  22d,  1899, 

msur^cc  Loin D^nv  or  New  York  And  jewels  from  happiness  sprung.  and  the  Workers’  Educational  Conference  on 

.M  Ahyes,howthosewaveswereoncefreighted,  Thureday.  February  23d.  at  Tuekegee.  Alabama. 

wTTICO  ■  NOa  119  orOAuWAya  And  white-capt  with  purest  delights.  The  Neg^ro  CiJonfereDce  iB  compoBed  of  bUD* 

, - r— -  .  And  smiles  that  were  brightest,  and  fadeless,  drede  of  the  represent »tive  farmers,  mechanics, 

inefy-first  Semi-Annual  Statement.  January.  1899  Crowned  my  days,  and  made  peaceful  my  nights.  miniBtere  and  teachers  from  all  parte  of  the  South. 

8UMMABT  OT  ASSETS.  r.Z 'Neath  the  sea  of  my  life  are  now  bnried  "  ZH  I?"  The  Workers’  Conference  IB  emmpoeed  of  the 

Par  Folue.  Market  Value.  The  bright  golden  days  that  have  flown,  PrsBidente  of  and  inetructore  in  the  colored  in- 

U  And  low  beneath  mo^s  and  seaweed  stitutione  of  h=gh  grade  in  the  south. 

TTnltad  S^atsa  Bonds,  1  oao  jcaa  a  Ths  happiest  days  that  were  known*  .  «  .  ■  « 

’  »y.ooSoo  '%e\soooa  ^  .  A  B  UBual  interesting  reports  of  the  progress  of 

CltyJ^n^ .  78l,stl  83  790,811  83  But  a  heaven  looms  up  in  near  prospect.  colored  Deoole  in  buyins  homee,  replacing 

Rw  Road  ^nds .  1,948,000  00  1,830,080  OO  Where  we  trust  all  the  dear  ones  have  gone;  ^  PP  /S  iF  S 

We  may  soon  hear  the  roll-call  and  anthems.  the  one  roon  log  cabin,  diversifying  crops. 

Rail  Road^Sto^s.^.' !  9,^8,100  00  4,09o’,l94  OO  And  join  with  the  glorifled  throng.  building  Bchool  bouBse,  prolonging  the  school 

l?S?tcSfltoikV.”  V.  ^%*k!ooooo  ^'9i;800  00  Then  which  of  the  honrs  is  the  sweeter.  term  and  improving  the  moral  and  religious 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  Ist  lien  on  The  dawn  or  the  close  of  the  day  ?  cmnditionB  will  be  read  and  diecueaed,  and  plane 

Loi^n^^*L:'^Vibre  on’d^nd::  Isi.'lli  oo  brighter.  will  be  formulated  for  future  guidance. 

Preml^unooUected  and  in  hands  of  As  we  catch  oft  an  unclouded  ray.  gf  ^be  institution  and  those  inter- 

Intomt  d^'and‘a<»ro(^'on‘iat*Jan‘.  nts  *  _ Mrs.  Susan  B.  Roberts.  eatej  in  the  progreeB  of  the  race  will  be  well  re- 

. $T9  'i8i^04  79  DOWN  IN  AlABAMA  AGAIN.  paid  if  they  are  able  to  accept  Mr.  Booker  T. 

n*-i,  liabilities.  ^  ^  The  friends  of  Miaa  Smith  of  the  Jenifer  Mie-  Waahington’e  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at 

ReeerveS»remiim"Pnnd”'.’.!’.!'.!!!’.!‘.‘.!!!*d,OJ».«?'7  0»  aion  will  be  Baddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Conference.  Reduced  rates  have  been 

^er  elater  and  helper  at  Talladega,  Alabama,  eecured  and  iTull  information  will  be  j-iven  by 
$19,101,104  79  whither  ahe  had  gone  tor  treatment  on  January  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal,  Tuekegee, 

8urplu.««^p,llcy.hold^..  Ten  years  ago,  Miaa  Emily  joined  her  aia-  Alabama. 

AUS^LXAjJf  AxBBlClftULf  a»t«ea  #  as.*  am.  a 


Novelty  Cotton  Goods. 

New  materials  including  sheer  cotton  fabrics 
and  mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Etamine,  with  insertions  of  Valenciennes  and 
silk  stripe. 

forded  Madras,  with  graduated  silk  stripes. 
Silk  Mus  in,— with  satin  stripes,— floral  and 
foliage  designs. 

Silk  and  Linen,  with  cord  and  fancy  lattice 
stripe. 

Silk  Muslin,— very  sheer  quality,  with  groups 
of  folded  tucks. 

Silk  flusliu,— in  a  very  extensive  variety  of 
nary  blue  and  white  designs. 

60c.  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  St., 

Broadway  and  lltli  St., 

New  York. 


of  Talladega  College.  College  profeseore  were 
pall  bearers,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  near  by 
the  graves  of  a  martyr  and  a  home  miBeionary. 

This  miBBion  now  more  than  ever,  needs  the 
prayers  and  aasistance  of  Northern  friends.  Let 
UB  not  forget  the  Christian  Induatrial  School  in 
this  great  sorrow  and  lose.  Is  there  not  some 
one  who  will  volunteer  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  departure  of  this  faithful  worker  and 
friend  of  the  colored  people  in  Jenifer,  Ala. 

THE  TUSKEGEE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Annual  Negro  Conference  will  be  held 
this  year  on  Wednesday,  February  22d,  1899, 
and  the  Workers'  Educational  Conference  on 
Thursday,  February  23d,  at  Tuekegee,  Alabama. 

The  Negro  Conference  is  compoeed  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  repreeentitive  farmers,  mechanics, 
ministers  and  teachers  from  all  parte  of  the  South. 

The  Workers’  Conference  is  composed  of  the 
Presidente  of  and  inetructore  in  the  colored  in- 
etitutione  of  b'gh  grade  in  the  South. 

Ab  usual  interesting  reports  of  the  progreee  of 
the  colored  people  in  buying  homee,  replacing 
the  one-roon  log  cabin,  diversifying  crops, 
building  achool  bousee,  prolonging  the  school 
term  and  improving  the  moral  and  religious 
conditions  will  be  read  and  discuBsed,  and  plana 
will  be  formulated  for  future  guidance. 

All  friends  of  the  inetitution  and  those  inter- 
BBted  in  the  progreea  of  the  race  will  be  well  re- 


JOHN  H.  WA8HBURN.  I 

KLBRIDGK  G.  8NOW,  (  » i<»-FreBlQent«. 

THOMA8  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  ®««re»rleB 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  ! 

WILLIAM  H.  ChAnEY.  r  Ass  t  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  C.  BU8WELL,  I 
New  York,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 


ter  in  Jenifer,  to  care  for  and  aeBist  her  in  that 
volunteer  work. 


The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Detroit  will  cele- 


A  model  of  unaelfish  helpfulneas,  eweetnese,  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  ita  incor- 

love  and  cbeerfulneea,  ahe  made  just  the  he’per  poration.  by  a  meeting  and  banquet  on  Tuesday 
Miss  Smith  needed  in  their  Christian  Industrial  evening.  March  14th.  Rev.  Wallace  Radchfle  of 
School  Washington,  D.C.,  Moderator  of  the  Genera' 

Miaa'  Smith  is  very  feeble  and  Miss  Emily’s  Assembly,  will  epeak  on  “Presbyterianism  in 
great  desire  was,  to  live  to  care  for  her  aiater  to  United  States Rev.  J.  Mills  Gelston  of 


Jk]  17th  Year.  Partlee  limited.  Terme  reenable  “>0  end.  MiSS  Emily  had  been  dssf  from  chlld- 
B  Dr.  A  Mr*.  H.  pil>E.  Galena  Falla,  N.Y.  BUggSBted  S  few  dsyB  be- 

_  fore  her  death,  that  her  deaf  ears  would  bo  un- 

.Ektanffeliot  can  fwmMe  hoard  stopped  in  the  heaven  beyond,  ahe  answered, 

and  treatment  /or  eome  months/ at  a  ,*  ‘'“f  \ 

talking  with  the  angels  ’’  When  aeked  if  ebe 
reduotton  from  regular  price,  at  one  ^g,  gjgjg,  g^^g  ^  Talladega,  she 

of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  the  Coon-  nia,  “I  think  the  angels  will  bring  us  together  ’’ 


Write  for  particulars. 


The  funeral  aervicee  were  held  in  the  Chapel  I  on  nerves  and  brain. 


Ann  Arbor,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  will  epeak  on  “Presbyterianism  in  Michi¬ 
gan, ’’ and  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  of  the  Forest 
Avenue  Church,  will  speak  on  “Preabytarian- 
iem  in  Detroit.” 

For  Heavy,  SluKgish  Feeling 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
stomachs  that  need  stimulating,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avoniif,  Xew  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELI>,  I>.I).,  Editor. 


VsRits,  Three  dollars  &  year,  in  advance,  jxiatape  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  siihscriher,  five  dollars. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $i,.50  eacli.  Tlie  jiaiKT  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  siihscrilKT  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Adv  ERTlsiN'o  Hates.  20  cents  a  line.  SiK-cial  rales  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices.  10  cents  a  line. 

An.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordertsl  discontinued 

Hamit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  <»rder,  post- 
office  order,  or  registereii  letter. 

Post-oftlce  Orders  should  lx-  made  i)ayal>le  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EV.XNOEI.IST, 

1.50  Fifth  Avenue,  Ntuv  York. 


Entertd  at  thf  Pant-office  at  Sew  York  an  necotal-clann  mail 
matter. 


APVOI XTMKS TS  AXIt  IXSTITI  TIOXS, 

THE  mtARItS. 

loti  Fifth  .\ve.  New  Yor 


Home  Missions. 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education, 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Kellef  e 
Freedmen,  ... 
Aid  tor  Colleges, 


lUl'.i  Walnut  St. 


•  -  olti  Market  St..  l*ittslmrg.  Pa. 

-  30  Moutauk  Block,  Chicago, 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILAIIELPUIA  IX  1824, 
organizes  Cnlon  Biltle  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  wliere  only  a  union  ndsslouary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.603  new  seluxtls  started  in  1808  ;  also88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  »2.5.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  ♦700  supixirts  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baxchokt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mls.slonarles.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Heading  Hoorn  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Hoorn  and  its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud 
son  Hlver,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Hev.  Sami'KI.  BiH’i.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mooke,  President. 
TuEOPiiii.rs  BliOfWER,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Hehkick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April.  18.3.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  ahls  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  .s'ailor*’  Mnoazine,  the  Seatnnii't  Frienii, 
and  the  Li/e  linal.  .Tames  W.  F.lwki.l,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stcr- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Hev.  W.  C.  STITT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wliose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  lie  provided  for  elm*- 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  Ix-cause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,066  have  Ix’en  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,066  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  .3:.3n  to  4:.30  P.M.;  Sunday-school.  2  to 
3  P.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M..  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturdav:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:46  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  5IoitKIS  K.  .lESCP,  Pi-es.:  F.  E.  Ca.mP,  Treas.; 
A KCHlHAi.il  D.  HrssEl.l,,  Sec.;  5V.M.  F.  BAHXAHli,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventv-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating'  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Us  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Miasionaiies,  millions  of 
the  destitute  tlmiughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacle.s,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $366  to  $.566  siipixirts  a  colixirter  for  a  year. 
Hemlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Presbytery  of  Chicago  at  the  Presbyterian  Pnbllca- 
tion  Board  rooms,  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  10  30  a.m. 

Jas.  Fbothinoram,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  Fifth  Church, 
Trenton,  Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  at  10  30  a.m. 

A  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


MABBIAOJES. 


Roddle— Lokhein.-  a*,  the  home  of  the  groom,  Nov. 

20. 1898,  by  Rev  R.  A.  Vander  Las,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Rod- 
die  and  Miss  Christine  Lonhein.all  of  Huron,  So.  Dak. 

Sedam- Martin.— In  the  Presbyterian  manse,  Dec. 

24. 1898,  by  R“V.  R.  A.  Vander  Las  of  Huron,  So.  Dak., 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Hedam  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Martin,  both 
of  Wessington,  So.  Dak. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  RICHMOND,  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

T***  first  of  ^e  preMDt  series  of  personally-conducttd 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort.  Richmond,  and  Washing- 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York 
“mi  l^fidsdelphla  on  Saturday,  January  28. 

Ipclodlng  transportation,  meals  e»  route  In 
1  fiirections,  transfers  of  passengers  and  brggage, 
hotel  a^ci^modatlons  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond — 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brook- 
Newark;  $32  60  from  Trenton;  $31.00 from  Phll- 
adelpbla,  and  proporti'-nate  rites  from  other  stations. 

m.  u  .  .  Point  Comfort  Only. 

ilcketsto  Old  Point.  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  goi^  to  re  urn  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
connection  with  this  tour  at  rate 
of  $15 W  frorn  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton;  $12.60 
fiom  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
poluiB. 

For  Itlneratles  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Asslst- 
j  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

PULLMAN  EXHIBITION  TRAIN. 

Every  one  remembers  the  magnificent  passenger  train 
which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  exhibited  at 
the  Worid  8  Fair,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlan- 
^  Nashville,  and  Omaha.  By  special  arrangement  tile 
Penn^lvanla  Railroad  Company  has  secured  this  model 
for  its  per8onallT-conduct€!d  tour  to  California,  ft 
win  be  the  first  trip  the  train  has  ever  made  in  sendee, 
and  as  it  will  be  the  home  of  the  tourists  throughout  the 
entire  wur,  they  may  feel  assured  of  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations.  The  train  Is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is 
*h*de  up  of  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 
and  Imrary-observatlon  cars.  Among  Its  conveniences 
are  a  bath  room,  barber  shop,  refreshment  buffet,  and  a 
piano. 

The  tour  will  leave  February  9,  and  will  cover  a  period 
ef  thirty-five  days,  nineteen  of  which  will  be  spent  in 
California.  Among  the  points  of  interest  to  be  visited 
are  Maminotb  Cave,  New  Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras 
Carnival,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Coronado  Beach, 
Kivenlde,  Redlands,  Santa  Baniara,  Monterey,  Mt. 
Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  brings,  Manitou  and  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and  Chicago. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  every  item  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense,  $400;  $3%  from  Pittsburg. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  (^n- 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strop  has  been  used  lerovcr 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whl  e 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softer.! 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 


low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


FLORIDA. 

Each  year  witnesses  a  marked  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Florida  as  a  Winter  resort.  Its  climate  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  with  the  great  improvements  which  have  re- 
centiy'been  made,  it  has  become  a  veritable  paradise  for 
Winter  tourists. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  its  usual  series  of  fortnightly  tours  to  Jacksonville 
during  the  sexson.  January  24,  February  7  and  21,  and 
March  7  are  the  dates  selected.  The  iiartieB  will  travel 
between  New  York  and  Jacksonville  In  special  trains  of 
Pullman  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  and  the  rate  includes, 
for  the  first  three  tours,  transportation,  Pullman  berth, 
and  meals  on  special  train  in  each  direction.  Two 
weeks  will  be  allowed  in  Florida,  affording  ample  time 
to  visit  the  principal  points  of  interest,  including  a  trip 
to  Cuba.  Rate  for  the  last  tour  covers  transportation 
only  returning,  but  tickets  for  this  tour  will  be  good  to 
return  by  regular  trains  until  Mav31, 1899. 

Rate:  New  York,  $56:  Philadelphia,  BaltlmorcL  and 
Washington,  $48;  Erie,  ^.85;  Pittsburg,  $63,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  all  other  points  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Atsistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


AN  ACTUAL  OCCURRENCE. 

Scene  at  a  public  school. 

Teacher :  Where  is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  7 
Bright  Boy  (who  reads  the  papers) :  In  Newark,  N  J. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.— 
Life,  December  29, 1898. 


BBATH8. 

Schermerhorn.— On  Jan.  19. 1899.  at  Homer,  N.  Y., 
Louisa  A.,  wife  of  the  late  Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Jedediah  Barber,  in  the  89th  year 
of  her  age. 


W 


WOODIiAWN  OEBIEiTBRT. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office,  No.  20  Bhust  28d  Str^. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


PRBSBRTE  TOUR  BTANOBLI8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  i 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeplnga  file  in  the  best  erdci 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Tilth  Avenn 
Kew’YorkOi-y  ^ 


NSW  PUBUOATIOirB. 

Charles  Soribnbb’s  Sons,  New  York:  General  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture;  Charles  Au¬ 
gustus  Briggs,  D.D.  $3.00  net. - The  Kingdom  (Basil- 

ela).  An  Exegetical  Study;  George  Dana  Boardman. 

$2.00. - Democracy.  A  Study  of  Gtoveinment;  James 

H.  Hyslop,  Pb.D.  $1.60. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York;  Wessex  Poems 
and  Other  Verses.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Thomas 
Hardy.  $1  76. - Sundown  Lefiare.  Written  and  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Frederic  Remington.  $1.26. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.  Vol.  LVII,  Tom-Tyt.  Mlted  • 

by  Sidney  Lee.  $3.7,5. - The  Story  of  France:  Thomas 

E.  Watson,  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  $2;fi0. 

E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company,  New  York:  Sugges¬ 
tive  Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  of  John;  Rev.  F.  N 
Peloubet,  D.D.  $1.2.5 - Early  Israel  and  the  Surround¬ 
ing  Nations;  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  $1.00. - Women  of  the 

New  Testament;  Walter  F  Adeney,  M.A.  $1.00. 

Fleming  H.  Rbvell  Company,  New  York:  Theologi¬ 
cal  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology;  Revere  Franklin 
Weidner,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Part  I.  $1.50. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York:  Mammy’s 
Reminiscences  and  Other  Sketches;  Martha  S.  Grblow. 
$1.00. 

Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York:  How  to  Prepare  for  a 
Civil  Service  Examination,  with  Recent  Questions  and 
Answers;  Francis  E.  Leupp.  $2.00. 

Novello,  Ewer  ano  Company,  New  York:  Magnifi¬ 
cat  and  Nunc  Dlmittis  (in  G)  for  men’s  voices;  B.  Luard 

Selby.  25  cents. - Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dlmittis; 

Thomas  Adams.  6  cents. - Te  Deum  Laudamus;  Myles 

B.  Foster  15  cents. - Magnificat  and  N  uno  Dlmittis; 

Myles  B.  Foster.  15  cents. - Magnificat  and  Nunc  Di- 

mlttis;  Battison  Haynes.  15  cents. - Benediclte,  Om¬ 

nia  Opera  (set  to  a  Quadruple  Chant);  G.  F.  Wrlgley. 

6  cents. - Hymn,  Dies  Irss;  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavla  Hunt. 

12  cents. - Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dlmittis  (in  A;)  George 

J.  Bennett.  25  cents. — Te  Deum  Laudamus  and  Jubi¬ 
late  Deo  (for  men’s  voices);  F.  J.  Bead.  25  cents. - Ju¬ 
bilate  Deo;  Myles  B.  Foster.  12  cents. - Magnificat  and 

Nunc  Dlmittis  (in  D);  Ferris  Tozer.  12  cents. - Mag¬ 

nificat  and  Nunc  Dlmittis  (in  D):  Charles  Wood.  16 

cents. - Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dlmittis  (in  C);  C.  L*e 

Williams.  25  cents. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston:  A  Circle  in 
the  Sand;  Kate  Jordan.  $!.:». 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  World’s  Painters 
and  Their  I’lctures:  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt.  $1.40. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia:  Self 
and  Sex  Series.  What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know; 
Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Alien,  M.D.,  and  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D, 
$1.00. 

W.  C.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  Commissioner  Hume.  A 
Story  of  New  York  Schools;  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Manila, 
50  cents;  cloth,  $1  26. 

The  Snow  Publishing  Company.  Creston,  Iowa: 
Tales  Told  in  a  Country  Store  and  Accompanying 
Verse;  Rev.  Alvin  Lincoln  Snow.  $1.40.  • 
PRRIODICALS. 

January:  The  School  Review;  Chinese  Recorder  and 
Missionary  Journal;  The  Island  of  Cuba;  Methodist  Re¬ 
view;  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society; 
Maryville  College  Monthly;  St.  Andrew’s  Cross;  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Hanover  College;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine;  International  Messenger;  Missionary  Herald;  Bib¬ 
lical  World;  New  England  Conservatory  Magazine; 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Presbyterian  Record;  Sea  and 
Land  Monthly;  Fortnightly  Review;  The  Musician; 
The  Kendall  Student;  Missionary  Review  of  the  World; 
The  Kinsman;  Literary  Digest;  Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing;  Atlantic;  Harper’s;  The  Ave  Maria;  Art  Educa¬ 
tion;  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

An  Evangelical  Free  Church  Catechism  for  Use  in 
Home  and  School.  Prepared  by  Special  Committees  of 
the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  1898-1899. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  for  Fallen 
Friendless  Girls  (Wetmore  Home),  1899. 

•What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  Filipinos?  Another 
View;  W.  H.  Rice. 


A  $7.00 
Book  of 
Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems 

Handsomely  Illns- 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World’s 

Greatest  Artists,  _  _ 

equally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  tae 
Fmd  for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  tne 

beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  _ 

ECGEjre  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
r.,-.  n _ I.  _ \  la/,  .  Uhleaim. 


GIVEN  FREE 

to  each  person  Interested  In  sulx 
scribing  to  the  Eugene  Field 

Monument  Souvenir  Fund.  Sub- 

scrihe  any  amount  desired.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  as  low  as  $1.00  en¬ 
title  the  donor  to  this  handsome 
volume  (cloth  bound,  8x11),  as  a 

souvenir  certificate  of  subecrip- 

tlontofund.  Bookoontaluas^ 

lection  of  Field’s  best  and  moM 

representative  works,  and  is 

ready  lor  delivery.  _ 

But  for  the  noble  oontribonaa 

of  the  world’s  greatest  arilala 

this  book  could  not  have  bemi 
manufactured  for  lees  than$7.()<L 
The  Fund  created  is  divided 


(Also  at  Book  Stores.) 
If  you  alsi-  tsh 


180  Monroe  St.,  Chlesgo. 

to  send  pixitage,  enclose  10  cts. _ 
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Ministers  and  Churcties. 


N£W  YORK. 

Brooklyn.  —Over  300  Members  in  a  Year  and 
a  Half, — SeTen*^jr-four  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  obaervance  of  the  Lord’e  Supper  in 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
(Rev.  J.  F,  Careon,  D. D.,  pastor,)  on  Sabbath, 
January  15th.  Twenty-two  young  men  were 
among  those  who  united  by  profeaeion  of  faith. 
This  large  accession  was  not  due  to  any  special 
effort.  Since  entering  its  new  building,  in  June, 
1897,  the  Central  Church  has  received  330  new 
members,  its  decrease  by  death  and  dismieeion 
has  been  twenty-one,  leaving  the  net  gain  of  309 
members  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Windsor.  —Special  Daily  Meetings,  — The  Rev. 
D,  S.  Toy,  an  evangelist,  came  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  W.  A.  George 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place,  and 
has  been  conducting  services  twice  daily  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings, 
about  fifty  persons  have  been  converted,  and 
Christians  have  been  greatly  helped  and  strength¬ 
ened.  Mr.  Toy  is  associated  in  evangelistic 
work  with  Rev.  Wilbur  Chapman  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  we  are  able  to  commend  him  to  any 
church  or  pastor  in  need  of  special  assistance. 

K.  E.  H. 

jrCHiTTKNANGO. — A  Day  to  be  Marked  with  a 
White  Stone. — Through  the  generous  gifts  of 
God's  children  and  especially  of  Mrs.  Warren 
Kellogg,  one  of  the  “excellent  ones,  of  earth," 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  village  has  been 
made  beautiful  for  the  worship  of  God  About 
$3,000  has  been  expended  in  needed  repairs,  in¬ 
cluding  new  stained  glass  windows  and  interior 
decorations.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the 
church  was  occupied  for  the  irst  time  after  its 
renovation  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  original  structure,  which  im¬ 
portant  event  occurred  on  January  15th,  1829.  At 
the  morning  service  a  historical  sermon  was 
given^  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  L.  Sawtelle,  who 
graduated  last  May  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  He  choee  hie  text  from  the  Word  of 
Qod  as  found  carved  in  marble  over  the  front 
entrance  of  the  church,  "Ye  must  be  born 
again. "  The  old  atone  church  having  thus  lived 
threescore  and  ten  years,  the  allotted  period  of 
Ufe,  renews  its  youth  and  now  re  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Master,  a  devoted  and  conse¬ 
crated  people  crave  for  it  another  long  life  lease  of 
sacred  usefulness.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Kellogg  were  presented,  read  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  unanimously 
approved,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  church 
reported,  showing  that  all  ths  bills  for  repairs 
had  been  paid.  Letters  from  the  five  living 
fomer  pastors  were  read  and  congratulatory  re¬ 
marks  were  made  by  the  pastors  of  the  other 
churches  of  the  village.  Sabbath,  January  15th, 
1899,  like  its  precursor  of  seventy  years  previous, 
wai  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  in  this  church  and 
congregation,  and  indeed  in  the  community  quite 
at  large. 

Middlkfirld  Orntrk  and  Ooopkbstown. — 
The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  met  in  spMial  session 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middlefield,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  17tb,  and  received 
as  a  member  of  their  body,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Crane,  who  had  previously  severed  hie  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Troy  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  resigned  his  charge  at 
Sharon  Springs  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Middlefield.  Mr.  Crane 
had  long  been  contemplating  such  a  step ;  and 
we  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  take 
part  in  the  Gospel  ministry  with  us.  After  the 
usual  examination  as  to  his  doctrinal  beliefs, 
etc.,  which  were  unanimously  sustained,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Middlefield  Church.  The 
Rev.  E  G.  Raweon  of  Richfield  Springe,  preached 


the  sermon  from  Dan.  ii.  34.  The  Rev.  W.  M. 
Johnson  of  Cohoes,  charged  the  pastor  and  the 
Rev  E.  V.  Ostrander  of  East  Springfield,  charged 
the  people. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  installation  service. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Cooperstown  at 
8  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  in 
stalling  the  Rev.  Sidney  S.  Conger,  paetor  oi 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Conger  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  at  Presbytery’s 
afternoon  eession  in  Middlefield.  The  sermon, 
in  the  evening,  at  Cooperstown,  was  preached 
by  Rev.  N.  M.  Hall  of  Oneonta,  from  St.  John 
xxi.  17.  The  charge  to  the  yastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  C.  K.  "McHarg  of  Cooperstown,  and 
the  charge  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  E.  V.  Ostran 
der  of  East  Springfield.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  service.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Delhi,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  10 
o’clock  A.M.,  January  24th,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Colchester  Church  at  Oownsville,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  Hoyt.  Stated  Clerk. 

Buppalo. — The  paetor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick— who 
came  to  that  pulpit  from  Batavia  in  1895— sig¬ 
nified  bis  acceptance,  about  the  close  of  last 
week,  of  the  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Liuis,  which  had  been  awaiting  hie 
decision  for  some  days.  A  meeting  of  Calvary 
Church  and  congregation  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  when  there  was  an  earnest  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
served  to  ebow  how  closely  in  touch  were  pastor 
and  people.  No  definite  action  was  reached,  but 
the  impression  was  very  general  at  the  close  that 
Mr.  McKittrick  was,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to 
the  change  under  consideration ;  the  special 
attraction,  as  he  said,  was  not  the  larger  salary 
offered,  but  the  wider  field  in  prospect  for  mis¬ 
sion  and  charity  work,  in  which,  as  bis  people 
were  aware,  he  felt  a  lively  interest.  He  had 
been  assured  the  use  of  ample  means  for  it, 
much  at  bis  own  discretion,  in  Bt.  Louis.  Ibis 
greatly  appealed  to  him  and  he  desired  to  prose¬ 
cute  it  along  with  regular  church  work.  There 
was  a  free  and  full  interchange  of  views  between 
paetor  and  people  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
and  as  already  noted,  no  definite  action  was 
taken,  while  yet  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
that  Mr.  McKittrick  would  go  to  St.  Louie;  and, 
this  decision  was  reached,  awaiting  of  couree 
the  action  of  bis  Pree bytery— the  following  day, 
(Friday, )  and  the  St.  Louie  church  duly  ad 
vised  of  the  same.  Calvary  Church  has  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  McKittrick. 
Forty-one  were  added  by  examination  last  year, 
bringing  the  total  of  members  to  508.  Hie  re¬ 
moval  from  Buffalo  will  be  much  regretted  by 
hie  CO- Presbyters,  as  well  as  by  his  immediate 
charge. 

Jamaica. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  New  York,  during  the  nine  years’  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hobbs,  has  steadily 
increased  in  efficiency  and  membership,  so  that 
plans  to  enlarge  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
church  must  soon  be  considered.  "The  Men’e 
Association,"  organizsd  three  years  ago  by  the 
pastor,  is  a  live  factor  in  church  work,  and 
offers  this  winter  an  especially  attractive  lecture 
couree.  S  M. 

Cazenovia.  —  "The  Tw'elve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  in  Cazenovia"  is  the  title  of  an  histori 
cal  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  goodly  ancient 
town,  given  in  the  form  of  an  Historical  Ad¬ 
dress,  in  celebration  of  its  Hundredth  Anniver¬ 
sary,  by  the  Rev.  Silas  E.  Perrons.  The  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  of  this  compact,  illurtrated 
pamphlet- booklet  include  Sermons  preached  on 
the  same  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  D.D  ,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Boardman  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  a 
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grandson  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  pastors  of  this  church.  The  pastor’s  sketch, 
and  it  is  hardly  more,  is  very  readable  throush- 
out.  It  is  perhaps  as  sprightly  a  piece  of  liter¬ 
ary  work  as  the  case  admits  of,  but  some  will 
feel  that  a  little  more  of  reverence,  of  sobriety 
and  fulness  in  the  handling  would  have  added 
to  its  charm  and  value,  for  truth  to  say,  that 
was  a  peculiarly  well  ordered  people,  from  first 
to  last.  The  two  Sermons  which  appear  have  no 
special  reference  to  the  occasion.  A  dozen  con¬ 
cluding  pages  are  given  to  "The  Event,"  as  the 
entertainment  given  by  one  or  two  circles  of 
ladies  is  styled  and  which  closed  with  toasts 
and  speeches  of  a  very  attractive  sort,  though 
unfortunately  none  of  them  are  here  reported. 
It  is  from  the  gatherings  of  such  anniversaries 
as  this  one  at  Cazenovia  that  the  materials  of 
history  are  gleaned,  and  unless  these  are  brought 
together  and  discriminated  with  care,  much  is 
wanting,  and  alas,  soon  beyond  recovery,  that 
future  annalists  have  a  right  to  ask  at  our  hands. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange.— The  Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown, 
late  of  Dubuque,  may  be  addreesed  at  24  Lenox 
avenue.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Second  Church  Receives  280 
Members.— Sabbath  morning,  January  15th,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  received  fifty  new 
members  to  its  communion,  by  way  of  fittingly 
celebrating  the  completion  of  the  first  year’s 
labor  in  that  pulpit  of  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  S.  Edward  Young.  This  large  accession 
makes  a  total  of  280  persons  received  during 
Mr.  Young’s  first  year,  without  the  assistance 
of  sn  outside  evangelist  or  other  extraordinary 
method.  This  eetabliehee  a  new  record  in 
the  old  Second  Church,  being  100  more  new 
members  than  were  ever  received  in  any  previous 
year  of  the  church’s  history  of  almost  a  century. 
The  progress  in  all  departments  of  church  work 
has  been  marked.  The  audiences  have  been  so 
large  that  100  additional  sittings  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  no  more  room  is  available.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  re-calcimined  and 
painted,  and  other  improvements  made.  One 
new  and  highly  appreciated  feature  is  the  great 
chorus  choir  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Taliesen  Morgan.  Pastor,  officers  and  people 
are  united  in  their  efforts  and  agree  that  their 
prseent  plane  and  methods  are  solving  the  much 
discussed  question  of  the  "down-town  church." 
It  is  their  determination  to  make  the  coming 
year  a  still  greater  success  and  several  new  de¬ 
partures  to  reach  the  cosmopolitan  public  are  to 
be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future.  In  his  an¬ 
niversary  sermon  on  this  ocrasion,  Mr.  Young 
said,  in  part:  "If  our  cities  are  not  to  die  from 
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fatty  degeoeration  of  the  heart,  a  fetr  church 
epiree  must  still  soar  between  the  sky  scraping 
business  blocks  and  stand  guard  over  against 
the  legions  of  iniquity  that  throng  the  centres 
of  population."  He  continued :  "Men  who  mass 
mightily  along  these  thoroughfarerfrom  Monday 
morn  till  Saturday  midnight,  moneymaking; 
women  who  crowd  about  the  counters  week  days, 
can  spare  some  Sabbath  hours  maintaining  ser¬ 
vices  for  strangers  and  city  folk  humanity,  here 
to-day  in  larger  numbers  than  when  society’s 
upper-crust  fronted  Fenn  avenue  and  contiguous 
streets.  Wealth,  often  willfully  and  willily  and 
wickedly,  deasrte  down  town,  place  of  greatest 
need  and  power,  to  rear  palatial  worship  edihcee 
in  suburban  sections  already  amply  churched. 
How  eocn  shall  we  sell  this  property  and  erect 
a  cathedral  pile  in  a  residential  district?  Just 
as  soon  as  voluntary  contributions  drop  below 
the  belt-level,  Qod  and  your  generosity  postpone 
that  ill  starred  day  another  100  years  I  Mean¬ 
while,  be  our  teaching  and  preaching  the  sue 
cinct,  simple,  Ohristly  story. " 

Frazer. — The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  East 
Whiteland  Church,  Rev,  Alford  Kelley,  pastor, 
located  at  Frazer,  Pennsylvania,  was  observed  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  19th  and  20th. 
On  Thursday  there  were  addressee  by  Rev.  T. 
J.  Aiken,  Berwyn,  Pennsylvania,  pastor  from 
1868  to  1871;  Rev.  J.  O.  Clyde,  D.D.,  Blooms, 
burg.  New  Jersey,  pastor  from  1872  to  1879,  and 
Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Great  Valley  Church,  another  of  the  East 
Whiteland  Church.  Sickness  and  death  pre 
vented  the  presence  of  Rev,  V.  D.  Reed,  D.D. , 
of  Philadelphia,  the  only  other  former  pastor 
now  livicg.  On  Friday  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Harris.  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway,  who  was  in  boyhood  a 
scholar  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  whose  father 
was  the  founder  of  and  the  first  elder  in  the 
church ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Heberton,  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  who  has  preached  in  the 
church  at  intervals  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  son  of  one  of  the  elders, 
who  expects  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  prepara¬ 
tory  to  entering  the  ministry. 

INDIANA. 

Warsaw. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  Edward  Yates  Hill,  has  just 
concluded  a  series  of  fifteen  Sunday  evening  dis 
courses  on  bis  recent  tour  through  Palestine  and 
the  Orient.  By  these  be  has  done  great  good  in 
this  city  and  more  than  ever  endeared  himself 
to  the  people.  Each  lecture  was  a  vivid  and 
eloquent  portrayal  of  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  related  to  the  history  in  the  Bible,  or 
an  illumination  of  the  work  and  need  of  foreign 
missionary  activity,  or  a  graphic  delineation  of 
the  contrasts  between  Mohammedan  and  Chris 
tian  civilisations.  The  crowds  that  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  these  lectures  have  been  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  church  life  in  Warsaw.  Many 
evenings  there  was  not  standing-room  and  scores 
wsre  turned  away,  not  able  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  third  year  of  Mr.  Hill’s  pas¬ 
torate  here  and  during  these  three  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  subatantial  growth  in 
every  department  ot  the  church  work.  The  an 
Dual  congregational  meeting  held  on  the  evening 
of  December  29tb  was  almo.-t  turned  into  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  praise  as  report  after  report  was  given 
clearly  showing  that  the  year  1898  bad  been  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  historr  of  the  church. 
The  infiueoceof  this  church  has  been  felt  during 
this  winter  not  only  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  but 
throughout  all  Kosciusko  County. 

Louis  B.  Chaplin, 
Press  Agent  Winona  Presbytery. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit, — Trumbull  Avenue. — On  Sunday, 
January  15th,  Rev.  R.  J.  Service,  D.D. ,  for 
eleven  years  the  very  able  and  succesiful  paetor 
of  this  church,  surprised  his  people  by  present¬ 


ing  his  resignation.  He  feala  obliged  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  health  to  change  his  occupation 
for  a  time,  and  will  engage  in  business,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  a  manufacturing  company,  at  the  doss 
of  his  work  with  this  church.  Dr.  Service  haa 
done  a  grand  work  here,  the  church  having 
grown  under  his  administration  from  250  to 
about  1.200  members.  A  large  and  fiourishing 
colony,  now  the  Scovel  Memorial  Church,  has 
been  sent  out,  and  the  church  has  given  largely 
to  all  tha  missionary  and  benevolent  work  of 
the  denomination.  Hie  ministerial  brethren  and 
his  people,  regret  very  much  the  necessity  for 
Dr,  Service’s  resignation,  and  hope  that  he  may 
be  again  in  the  pulpit  before  many  years.  The 
Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  First  Church  on 
Monday,  January  23J,  at  2  30  P.M.,  to  act  upon 
bis  resignation,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
preach  hie  last  sermon  on  January  29th. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. of  Faith  —The  January 
communion  in  this  church  marked  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Rev.  D,  E.  Evans.  Eleven  members 
were  received.  During  the  last  two  months, 
twenty-four  members  have  been  added  to  this 
church,  a  result  in  part  of  evangelistic  meetings 
held  in  October  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  and 
later  by  Evangelist  Henry  J.  Petran.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  more  are  looking  forward  to  church  mem¬ 
bership.  and  are  under  special  instruction  with 
that  in  view.  This  church  is  situated  in  North 
east  Minneapolis  among  a  population  composed 
mainly  ot  foreign  nationalities.  Among  its 
members  are  four  who  were  formerly  German 
Catholics,  four  French  Catholics,  and  ten  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Lutherans.  These  are  excellent  work¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  elders  was  born  in  Denmark. 
A  spirit  ot  prayer  and  earnest  consecration  has 
characterized  all  the  public  services  for  the  past 
year.  This  church  has  a  representative  in 
China,  in  connection  with  the  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  one  of  the  last  members  received  is  a 
man  of  Spanish  descent,  who  is  studyins  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  to  be  a  missionary  in  Porto  Rico 
whenever  the  Lord  opens  the  way  for  him  to  go. 

SOUTH  D.\KOIA. 

Rapid  City. — Four  members  were  welcomed  to 
this  church,  January  8th,  one  of  them  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  Later  a  few  of  the  church 
members  joined  him  and  hie  wife  in  becoming 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  Rev.  B.  E.  Prougb  is  their  energetic 
paetor. 

Dell  Rapids.— The  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Ohris- 
tieon,  resident  and  late  pastor  here,  but  now 
honorably  retired,  died  January  8tb.  Mrs. 
Obristieon  bad  reached  the  ripe  age  of  78  years, 
though  for  the  past  year  she  had  been  almcet 
helpless.  She  died  triumphantly.  Rev.  A  T. 
Wolff,  D.D.,  of  Sioux  Falls,  conducted  her 
funeral,  being  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Hill  of 
Huron,  and  Rev.  M  E.  Chapin,  the  present 
stated  supply  of  the  church  here.  A  son,  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician  in  Chicago,  survives  her,  and 
two  married  daughters  resident  here,  also  two 
grandsons. 

Parkston. — Rev.  E.  S.  Chaffee,  the  minister 
here,  has  bad  the  help  of  the  synodical  mission¬ 
ary  eight  days  in  evangelistic  meetings,  but  la 


grippe  became  epidemic  and  other  hindrancea 
seemed  to  make  a  close  advisable.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  received  spiritual  quickening. 
Mrs.  Chaffee  has  a  large  Junior  Society  under 
her  care  and  is  accomplishing  great  good. 

Raymond.— Rev.  G.  B.  Reid  is  near  the  close 
of  his  third  year  as  stated  supply  of  this  church. 
The  last  dollar  of  debt  on  the  manse  has  been 
paid,  and  it  has  been  made  more  comfortable. 
The  congregation  propoee  very  soon  to  re-paint 
the  outside  and  inside  of  their  church.  At 
present  a  very  well  attended  series  of  evangelis¬ 
tic  meetings  are  in  progress  here,  the  synodical 
missionary  assisting.  Mr.  Raid  also  preaches 
regularly  twelve  miles  south  in  a  neighborhood 
otherwise  destitute  of  services. 

RoscoE. — Last  month  this  congregation  were 
called  upon  to  join  with  their  beloved  pastor  in 
mourning  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter’s  wife, 
leaving  an  infant.  The  funeral  service  occurred 
on  Dec.  12th,  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Todd  of 
Aberdeen,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stark  and  daughter  Bertha 
of  Scotland,  father  and  sister  of  the  deceased 
being  present  She  had  been  married  little  more 
than  a  year  and  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age.  A  local  paper  says,  "Gifted  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition,  she  readily  won  and  retained 
a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends.  Her  generous, 
unselfish  nature  was  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures 
of  those  around  her.  She  bore  her  sickness  with 
uncomplaining  eubmiseion. ’’ 

Huron. — The  communion  season  opened  by 
this  church  on  New  Year’s  Day  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful.  Ten  members  were  welcomed, 
half  of  them  by  profession,  making  forty  since 
the  coming  of  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  R.  A. 
Vander  Las  nine  months  ago.  The  spiritual 
strength  of  this  church  is  also  increasing  as  is 
indicated  by  larger  attendance  upon  the  regular 
Sabbath  services  and  in  the  larger  attendance 
and  manifestly  deepening  interest  in  the  mid¬ 
week  prayer  meetings  and  in  the  young  people’s 
meetings.  The  congregation  fill  the  church  at 
each  service  and  a  series  of  special  meetinga  will 
soon  be  conducted  by  the  pastor,  R.  A.  Vander 
Las.  After  the  excellent  address  of  President 
O.  H.  French  at  the  morning  service,  8th  insL, 
setting  forth  the  work  of  Huron  Oollege,  its 
needs  and  its  prospects,  Mr.  F.  H.  Kent,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  was  soon  able  to 
record  a  contribution  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
dollars,  from  this  church  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  college  this  year.  Pastor  Vander  Las  in¬ 
structs  one  class  in  Greek  since  the  lamented 
death  of  Dr.  Blackburn. 

Woonsocket. -This  congregation  has  voted  a 
call  to  Rev.  Robert  A.  Rayaon  to  become  their 
regularly  installed  pastor.  He  is  just  closing 
be  second  year  of  his  labors  with  them  as  supply. 
Both  be  and  his  wife  were  remembered  at  Ohrist- 
mas  by  the  people  who  gave  each  a  handsome 
present.  Mr.  Rayson  haa  only  just  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  severe  burning  of  bis  right 
hand  during  the  recent  fire  in  the  manse,  as  to 
be  able  to  begin  writing  again.  He  is  giving 
his  people  a  series  of  ten  Sabbath  evening  dis¬ 
courses  on  as  many  different  denominations  of 
the  church. 

Scotland  -This  church  manifests  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  preaching  of  their  new  min- 
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istar,  Kev.  M.  M.  Whiteford,  and  the  attendance 
upon  the  Sabbatb-echool  increaeea.  The  need  of 
a  new  and  a  larger  house  of  worship  ie  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  Academic  Insti¬ 
tute  here  has  fifty  four  students  enrolled  this 
term,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  music  department 
only.  While  it  is  no  longer  a  denominational 
school,  it  is  Ohriatian  and  its  four  instructors 
are  connected  with  the  Preebyterian  Church. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — The  Roxbury  Church. — The  annual 
roll  call  and  social  gathering  of  the  Roxbury 
Preebyterian  Church  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
January  18th,  when  the  church  parlors  were 
crowded  by  members  and  supporters.  Or.  Knee- 
land,  a  former  pastor,  congratulated  the  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dunlop,  and  those  pres¬ 
ent,  on  the  good  proepecte  of  the  church.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  pastor,  referred  to 
the  establishment  of  a  home  department  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sunday  school,  and  hoped  that 
all  who  are  unable  to  attend  Sunday  school  will 
keep  in  touch  therewith  by  becoming  connected 
with  this  new  method  of  study,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Helen  Gilchrist  He  also  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  getting  rid  of  the 
mortgage,  and  suggested  that  during  this  year 
an  effort  be  made,  which  was  warmly  seconded 
in  speeches  by  Mr.  Archibald  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 
At  this  point  Mr.  John  Christie  stepped  forward, 
and  his  felicitons  style  congratulated  the  congre 
gation  for  having  a  pastor  who  during  the  past 
twenty  two  months  had  never  preached  a  poor 
sermon,  and  spoke  of  the  good  feeling  and  in¬ 
creasing  interest  manifested  in  every  branch  of 
the  church  work.  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lop,  he  aeked  hie  acceptance  of  a  handsome 
watch,  not  of  a  16  to  1  combination,  but  pure 
alloy.  This  was  a  pleasant  and  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  pastor,  who  graciously  thanked  all 
those  who  had  a  part  in  making  the  gift,  and 
said  the  congregation  would  possibly  never  lose 
interest  in  it,  as  be  would  be  more  than  ever 
tempted  to  consult  the  passing  of  time  when 
preaching  a  sermon.  Then  Mr.  Alexander 
Townes  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
helpfulness  of  Mrs.  Dunlop  in  all  church  work, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  congregation  presented  her 
with  a  superb  piece  of  parlor  furniture  which 
brought  forth  a  modest,  appreciative  response. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  around 
the  refreshment  tables  or  in  social  groups,  every 
one  declaring  this  to  be  the  pleasantest  occasion 
of  a  social  nature  ever  held  within  the  walls  of 
this  harmonious  and  all  alive  church. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Brooklyn.— Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis  Accepts  the  Call 
of  Plymouth  Church.— Replying  to  the  formal 
call  of  this  church  to  become  its  pastor  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  dated  January 
17th,  and  signed  by  S.  V.  White  and  others, 
Committee  of  the  Society,  and  Thomas  G. 
Shearman  and  others,  Committee  of  the  Church, 
Dr.  Hillis  says: 

Chicago,  Jan.  21,  1H9!). 

Thomas  G.  Shxaeman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 

Having  counseled  long  with  guod  men  who 
love  God  and  Hie  children,  who  love  Christ  and 
Hie  Church,  and  bslieving  that  I  have  been 
divinely  guided  to  a  right  interpretation  of  those 
providential  events  that  seem  to  make  known 
God’s  will,  with  the  full  consent  of  my  judg 
ment,  conscience  and  aspiration,  I  send  you  my 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
Church.  My  conviction  ie  that  your  request  is 
God's  command.  Relying  confidently  upon  your 
prayerful  sympathy,  your  Christian  forbearance 
and  support,  I  hope  to  come  to  you,  in  the  not 
distant  future.  To  Dr.  Abbott  goes  my  grati 
tude  for  his  unfailing  encouragement,  advice  and 
sympathy.  My  cordial  greetings  to  the  pastors, 
officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  the  church.  Oft,  dwelling  apart 
with  God,  if  He  so  wills,  1  would  be  to  you  a 
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prophet  and  a  divine  voice.  Full  oft  going  ir 
and  out  of  your  homes,  I  would  be  your  pastor 
and  friend,  baptizing  your  babes,  welcnnairs 
your  eons  and  daughters  into  Christ’s  Church, 
burying  your  sacred  dead,  eharing  with  you  the 
sorrows  and  joys,  the  temptations,  dutirs  a  d 
rewards  of  Christian  diecipleehip  May  the 
faith,  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  founders  anc 
fathers  be  upon  you  and  your  cbil.'ien  aft  • 
you.  May  the  spirit  of  your  ascended  Ehjai 
and  of  your  present  teaching  Elisha  abide  as 
perpetual  gilt  through  the  comitg  years,  Whi  e 
time  endures,  may  the  Qoepel  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
deeming  life,  teaching,  death  and  resurrection, 
make  Plymouth  Church  to  be  a  temple  for  thnee 
who  aepire  and  worship,  a  hospital  for  the  sin 
hurt,  a  schrol  for  divine  friendship,  a  college 
for  teaching  the  oracles  of  God,  a  gateway  unto 
the  life  that  ie  immortal. 

Nkwell  Dwight  Hillis. 

The  Ohio  Synodical  Sabbath  school  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Lima  in  October  last,  proved 
an  occasion  of  special  power,  under  Mr.  W.  A. 
Eudaly,  Drs.  D.  R.  Moore,  J.  L.  McNair,  Mr. 
Robert  V.  Wright,  and  Professor  W.  O.  Langs- 
dorf.  Committee,  and  the  speeches  bate  now  been 
gathered  into  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  seven  printed 
pages.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  seek  etimulue 
and  direction  touching  “The  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  cr  Sunday  scbcol  Evangelism”  — 
which  is  the  apt  running  title  of  all  said  and 
done.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  on  the  occasion,  and  much  gen 
uine  interest  in  the  work.  Any  desiring  to  read 
or  circulate  these  proceedings  will  do  well  to 
make  application  to  the  Board  of  Publication, 
Withe,  spoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

We  take  yearly  account  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  our  own  American 
Society,  but  not  so  much  of  what  is  done  across 
the  Tweed.  The  reinforcement  is  a  noble  one, 
for  we  read  that  during  1898  the  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  has  issued  920,893  Scriptures,  of  which 
75.3,518  were  in  foreign  countries,  China  taking 
429  815  This  ie  the  largest  circulation  ever 
effected  in  one  year  by  this  Society,  and  118,000 
more  than  in  1^97,  From  the  Society’s  Press  at 
Hankow,  there  issued  last  year  383  Ol'O  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  945  600  Christian  tracts,  making  to 
getber  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  Christian 
publications.  A  Glasgow  printer  has  now  charge 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  this  work,  and 
another  large  printing  machine  ie  being  sent  out 
to  help  him  to  cope  more  easily  with  the  new 
demand.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
£28,677,  and  the  expenditure  £31,049.  Lord 
Overtoun  has  accepted  nomination  as  President, 
for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

The  Rev.  William  Bryant,  editor  of  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Presbyterian,  has  been  aiding  hie  son.  Rev. 
George  W.  Bryant  of  Immanuel  Church,  Grand 
Rapids,  in  a  series  of  evangelistic  services.  He 
says  it  has  been  a  delightful  experience,  and,  this 
we  can  readily  believe,  for  father  and  eon  could 
not  possibly  be  better  engaged.  We  have  noticed 
occasional  iniimafons,  even  at  this  late  day 
after  so  many  demonstraticns  of  its  utility  as  a 
place  of  bfginning,  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  had 
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quite  lived  out  its  ueefuloees.  Such  euggeetion 
is  demonstrably  wide  of  the  mark,  if  one  may 
regard  provident  al  indications.  The  observance 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  never  so  extensive  by 
pasti'Ts  and  churches  as  during  the  present  year. 
The  number  of  union  meetings  may  not  be  in¬ 
creasing,  but  earnest  pastors  find  the  appoint¬ 
ment  most  serviceable  in  calling  a  halt  upon 
things  worldly  and  secul.r,  and  the  fact  that  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year  is  chosen  seems  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  importance  and  precedence  of 
epiritual  things.  The  Week  of  Prayer  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  survived  its  yearly  program, 
and  thus  demonstrated  ite  right  to  live  as  a  per¬ 
manent  appointment  of  all  our  evangelical 
Protestant  Ohurches,  the  world  over. 

STRIKING  FIRE. 

Dr.  Ross  is  a  Scotsman  of  wealth  at  Denver. 
Mr.  Moody  held  services  there  and  he  called  on 
Dr.  Ross  and  brusquely  aiked  him  fur  175,000  to 
erect  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Gymnasium  or  something  to  that  effect.  Dr. 
Roes  curtly  refused.  Mr.  Moccly  wrote  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  wealth 
soon,  and  that  there  was  a  way  of  doing  much 
good  with  it.  Dr.  Roes  in  rep  y  stated  that  he 
knew  all  this  and  was  making  proper  uce  of  his 
money,  and  he  aeked  Mr.  Moody  bow  it  was  that 
he,  a  believer  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
failed  to  preach  that  doctrine.  Mr.  Moody,  at 
one  of  his  meetings,  said  that  he  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  recently  criticising  him  for  not 
having  preached  every  day  during  his  stay  in 
Denver  on  the  Second  Coming.  That  though 
the  subjf  ct  was  very  dear  U  him,  yet  he  was  sick 
of  a  "hobbyiet,  ”  a  fiddle  with  only  one  string. 

To  this  the  sturdy  Scotchman  replied  in  an 
open  letter  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  that  it 
was  not  true,  that  no  degree  of  frequency  was 
desired  or  sought,  that  the  letter  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  criticiee,  reprove,  or  rebuke  him  for  not 
preaching  the  Second  Coming  of  Cbriet,  but  in 
criticism  of  open  and  flagrant  inconsistency, 
want  of  candor  and  public  discourtesy.  Dr. 
Ross’s  letter  has  been  commented  upon  far  and 
wide  in  the  public  prees.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  Mr.  Moody  but  to  apologize,  which  he 
did,  and  admitted  that  be  made  a  mistake  and 
would  make  all  amends. 

At  the  maeo  meeting  held  on  Christmas  day, 
Mr.  Moody  spied  Dr.  Roes  sitting  in  the  rear 
of  tbs  church  and  immediately  went  where  Dr. 
Rees  was  sitting,  graeped  him  cordially  by  the 
hand  and  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  platform. 


The  two  walked  down  the  aisle  with  all  eyes 
upon  them,  when  Mr.  Moody  bowed  the  valiant 
Scotchman  who  crossed  swords  with  him,  to  a 
seat  beside  him.  The  effects  of  that  meeting 
will  never  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  those 
who  saw  it.  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our 
hearts  in  Christian  love.’’  Mr.  Moody  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  Scotchmen  for  their  backbone. 


A  FEDEBATION  CATECHISM. 

The  Presbyterian  of  London  thus  refers  to  the 
new  Catechism  on  which  the  learned  and  catholic 
Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  has  been  much  engaged  of 
late,  as  one  of  a  special  committee : 

The  Catechism  which  has  been  prepared  by  s 
special  committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  is  now  ready, 
and  Presbyterians  and  others  will  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  old  and  time 
honored  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Divines.  We  underrtand  that  the  Free 
Churches  will  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes 
more  than  to  any  other  man  for  the  test  of  the 
new  Catechism.  Its  basis  was  a  draft  prepared 
by  him,  and  there  is  no  one  in  England  or  out 
of  it,  to  whom  such  a  work  could  more  fitly  have 
been  entrusted.  And  now  Dr.  Dykee’s  draft 
baa  proved  the  successful  basis  of  a  Catechism 
upon  wbi  b  (we  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  the  January  Contemporary 
Kevisw)  “the  kinsmen  and  the  spokesmen  of  not 
less  than  60,<X)0,(XX)  of  Evangelical  Christians, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  cit  zens  of  the  most 
progressive  aid  powerful  nations  in  the  modern 
world’’  have  been  able  to  agree.  Mr.  Hughes 
refers  to  “the  inspiring  significance  of  fbe  fact 
that  the  time  has  actually  come  when  Presby¬ 
terians,  Cocgr  gationalists,  Baptists,  and  Meth 
odists  can  sit  round  a  table  and  deliberately 
agree  to  a  conmon  statement  of  faith  in  relation 
to  every  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance.’’ 
It  is,  certainly,  a  most  significant  circumstance 
— all  the  more  significant  when  we  are  told  that 
every  question  and  every  answer  in  the  new 
Catechism  has  been  finally  adopted  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  We  hope  to  refer  to  the  Cate 
icbsm  itself  next  wielc. 


THE  UNIVEUSITY  CREWS. 

The  University  boat  races  for  1899  will  be 
rowel  as  follows;  Harvard  and  Yale  cn  June 
29tb,  at  New  London;  Cornell,  Pennsylvania 
and  Co  umbia  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  a  day  not 
fixed.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  decided  to  hold 
their  annual  contests  on  the  Thames  permanently. 
That  course  possesses  advantages  and  attractions 
to  the  oarsmen  and  graduates  of  both  universi¬ 
ties  beyond  any  other  and  the  decis.on  reached 
will  be  gectrally  approved  by  the  friends  of  those 
institutions  Cornell’s  engagements  with  Penn 
sylvania  and  Columbia  unfortunately  prevent 
her  sending  a  crew  to  New  London  to  compete 
with  Harvard  and  Yale,  as  the  latter  cordially 
invited  her  to  do. 

REM.4RKABLE  CLIMATIC  DIFFERENCES. 

Pekin  is  as  far  south  as  Naples,  and  three 
degrees  farther  than  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo,  yet 
its  winter  temperature  is  eighteen  degrees  lower 
than  Paris  and  fifteen  degrees  below  Copenhagen. 
While  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice  bask  in  sunshine 
through  the  winter,  in  China  they  have  an 
average  of  twelve  degrees  of  frost,  the  rivers 
will  be  frozen,  and  ice  will  be  cheap.  Canton 
is  the  coldest  place  on  the  globe  for  its  altitude, 
and  the  only  one  within  the  tropica  where  snow 
falls  near  the  sea.  Yet  from  one  end  of  China 
to  the  other,  only  two  months  ago,  the  beat  was 
torrid.  In  Pekin,  writes  a  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  a  maximum  of  104  degrees  in  the 
shade  has  been  recorded,  and  a  minimum  of 
zero.  The  December  heat  was  extreme  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  When  we  were  enjoying  (?)  our  coldest 
weather  here  in  the  States,  tbe  mercury  was 
ranging  above  the  hundredth  mark  in  Melbourne, 
and  110  degrees  was  the  record  in  some  specially 
torrid  sections  of  those  vast  domains  under  the 
Southern  Croee. 

STANDARD  EAR  OF  CORN. 

Farmers  in  Western  New  York  who  raise  corn 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  tbe  Illinois 
Corn  Growers’  Association,  which  was  recently 
organized  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  push  the 
corn  food  propaganda,  has  formulated  the  fol 
lowing  as  the  “standard  perfect  ear  of  corn’’: 
“A  perfect  ear  of  corn  should  be  ten  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length,  seven  and  one-half 


inches  in  circumference ;  should  yield  90  per 
cent  grain,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  should 
carry  ita  size  the  entire  length,  except  near  the 
point,  where  it  should  taper  slightly,  well  filled 
out  at  both  ends.  ’  ’ 

c  SOME  CONVERSATIONIWITH  GABLTLE. 
‘_|_In  a  book  entitled  “Mr.  Froude and  Carlyle,’’ 
which  wilP^hortl^ be  published  in  England  and 
America,  Mr.  David  Wilson  gives  hitherto  un- 
pulbished  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  Carlyle’s 
nephew  Tom,  tbe  son  of  his  brother  Alick,  who 
emigrated  to  Canada.  Unfortunately  the  record 
was  limited  to  a  short  visit  to  tbe  Sage,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  very  full , 

“We  noticed  some  broom  growing  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  my  cousin  (Mary)  stopped  the  carriage 
and  got  out  to  gather  some  of  the  seeds  for  me, 
to  be  sown  in  Canada.  While  she  was  so  en¬ 
gaged  uncle  repeated  tbe  lines  of  tbe  old  ballad, 
'O  the  broom,  tbe  bonny,  bonny  broom,  the 
broom  of  the  Cowden  Knowes.  ’  _  _ 

“Carlyle~PBtrongly,  diBlikes'~‘him  whom  men 
call  Dizzy.’  He  said:  ‘The  Russians  have 
shewn  a  great  deal  of  moderation  and  love  of 
peace  all  through  this  dispute.  Dizzy  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  England  at  piesent,  on 
account  of  j^sjbjinging  about  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin ;  but  when~  tbe  extra  expenditure  has  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  the  people  won’t  think  so 
much  of  the  arrangement,  as,  after  all,  it  is  no 
real  settlement  of  the  question.  They  praise 
Dizzy  for  bringing  troops  from  India,  as  though 
it  were  an  original  idea  on  his  part.  But  tbe 
same  thing  baa  been  done  before.  When  Sydney 
Smith  was  defending  Acre  from  the  French, 
Indian  troops  were  under  orders,  and  on  the  way 
to  help  him,  but  were  not  needed. 

“Speaking  of  the  elder  Disraeli  and  some  lit 
erary  work  of  his,  Carlyle  remarked:  ‘And  he 
did  to  some  extent  succeed  in  imparting  a  tinge 
of  freshness  to  the  old  subjects  be  was  writing 
about,  somewhat  in  tbe  same  way  as  he  might 
renovate  an  old  suit  of  clothes.'  ~ 

“I  asked  Carlyle’s  opinion  of  Gladstone,  and 
he  replied  :  ‘Oh,  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  himself;  talks  a  great  deal  about 
his  principles;  but  his  principles  will  change  in 
any  direction  where  self-interest  leads  him.’ 

“Later  on,  talking  about  Franklin,  Carlyle 
said :  ‘There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  boasting 
nowadays  about  scientific  inventiois  and  discov¬ 
eries,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  present  generation 
are  not  tbe  originators  of  tbe  most  important 
ones.  What  a  talk  they  make  about  the  electric 
telegraph  !  But  when  Franklin  suoceeded  in 
drawing  a  current  of  electricity  with  his  kite 
from  the  thunder-cloud— f/iaf  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  tbe  electric  telegraph.’ 

“On  the  day  of  parting,  the  cab  for  his  usual 
drive  was  at  the  door.  H:b  niece  Mary  called  to 
us :  ‘Uncle  is  waiting. 

“We  stepped  out  into  the  little  hall,  and  he 
said:  ‘I  would  like  you  to  get  a  photograph  of 
your  father’s  grave  and  lend  it  to  me.  I  will 
bear  all  the'expense.  We  then  shook  hands.  His 
parting  words  were:  ‘Qood-bje;  this  is  the  last 
you  will  ever  see  of  me.  Try^and  lead  manly, 
good  lives. 

NEW  USES  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  is  not  only  used  as  a  beverage  over 
in  France,  but  tbe  latest  advices  from  there  show 
that  it.is  increasing  in  popularity  and  threatens 
to  become  another  factor  to  be  met  in  the  cam 
paign  against  intoxicants.  It  produces  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  stupor,  yet  the  thirst  of  the  habitual 
users  of  the  drink  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  rival 
alcohol  in  its  terrible  fascination.  The  habit 
is  followed  in  some  other _countries  but  has  not 
gained  such  headway  as  in  Fiance.  Quite  a 
contrary  use  of  the  product  is  that  reported  from 
Kvokuk,  Iowa,  where  experiments  have  been 
made  with  crude  petroleum  for  the  improveocent 
of  country  roads.  By  pouring  it  on  a  dirt  road 
it  is  claimed  that  it  makes  it  waterproof,  render¬ 
ing  it  dry  and  hard  in  wet  weather  One  barrel 
is  sufficient  to  treat  one  hundred  lineal  feet  of 
road  twelve  feet  wide.  Just  how  long  tbe  rem¬ 
edy  would  be  effective  dees  not  form  a  part  of 
the  startling  declaration,  ro  that  tbe  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  discovery  is  not  vouched  for. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THREE  STATES. 

The  wheat  expert  of  tbe  Minneapol  ■  Journal 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  1898  wheat  crop  of 
Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  will  aggregate 
193,(X)0,0(X)  bushel?.  He  gives  Minnesota  88,- 
(K)0,(X}0,  North  Dakota  65,CGO,0()0,  and  South 
Dakota  36,0(X),(X)0  bushels.  The  first  State  i» 
credited  with  5,500,000  acres  at  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre,  the  second  with  4,700,000  acres  at 
fourteen  bushels  per  acre,  the  third  with  3,000,- 
000  acres  at^twelve  bushels  per  acre.  According 
to  this  there  are  1,200,000  acres  more  wheat 
under  cultivvation  this  year  than  last  year,  and 
a  larger  output  by  56,000.000  bushels. 

Another  excellent  authority  estimates  the  yield 
of  the  three  States  named  at  200,000,000  buahels. 
He  gives  Minnesota  80,000,000  bushels.  North 
Dakota  70,000,000,  and  South  Dakdih  50,000, 
000  bushels.  This  estimate  seems  to  be  accepted 
as  the  most  trustworthy. 

Corn  and  fiax  also  show  increased  acreage  and 
large  yields.  Oats  and  barley  are  probably  not 
in  excess  of  the  average  crops  of  former  yeara. 
Take  the  harvest  all  around,  however,  and  it  ia 
above  tbe  average  and,  even  with  moderate  prices, 
will  bring  millions  of  dollars  to  tbe  States  re 
feired  to  and  prove  fairly  profitable  to  tbe  grow¬ 
ers. — Northwest  Magazine. 

A  MISSIONARY  GOSPEL. 

“The  first  msssage  at  the  birth  of  Obrist  was 
a  missionary  message  (Luke  ii.  10). 

“The  first  prayer  Christ  taught  men  was  a 
missionary  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  10). 

“Tbe  first  disciple,  St.  Andrew,  was  the  first 
missionary  (John  i.  41), 

“The  first  message  of  the  risen  Lord  was  a 
missionary  message  (John  xx  17). 

“The  first  command  of  the  risen  Lord  to  His 
disciples  was  a  missionary  command  (John  xx. 
21). 

“The  first  apostolic  sermon  was  a  missionary 
sermon  (Acts  ii.  17-39). 

“Christ’s  great  reason  for  Christian  love  was 
a  missionary  reason  (John  xiii.  35). 

“Christ’s  great  reason  for  unity  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  reason  (John  xvii.  21). 

“The  first  coming  of  Christ  was  a  missionary 
work  (Luke  iv.  18  21). 

“Tbe  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  has¬ 
tened  by  missionary  work  (Matt.  xxiv.  14). 

“Our  Saviour’s  last  wish  on  earth  was  a 
missionary  wish  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 


AGOOD^CTICE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite  and  Per¬ 
fect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mingling  with  the  food,  they  consti* 
tute  a  perfect  digestive,  absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive 
stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  has  time  to  ferment^  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  gas  and  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free 
from  the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  complexion  clear  by  keep, 
ing  the  blood  pure. 

They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming  foods. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  tbe  only  remedy  designed  espe. 
cially  for  the  cure  of  stomach  troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy.  The  successful  physician  of  to-day  is 
the  specialist;  the  successful  medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared 
especially  for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  have  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  by  the  use 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co. 
Marshall  Mich. 


XUM 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  establislied  in  1868;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  JHaln  Bnlld- 
Ing.  All  modem  improve¬ 
ments;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illustrated  litera- 
turs. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


n  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


RegUtertd  Trade  Mark. 


0PENIN61  WASHABLE  DRESS  FABRICS 

at  “The  Linen  Store” 

These  goods  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  are  now 
ready  for  inspection  and  sale.  The  assortments  are  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  ever  before,  and  comprise  only  the  best  class  of 
imported  goods,  in  the  following  lines: 


TIliu  Materials 
for  Waists  and  Gowns 

French  Ur^andies 
Kiiibroidered  Swisses 
Printed  Pure  Linen  Lawns 
Balsorines 
Mimosas 

Printed  .Dimities 
Corded  Mniis 

Heavier  Materials 
for  Waists  and  Gowns 


Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirt 
and  Snit  Materials 

Tweed  suitings 
Galatea  Cloths 
Linen  lincks 
Linen  Crashes 
Linen  Cheviots 
White,  printed  and  colored 
Piques 

Plain  M’hite  Materials, 
Thin  and  Heavy 
Linen  Lawns 
French  Organdies 
India  Linons 
Persian  Lawns 
India  Dimities 
Nainsooks 

Madras  and  Cheviots 
Piqnes  and  Ducks 
Fancy  White  Cottons 


Scotch  Cheviots  Linen  Lawns 

.Madras  Cioths  French  Organdies 

Oxford  Shirtings  India  Linons 

Linen  Shirtings  Persian  Lawns 

Piques,  White  and  Colored  India  Dimities 

Fancy  Cotton  Ducks  Nainsooks 

Percales  Madras  and  Cheviots 

Satin  Broche  Shirtings  Piques  and  Ducks 

Novelty  Ginghams  Fancy  White  Cottons 

Our  Annual  Sale  of  Household  Linens,  with  exceptional 
values  in  Table  Linen,  Bed  Linen,  Towels,  etc.,  will  continue 
through  the  coming  week. 

JAnES  HeCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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